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“IRPIMI" IDLO 


(Diesel Engine Lubricating Oil) 


GIVES YOU MORE 
“DIESEL PER DOLLAR!” 


Smoother break-ins. Longer peak Long tests—full-load tests— gruel- 



















power performance. Cleaner en- ing tests in your own Diesels 
gines. Definitely /ower wear-rate. will confirm this experience of 
Rock-bottom operating costs. These 99,000 hours of testing. New 
are what you want—and exactly ‘“RPM™” DELO’s unequaled lubri- 
WHAT YOU GET with New cation will give you more trouble- 
“RPM” DELO! free Diesel performance for your 
Let’s look at the record at the money. Try it—and see. 

end of these tests: — All pistons, 

rings and skirts in excellent con- New “RPM” Diesel Engine 
dition; oil filters wnclogged; bear- Lubricating Oil now avail- 
ings mirror-smooth, clean, and— able everywhere in the gray 

no sign of corrosion. barrel with the blue head 





Unegualed for every Diesel 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOVEMBER 15, 1939 





Order from Your Nearest 


Distributor as Listed Below: 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


“RPM” Diesel Engine Lubricating Oil 
The California Company (Montana only) 
Humble Oil & Refining Company 


Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Standard Oil Company (Nebraska) 
Standard Oil Company of California 


Standard Oil Company of Texas 
Utah Oil Refining Company 
Diol “RPM” Diesel Engine 
Lubricating Oil 
The Carter Oil Company 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Colonial Beacon Oil Company 


Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania 


Kyso "RPM" Diesel Engine 
Lubricating Oil 


Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky) 


Signal ‘RPM"’ Diesel Engine 
Lubricating Oil 
Signal Oil Company 
Sohio ‘‘RPM" Diesel Engine 
Lubricating Oil 


The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
IN CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND 
New Imperial “RPM Diesel Engine 


Lubricating Oil 
Imperial Oil Limited 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, ALBERTA 


AND SASKATCHEWAN 
New ‘‘RPM"' Diesel Engine 
Lubricating Oil 
Standard Oil Company of 
British Columbia Limited 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


“RPM” Diesel Engine Lubricating Oil 
is available in more than 100 countries. 
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Leaders Plan API. 20th Annual Meeting 


To the three thousand men attending the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s 20th annual meeting at Chi- 
cago this week, as well as to tens of thousands in the 
oil industry the world over, the above picture needs 
no caption—it’s “Byles and Boyd of the A.P.I.,” they'd 
say at a glance. 

Born at Titusville, Pa., where Colonel Drake 
brought in the first oil well, it was the destiny of Axtell 
J. Byles (right) to enter the oil business. In 1917, he 
joined Tide Water Oil Co. as counsel and in seven 
years was its president. Soon thereafter it was consoli- 
dated with Associated Oil Co. of California. When 
elected president of the A.P.I. at its mid-year meeting 


May 17, 1933 in Tulsa, Mr. Byles resigned as president 
of Tide Water and board chairman of Associated, and 
as president of Tide Water Associaied Oil Co. He is 
now serving his sixth term as A.P.I. president. 


William J. Boyd, Jr., executive vice president of 
the Institute, also entered the oil industry through the 
legal profession. His connection with the A.P.I. dates 
back to 1920 shortly after its formation. A native of 
Fairfield, Tex., “Bill’’ Boyd (it’s difficult to think of him 
with any other prefix to his name) was admitted to the 
Texas bar at 19. He was first mayor of Teague, Tex. 
at 21, and its foremost citizen ever since. 
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Demurrers Win 
On Price Law 
In State Suit 


Ly Telegraph 

FLORENCE, S. C., Nov. 14. 
Circuit Judge L. D. Lide has 
ru'ed that the South Carolina 
Price Discrimination Act, as ap- 
plied in the state’s suit against 
five major oil companies is un- 
eonstitutional. Immediately af- 
ter the order was handed down 
attorneys for the state an- 
nounced they would carry the 
ease to the State Supreme Court. 

The ruling, made in the case 
sponsored by Pete B. Thornell, 
independent oil marketer of 
Florence, S. C., (NPN Aug. 30, 
p. 19) sustained a demurrer 
tiled by Shell Cil Co., Inc., Sin- 
clair Refining Co., Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and The Tex- 
es Co., to the complaint of the 
state against themselves and 
the Gulf Refining Co. Judge 
Lide upheld the defendants on 
two points but rejected their de- 
murrer on three others. 

The case is expected to be the 
first of its kind to be passed 
upon by the state supreme 
court. Similar laws have been 
passed in other states but ap- 
plicable decisions are few. 

The statute makes it unlawful 
to discriminate unfairly by the 
sale of a commodity in general 
use with the intent of injuring 
or destroying the business of a 
competitor. The state charged 
that the companies sold gaso- 
line at prices ranging as low 
as 14.55 cents a gallon to com- 
mercial and other consumers, 
While charging filling stations 


the tank wagon price, 17.05 
cents a gallon. 
Judge Lide refused to pass 


mn a request by the plaintiff for 
in order of discovery, entitling 
the state to examine records of 
lefendant companies in an at- 
fempt to obtain further evi- 
lence of violations of the law, 
since the act already had been 
lutlawed by his ruling. 

In his order Judge Lide said 
hat the law was indefinite in 
ts method of outlining the com- 
nodities covered by the act and 
he circumstances indicating a 
idlation. He said also that it 
iad no reasonable relation to 
he legislative aim in passing 
he act. 

The companies had contended 


(Continued on page 27) 


Hits Cole Bill 





Fiery attack on the Cole Oil Bill 
by Governor Phillips was a fea- 
ture of A.P.I. first day’s program 


API. Meeting Opens, 


Gov. Phillips Blasts 
At Federal Oil Bill 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14. 


By Teletype 
N. P.N. News Bureau 


The annual convention of the Amer- 


ican Petroleum Institute, representative of the entire oil in- 
dustry in this country, is asked by Governor Leon C. Phil- 
lips of Oklahoma, to take a definite stand against the Cole 
Bill, now before Congress, which calls for Federal regula- 


tion of the oil industry. 


“T firmly believe that such legislation as the Cole Bill 
imperils democracy as we Know it,’”’ Gov. Phillips stated in an 


address to be presented at the first general session Nov. 15, 


of the 20th annual meeting of the institute, which convened 


Nov. 13. 





Oil Made Out a Good Case 
At TNEC Hearings—Boyd 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—The oil 
industry has made a good case 
for itself at the 
Washington 


hearings in 
before the Tem- 
porary National Economic Mo 
nopoly Committee, as_ typical 
of the best in the American sys- 
tem of free enterprise and as 
being capable of solving its own 
problems. 

This was the 
brought to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute convention 
here by W. R. Boyd, Jr., New 
York, executive vice-president 
of the Institute, who is to pre- 
sent a formal report at the gen- 
eral session of the convention 
Nov. 15. Mr. Boyd is taking the 
place on the program usually 
filled by Axtell J. Byles of New 
York, president of the institute, 
who is absent from this year’s 
convention through illness. 


message 


Mr. Boyd commented on the 
entire absence of complaints 
from consumers throughout the 
TNEC hearings as being par- 
ticularly gratifying to the oil 
industry representatives. 

“Nobocy appeared to _ find 
fault with the prices he paid, 
nor the services he received,” 
said Mr. Boyd. 


He spoke specifically of the 
‘ack of evidence of public sup- 
port or consumer interest in 
either proposal to divorce pipe- 
lines, or marketing operations, 
from other branches of oil com- 
panies’ business. On this point 
Mr. Boyd said: 

“The demand for divorcement 
of pipelines plainly had made 
considerable impression on 


some members of the commit- 
tee in advance of the hearing; 


but the reasons against it were 
presented so ably that, at the 
conclusion, there seemed little 
likelihood that the committee 
could find justification for such 
a recommendation. 

“Likewise the 
favor of divorcement of mar- 
keting obviously had claimed 
considerable of the committee’s 
interest among the committee 
men. But in this case again, the 
opposition presented so strong 
an array of arguments against 
it that, at the close, there 
seemed small possibility of find- 
ing reasons for favoring it. In 
fact, the evidence was pretty 
conclusive that to divorce mar- 
keting from the refining com- 
panies would have the effect of 
setting up the very kind of a 
monopoly that some members 


arguments in 


(Continued on page 17) 


The 


tion of Federal oil control is to 


other side of the ques- 
be presented before the same 
audience Nov. 15 as 
that Governor Phillips of Okla 
homa by Congress- 
man William P. Cole, Jr., of 
Maryland, whose name the oil 


institute 


addressed, 


bill now before Congress Car- 
ries. 
Mr. 


oil subcommittee of the House, 


Cole is chairman of the 


which investigated the oil indus- 


try by order of Congress in 


1934 and which has been hold 
ing public hearings on the pres- 


ent proposed federal oil con- 


trol law. He is coming to Chi- 


cago fresh from a conference 


with President Roosevelt, in 


Washington, in which the na- 
chief 
had not changed his views on 
the necessity for enactment of 
the Cole Bill. 

All early 
a record 
twentieth 


tion’s executive said he 


indications are for 
attendance at this 
annual meeting of 
the API, Nov. 13-17. General 
interest in the first day’s pro- 
ceedings was stimulated by the 
sessions of the API committee, 
the Institute organization which 
directs the  industry’s fight 
against increased taxes and 
legislation inimical to the pub 
lic interest. This is first time 
the session of this committee 
have been held at the time of 
the general institute meeting. 


(Report on Interior Secretary 
Ickes’ testimony on oil legisla- 
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tion before Cole Committee ap- 
pears on Page 18.) 

Gov. Phillips said he ap- 
proached the subject of Federal] 
oil regulation from the view- 
point of a county-seat lawyer 
from a small oil town in Okla- 
homa, who, in his former prac- 
tice of law had_ represented 
many independent oil operators 
as well as farmers and other 
business men; as well as from 
the viewpoint of the chief ex- 
ecutive of a principal oil-produc- 
ing state. 

“From the control of the pro- 
duction of oil,” said Gov. Phil- 
lips, “it is but a simple step to 
control of refining, transporta- 
tion and marketing. 

“Partial control of one branch 
of an industry having been es- 
tablished as a policy, leads in- 
evitably to control of the en- 
tire industry. 

“Since all basic commodities 
flow in interstate commerce, 
control of the petroleum _in- 
dustry would naturally and cer- 
tainly lead to control of other 
basic industries for the same 
reason. 

“If this should happen, we 
will have arrived at national so- 
cialism. We will have abandoned 
free and ex-democratic govern- 
ment in America.” 


‘Gives Despotic Power’ 


The Oklahoma governor com- 
pared the proposed federal oil 


regulatory law with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, 
pointing out that both give 


despotic power to a federally 
appointed board to make regu- 
lations, hear evidence against 
its own rules and decree punish- 
ment, without following the 
rules of procedure in the courts. 

The oil states now, with the 
co-operation of the oil indus- 
try are producing crude in the 
light of the soundest conserva- 
tion policies, Gov. Phillips told 
his institute audience. Reserves 
of available oil in sight have 
been constantly increased, he 
said, and oil was being produced 
under sound engineering prac- 
tice, to insure the largest re- 
covery for the use of civiliza- 
tion. 

Research and discovery has 
made available to the public 
many by-products of petroleum, 
he brought out. The nation 
need have no fear of a short- 
age of oil or gas in any emer- 
gency and it is not necessary 
to have government control in 
order to assure an adequate sup- 
ply, he said. 

“Is there any good reason 
why some federal official should 
now survey the field and pro- 
pose a bill to take over your in- 
dustry?” Gov. Phillips asked. 
“Can that attempt be anything 
but a longing grasp for more 
power? Why should the sug- 
gestion be even raised? 

“We have seen the comming- 


On API Program 





Congressman Wm. P. Cole, Jr., 

Ma., chairman of oil subcommit- 

tee, who was slated to talk at 
opening A.P.I. session 


ling of federal employes in the 
boards of directors and boards 
of control of the corporations 
of some of the European coun- 
tries. At first the government 
controlists wanted only a fifty- 
fifty voice in the control of the 
industries of those nations, then 
they wanted the majority, and 
later they took over the entire 
control of the business of the 
nation and a dictatorship fol- 
lowed.” 

There is no new conservation 
principle in the Cole bill, the 
Governor of Oklahoma asserted, 
and he said it called for only a 
duplication of the effort and 
expense which the oil states are 
put to in their present program 
of regulation. By its terms he 
said the bill was an unqualified 
indorsement of the methods 
and practices invoked in the 
oil producing states. 


“But, like many modern laws, 
it sets up an appointive official 


with despotic powers,” he 
stated. “This official is given 
the right to enact legislation 


by merely prescribing rules and 
regulations.” 

Most of the state conservation 
laws are superior to the pro- 
posed federal legislation, he 
stated, in that they take into 
consideration the fact that the 
production of oil in excess of 
market demand is waste, while 
the proposed federal act omits 
entirely consideration of that 
form of waste. 

Then, too, the state laws are 
fairer and more equitable than 
the proposed Cole Bill because 
they provide for ratable_ tak- 
ing, commonly called proration. 
In the Cole Bill, said Gov. Phil- 
lips, it does not appear that the 
commissioner who would be 
created to administer the law 
would be obliged to consider 
the correlative rights of the 
owners of property, or to re- 
quire ratable taking of crude 


from the ground. 

Referring to the fact that the 
proposed federal oil regulation 
law would not destroy the in- 
herent rights of the producing 
states to exercise their police 
power in the enactment and en- 
forcement of their conservation 
laws, Gov. Phillips said this 
problem might arise: 


“It is conceivable that the 
state, in the exercise of its 
sovereignty, would prescribe 
certain regulations, while the 
commissioner the federal au- 
thority, employing a different 
set of engineers and experts, 
would prescribe different rules. 


Producer’s Dilemma Cited 


“The producer would then be 
in a dilemma. If he ignored 
the federal rule and observed 
the state rule, he would be sub- 
ject to heavy penalty. If he 
ignored the state rule and 
obeyed the Commissioner, he 
would be subjected to the pen- 
alties provided by the state. 


“Thus it is probable he would 
experience difficulty in faith- 
fully serving two masters. The 
provisions of the proposed law 
whereby the federal commis- 
sioner may co-operate with the 
state authorities is optional 
with the commissioner. He is 
“authorized” but not “directed” 
to do so. 

“A real conflict of authority 
would be inevitable unless the 
Cole Bill should be amended 
so as to deprive the states of 


their police power and the Su- 
preme Court should sustain 
such a law. In that event the 
states would lose all jurisdic- 
tion that would be a complete 
surrender of state sovereignty.” 


Governor Phillips described 
how the regulations of the fed- 
eral commissioner would have 
all the force and effect of law 
and any violation, or failure to 
obey, would be punishable by 
fine and imprisonment, for each 
day’s violation. By the terms 
of the bill, he said, the oil field 
pumper, gauger, superintendent 
as well as the president of the 
company could each be indicted 
by a Federal Court in any state 
and found equally guilty of the 
same violations. 


“To determine whether any 
person has violated, or is about 
to violate, any provision of the 
act, or any rule of the com- 
missioner,” he said, “the com- 
missioner is constituted a court 
of inquiry, and may require the 
accused to give evidence against 
himself under oath.” 


“By the terms of the bill”, 
said the Governor, “the com- 
missioner is vested not only 
with legislative, judicial and ex- 
ecutive power, but he is granted 
broad discretionary powers. Re- 
peatedly, the Bill uses the words, 
‘the commissioner is authorized 
and empowered’ but nowhere 
is he ‘directed’. It may be truly 
said that the powers granted to 
the proposed commissioner are 
dictatorial.” 


Phillips Says Cole Oil Bill 
Has Powers Similar to NLRB 


In calling attention to the 
similarity between the Cole 
Bill and the act creating the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
Governor Phillips said both 
give similar despotic power to 
a federally appointed Board. 
Both provide that the rules of 
evidence in the Courts shall not 
be controlling in hearings before 
that Board. 


Both the proposed oil law and 
the labor act give a _ federal 
board authority to make 
charges, hear evidence under.its 
own rules and decree punish- 
ment. Both permit the legal 
action to be taken away from 
the state of the party or com- 
pany involved and removed to 
Washington. 

“We all agree that the pur- 
pose of the Labor act is worthy 
but it is now apparent that the 
granting of despotic power to 
some appointive authority may 
well work irreparable injustice 
to both employer and employe,” 
said Governor Phillips. 


“When we look at governmen- 


tal regulation of business,” said 
the Governor in_ conclusion, 
“can we say that it will improve 
the lot of American citizens 
engaged in private employment. 

“Can we expect the admin- 
istration of our oil fields by the 
government to be better than 
its agricultural efforts have 
been in my state of Oklahoma. 
In my state the small farmer 
has been driven from the land 
to the WPA rolls and we can 
now see that the government 
experts are not all wise. 

“Can we point with pride to 
the Government regulation of 
the railroads. Will we shut our 
eyes to the fact that they are 
now almost wholly dependent 
upon advances by the Govern- 
ment. 


“Do the results of govern- 
ment regulation of the coal in- 
dustry tempt us to get under 
cover or government control, in 
order to perpetuate and safe- 
guard the future of these mil- 
lions of Americans we have 
been talking about.” 
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Refiners Focus 


Attention 


On API Alkylation Papers 


By Teletype 

N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 14.—-Refiners’ 
attention will be focused on 
methods for producing aviation 
fuel of high octane number and 
other desirable characteristics 
when the Division of Refining 


of the American Petroleum In. 
stitute gets down to business, 
Nov. 17. 

Two alkylation processes will 
be discussed for the first time 
since commercial plants have 
been built or are under construc- 
tion. Alkylation converts light 
hydrocarbons directly into 
heavier hydrocarbons in the 
gasoline range. Under the most 
ideal conditions one process pro- 
duces material of 100-octane 
number and the other of 94-oc- 
tane number. Under commer- 
cial condition, however, the 
product of both may range from 
78 to 93 octane number. 

The alkylation products are 
particularly suitable in aviation 
fuel not only because of high 
octane number but because they 
are particularly susceptible to 
octane-number boost by tetra- 
ethyl lead, because they have 
very low sulfur content, high 
calorific value, are not sensitive 
to different engine conditions, 
and are stable with respect to 
gum formation. 


Five Companies Join 


Alkylation with sulfuric acid 
as a SCC catalyst will be pre- 
sented by S. H. McAllister, Shell 
Development Co., for five com- 
panies who have combined their 
efforts in putting the process on 
a commercial basis. The five are 
Anglo-Iranian, The Texas Co., 
Standard Oil Development Co., 
Shell Development Co., and 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. The 
Thermal Alkylation process is 
a development of Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. The paper on this 
was prepared by G. G. Oberfell 
and F. E. Frey of the Phillips 
company. The sulfuric acid al- 
kylation process is a low tem- 
perature process while the Ther- 
mal process is a high pressure, 
high temperature process. 

Catalytic refining processes 
will again receive considerable 
attention to the refining division 
meetings of this institute con- 
vention. Catalytic reforming 
will be presented by A. G. Peter- 
kin, J. R. Bates, and H. P. 
Broom, of the Houdry Process 
Corp. The reforming equipment 
is a duplicate of cracking equip- 
ment and may be employed in 
cracking without change. 

The principal difference in 
process operation is doubling 


the rate of flow of charge stock 
through the catalyst beds in re- 
forming. The object of reform- 
ing is the production of higher 
quality aviation fuel base stocks 
which are more susceptible to 
lead and require less iso-octane 
or other high-octane blending 
materials for producing a given 
aviation fuel. 

The importance of complete 
desulfurication, in making avia- 
tion fuel base stock respond bet- 
ter to lead additions, will be 
brought out when a paper by 
W. A. Schulze and R. C. Alden 
of Phillips Petroleum Co. is pre- 
sented. The wide difference in 
lead response between gasolines 
with only a few thousandths 
per cent difference in sulfur con- 
tents as the sulfur content ap- 
proaches zero, is greater than 
most people have suspected, they 
will show, and the increasing 
difference as greater amounis 
of lead are added is especiaiiy 
significant with respect to avia- 
tion fuel. 


High-Octane Sources Cited 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, of Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., at a 
meeting today summarized the 


volumes of 100-octane gasoline | 
potentially available yearly in| 
the U. S. He said this volume Is | 


greater than the volume of all 


gasoline now being produced. | 


From refinery gases alone &,- 
345,000,000 gallons of 81-octane 
gasoline are available, he said, 
or 3,275,000,000 gallons of 92- 
octane fuel. About 6,000,000,000 
gallons of 100-octane aviation 
gasoline are available yearly 
when the 92-octane gasoline is 
blended with other fractions 
plus tetra-ethyl lead. This vol- 
ume of aviation gasoline does 
not take into consideration the 
volumes of aviation stock pro- 
ducible from hydrogenation and 
catalytic cracking of oils, he 
said. 

Dr. Egloff’s subject was “Gaso- 
line Grading Laws,” the futility 
of which laws he demonstrated 
by describing the rapid progress 
in petroleum refining in produc- 
ing qualities above minimum re- 
quirements and by the uncer- 
tainty of present methods for 
measuring motor fuel proper- 
ties; notably, anti-knock. 


Gulf Coast Plant Shuts Down 


CORPUS CHRISTI, Tex., 
Nov. 13.—Terminal Refining 
Corp.’s 12,000-barrel refinery 


here was shut down Nov. 8 and 
will resume operations in 10 
days or when sufficient crude 
has been accumulated, accord- 
ing to T. W. McArdle, Terminal 
sales manager. 
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Warns of New Efforts to Legislate: 


Farm Alcoholinto Use as Motor-Fuel 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 14.--In spite of all the evidence that has 
been accumulated over a number of years that alcohol cannot 
compete with gasoline as motor fuel on any sound economic 
basis, the oil industry, in protecting the interests of motorists 
and farmers, must be continually on guard against efforts to 
legislate alcohol into use as motor fuel, according to Conger 
Reynolds, Chicago, (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana) chairman of 
the Committee on Motor Fuels of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. He spoke before the Interstate Conference on Automotive 
Taxation, being held here by the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee. 





In the last six years, 19 bills 








on alcohol-gasoline have been ject been passed, said Mr. Rey- 
introduced in Congress, said Mr. nolds, and in neither instance 
Reynolds; 31 more have been : : 
: . does the legislation have any 
introduced in the legislatures of ie : 
practical effect in the market- 
ing of motor fuel but neverthe- 
f > \ i Ag ‘ rhe a >. : ; ; 
APIC Director Markham’s re- jess, the situation remains 
port is covered on Page 24 threatening. he stated 
« i . c . 
The few actual commercial 
12 states. A radical bill on this efforts that have been made to 
subject failed of passage in the sell alcohol made from farm 
last Nebraska legislature by produce to blend with gasoline 
only one vote, and another in as motor fuel have been fail- 
Iowa gained strong support. ures, Mr. Reynolds stated. He 


Several measures 
consideration in 
said. 

Only in South Dakota and 
Nebraska have laws on this sub 


are under 
Congress, he 


mentioned the plant of the At- 
chison Agrol Co., at Atchison, 
Kans., sponsored by the Chem- 
ical Foundation to demonstrate 
that alcohol could be made 





from corn and sorghum and 
other domestic products, at a 
price to compete with gasoline. 

“After a tempestuous career, 
this plant has been idle for a 
year,” he said. “For all prac- 
tical purposes, it is a complete 
failure. It has proved only that 
alcohol cannot compete. And 
the Chemical Foundation is out 
somewhere between half a mil- 
lion and a million dollars as the 
cost of its adventure.” 

The difficulties encountered 
in trying to develop a market 
for alcohol gasoline blends as 
motor fuel were well illustrated 
in the efforts the sponsors of 
the Atchison plant made at 
Sioux City early in 1938, said 
Mr. Reynolds. 

“Representatives of the At- 
chison plant offered to build an 
alcohol plant in Sioux City if a 
demand could be developed for 
3000 gallons of alcohol per day,” 
he said. “Naturally anxious to 
secure a new industry for Sioux 
City, the Chamber of Com- 
merce sent out workers to con- 
vince motor-fuel dealers that 


they should stock and sell the 
Atchison blend. It was repre- 


| sented as a civic duty for deal- 


ers to handle and consumers to 
buy the alcoholized product. 

“Aided by such high pressure 
methods, the marketers of the 
Atchison blend succeeded in get- 
ting into about half the stations 
in Sioux City and their sales 
climbed to as much as 1000 gal- 
lons of alcohol a day. But their 
goal of 3000 gallons never was 
approached. 

“After the novelty of the idea 
had worn off, after everybody 
interested had checked for him- 
self the fancy claims made for 
the blend, after the fact had be- 
come evident that there was 
nothing to the blend to justify 
its extra cost, the sales declined 
rapidly. Dealers soon began 
dropping out. Today, I am told, 
not one is handiing alcohol-gaso- 
line.” 


Oil’s Attitude Misrepresented 


The attitude of the o:] indus- 
try itself toward the alcohol- 
gasoline blend has been consist- 
ently misrepresented by propon- 
ents of alcohol as fuel, Mr. Rey- 
nolds brought out. The oil com 
panies have no reason for oppos- 
ing the experiments in the sale 
of alcohol blends in free compe- 
tition and some oil companies 


have actually taken part in 
these experiments. If the con- 
sumers want  alcohol-gasoline, 





Speakers at A.PI.C. Automotive Tax Conference 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14. the inter 
state conference on automotive taxation, held at Chicago this 


Among the speakers at 


week by the American Petroleum Industries Committee, in 
connection with the 20th annual meeting of the American 


Petroleum Institute, were the following (reading from left to 
right, below): 


Conger Reynolds, Chicago, public relations director of 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, who spoke on “alky-gas” pro- 


posals. 
Dr. Gustav Egloff, Chicago, research director of Universal 





Conger Reynolds 


Dr. Gustav Egloff 


Oil Products, whose topic was “Compulsory Gasoline Grading.” 
Thomas H. McDonald, Commissioner of Public Roads of 
the U. S., came cut from Washington to talk on the “Highway 


Program for the U. S.” 
Ted V. Rodgers, 
Trucking Ass’ns., 


Inc., told 


Scranton, Pa., 


president of American 


the A.P.I.C. meeting that “the 


trucking industry feels nothing but friendship toward the petro 


leum industry. 
want to thank you sincerely 


Our interests are parallel in many respects. 


for your co-operation in the past, 


and I hope we shall have your continued co-operation in the 


” 


future. 


T. H. McDonald 


Ted V. Rodgers 
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A.P.I. Speakers Discuss Oil's Public Relations 





H. H. Anderson 


R. B. Brown 


CHICAGO, Nov. 14.--Reading left to right above are four 
speakers on the American Petroleum Institute’s program for 
its 20th annual meeting here this week, as follows: 

H. H. Anderson, St. Louis, vice president of Shell Oil Co., 
Inc., and chairman of the oil industry’s labor committee under 
NRA, who addressed a group session on public relations, tak- 
ing the topic, “Petroleum’s Good-will Ambassadors.” 


W. S. S. Rodgers 


W. D. Humphrey 


importance of the oil industry presenting a united front against 


excessive 
W:S:S. 
chairman 


taxation. 


of the A.P.I. 


Rodgers, New York, president of The Texas Corp., 
public 


relations committee, who pre- 


sided at the group sessions on this subject. 


W. 


D. Humphrey, Findlay 


, O., of The Ohio Oil Co., who 


traced the importance in this machine age of lubricants and oth- 





Russell B. Brown, Washington, general counsel for the er derivatives of “Helpful Petroleum,” speaking at the pub- 
Independent Petroleum Ass’n. of America, who stressed the lic relations sessions. 
regardless of its higher costs fuel would bring it back into The cost to the farmer of his that it was opposed by an over- 
and other disadvantages, the oil use. Moreover, refiners could motor fuel, at the higher prices whelming majority of the in- 
companies will benefit from enter into the business of pro- necessary if an alcohol blend dustry.” 
learning that fact, since they ducing alcohol. It would make were used, would bring down ‘The two theories of the pres- 
are the recognized suppliers of little difference to them whether the benefits of his higher price ent-qay proponents of monopoly 

. tre . in i oe sista 3 sa . : ; care ; , sic , oo. cali PE ; _ 

motor fuel to the public _in they were using crude oil or for corn, to a net price of 28 in the oil industry would seem 
whatever form that motor fuel tarm products as raw materials, cents a bushel, a price for which ty pe pretty well broken down 
is at present, Mr. Reynolds if the alcohol-gasoline scheme farmers cannot afford to pro- py the mass of evidence pre- 
brought out. could be operated on a sound duce corn sented before the TNEC, said 

The serious threat to the oi] basis. Also, he pointed out, were the Mr. Boyd. One theory is, he 
industry, he emphasized, was in “Indeed, some companies in production of corn or other|continued, that some 20 to 25 
the proposals to legislate alco- the cern belt would have certain products which might be used|so-called “majors” are united 
hol into use as motor fuel. advantages to gain from buying in making alcohol turned to on|in a war against all the rest 

Part of his address refuted part of their raw materials from 


the often heard arguments from 
the proponents of alcohol as mo- 
tor fuel that the oil companies 
are opposed to alcohol because 
it might decrease consumption 
of petroleum. 

“Naturally 
net welcome 
crease in the 


their farm customers, instead of 
having to go down into Texas 
and Oklahoma for crude oil. 


Few Farmers Would Benefit 


“So far as marketers are con- 
cerned, there need be no loss of 
market.” 

In looking at 


producers would 
a 10 per cent de- 


demand for petro the “alky-gas” 


leum but it would not ruin proposals from the viewpoint of 
them,” he stated. Motor fuel the farmers of the country, Mr. 
blends with alcohol advocated Reynolds brought out points in 


so far have been 10 per cent al- 
cohol to 90 per cent of gasoline.” 
The demand for petroleum is 
growing. The 10 per cent would 
soon be regained—certainly, if 
the great prosperity which alco- 
hol proponents promise from 
their scheme could develop, it 
would be regained quickly. 

“For refiners, adoption of the 
scheme would mean that per- 
haps one-tenth of their present 
gasoline - manufacturing equip- 
ment might become surplus, but other fermentable products, but 
in a short time the natural are purchasers of them, could 
growth in demand for motor not possibly benefit. 


answer to those who see only 
benefits for farmers in produc- 
ing crops from which alcohol 


fuel. 

Only farmers in the general 
vicinity of distilleries could sell 
their products for alcohol man- 
ufacture, he said. For others, 
cost of transportation would be 
too high. Also dairymen, stock- 
men, cotton farmers and others 
who do not produce corn 


could be made to use as motor 


or 


a large scale, it might lead to 
mechanized and collective farm 


ing in the effort to produce 
these crops at the lowest pos- 


sible figure and tend to drive in- 
dependent farmers out of busi- 
ness. 

“Do the farmers of the corn 
belt want to risk forcing a kind 
of demand for crops that easily 
might lead to mechanized, col- 
lective farming and overwhelm 
them as individuals?” asked Mr. 
Reynolds. 


Oil Made Out 
Good Case at TNEC 


(Continued from page 13) 


of the committee had been led 
to believe existed. 

“As to both pipelines and 
marketing, in the final analysis 
it was made plain by the Insti- 
tute’s spokesmen that divorce- 
ment would be disastrous, and 


of the oil companies; the other 
is that the “price leadership” 
of a few big integrated com- 
panies in their territories, gives 
them a measure of control that 
savors of monopoly. Said Mr. 
Boyd: 
“It was made very plain that, 
the one hand, the 20 or 25 
‘majors’ are too busy compet- 
ing with each other and that, 
on the other side, the so-called 
‘price leaders’ constantly are 
having their leadership chal- 
lenged and sometimes defeated.” 
He stated that 
of conservation policies and 
practices in recent years was 
gone into in much detail in the 


on 


development 


|committee’s hearings and that 
the record will present a vast 


amount of material that will be 
as illuminating to oil men as 
to legislators and public admin- 


istrators. “We believe it was 
clearly demonstrated that con- 
servation cannot be accom- 


plished without proration,” said 
Mr. Boyd. 
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Ickes Denies Cole Oil Bill Aims 
At Supplanting Control by States 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
The Interior Department-draft- 
ed federal oil bill (H.R. 7372) is 
not aimed at superseding state 
authority with feceral power, 
but is merely directed at pre- 
vention physical waste in 
oil and gas production, Interior 
Secretary Ickes vehemently de- 
clared before the Cole oil sub- 


of 


committee at the close of its 
preliminary hearings on _ the 
measure, 


At the close of the hearings, 
Congressman Cole, Md., chair- 
man, indicated that the next 
hearings probably will be held 
in New Orleans about the 10th 


of December, adding that his 
committee will decide  defi- 
nitely on the time and place 
sometime within the next two 
weeks. 

“In the main,” Secretary 
Ickes said in his prepared 
statement, “the bill deals with 


the definition, investigation, de- 
termination, prevention and 
correction of waste in oil pro- 


cuction. These provisions of 
the bill, in my opinion, do not 
leprive oil producers of any 
right which they have now, 
other than the right, if it can 
be so regarded, to produce oil 
wastefully.” 

“The bill,” he continued, 
what its title says it is 
promote the conservation of 
petroleum and to provide for 
co-operation with the states in 
preventing waste of petroleum.” 

Secretary Ickes dwelt at 
some length on the “national 
defense” angles of conserva- 
tion. 


$63 


is 
one to 


Attacks Oil Compact 


Attacking the interstate oil 
compact, he said “I am aware 
of no specific recommendation 
or action on its part to prevent 
such physical waste” as the bill 
provides. 

Answering arguments _ that 
the bill would apply only to fu- 
ture fields, the secretary said 
that of course it could have no 
part in fields already  over- 
drilled, ete., but explained that 
the bill was aimed at “avoid- 
able” waste, which would _ in- 


Ickes Testifies before Cole Committee 


lan r 





Interior Secretary Ickes reads 


31-pone 


statement of his 


on oil industry 


views 


clude such fields as are not 
overdrilled, and future fields 
also. 


Asserting that numerous op- 
ponents of the bill had implied 
there would be federal inspec- 
tors “scurrying around the 
countryside” looking for viola- 
tions, Secretary Ickes said that 
if he had any connection with 
its administration “I assure you 
that there will be no such rui 
ning around to disturb and an- 
noy and that action to prevent 
waste will be taken only in 
those instances where the facts 
are beyond engineering dispute 
and where there is a deliberate 
unwillingness to correct them.” 


Conflicts ‘Might’ Arise 


The purpose of the bill, Mr. 
Ickes said, “is not to supplant 
state authority with federal au- 
thority. Instances might arise,” 
he said, “in which there would 
be elements of conflict between 
these authorities and, if the 
matter should reach a_ point 
where determination was neces- 
sary, it is the intent of this bill 
that the federal authority would 
prevail.” 

On questioning by committee 
members, Mr. Ickes said that he 
had no particular brief for his 
own bill, but that “If your com- 
mittee can find a better way to 
strengthen the hands of the 
state authcrities and make cer- 
tain that their appointed task 
will be done effectively, you may 
count on my support. I am not 
favoring this bill because of a 
desire to do more work or to as- 
sume more responsibility. Il am 
doing it because I want to see 
done well a job which is of vital 
importance to our nation.” 

The Interior Secretary said he 
had asked his Solicitor to pre- 
pare a brief on the bill’s consti 
tutionality, which would be pre- 
sented to the committee shortly. 
Also, he said, Interior Depart- 
ment representatives will give 
the committee a picture of some 
of the alleged “waste” which has 
occurred in oil production under 
state laws. 

Chief questioning of the Inte- 
rior Secretary was by Rep. Wol- 
verton, although Chairman Cole 
and Rep. Kelly, Ill., took part. 

Mr. Cole said he was person- 
ally a bit disturbed as to wheth- 
er “waste” was adequately de- 
fined in the bill, and asked if 
the secretary thought that in 
the light of recent develop- 





Plait Is ‘Seeing Things’, 
Says Secretary Ickes 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
V/ASHINGTCN, Nov. 13. 
Interior Secretary Ickes 
told the Cole oil subcom- 
mittee, when asked for a 
comment on W. C. Platt’s 
article introducing the 
Readers’ Forum in the Oct. 
25 ecition of NATIONAL 
PETROLEUM NEWS, that 
“whoever wrote that must 
be seeing things at night”. 

Rep. Wolverton, New Jer- 
sey, who asked the secre- 
tary for comment, replied 
that Mr. Platt had apparent- 
ly put it in print so that 
it could be seen in the light. 

The excerpt from N.P.N. 
read to Secretary Ickes by 
Wolverton »scerted the Cole 
bill (HR 7372) would give 
one man “power to not only 
regulate the flow of crude 
oil to the refineries, but... 
from the refineries, nerhaps 
even through terminals to 
bulk plants, and perhaps 
to the consumer.” 











ments there was need for his 


recommendations. 
Cites California Situation 


Mr. Ickes said he thought the 
California (where a _ state oil 
control bill was voted down 
Nov. 7) situation “is pretty good 
notice that we can’t expect much 
from the second largest produc- 
ing state in the country acting 
cn its own volition.” 

“Any proposal,” Ickes said, 
“is always regarded as outland- 
ish, currently .... I think the 
nation has a right and duty to 
interest itself in waste.” 

Asked by Rep. Wolverton if 
he had any suggestions as to 
imports and exports, the Inte- 
rior Secretary said he “person- 
ally” believed in ‘saving what 
we've got,” and that he believed 
it was up to Congress to pro- 
pose a bill concerning exports 
and imports. 

Would Curb Oil Exports 

The secretary said that 
Administration, “so far as I 
know” haz: not expressed any 
opinion, but that “personally, | 
believe it would be a gcod na- 
tional policy to reduce drasti- 
cally our exports.” 

Rep. Wolverton said that he 
believed the department’s broad- 
casts promoting the Cole bill 
announced such “catastrophic” 
results if it were not passed 
that, in the larger sense, some- 
thing shouid be done about ex 
ports. 

The New Jersey representa 
tive said, further, that while the 
Interior Department’s argu 
ments were based on the theory 
of a very small supply, “this 


the 
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committee has heard testimony 
showing that the supply has 
been greatly increased in the 
past few years.” 

“We don’t say,” Ickes an- 
swered, “and never have said, 
that more large reserves may 
not be discovered—in fact there 
may be a flood of oil. I hope 
we’re unnecessarily alarmed. 
But I can’t see why we should 
condone waste even if there is a 
40 or 50 years supply.” 

Rep. Wolverton also brought 


up the subject of government 
information as to reserves 
which had been brought up be- 
fore. Secretary Ickes said “we 
have neither facilities, money or 
authority” to make surveys as 
to reserves, and have to depend 
upon American Petroleum In- 
stitute and other figures. 

Since the legislation is based 
upon scarcity of supply, Mr. 
Wolverton answered that he be- 
lieved the government should 
have some official figures. 


‘Price-Fixing’, Says Ickes 
Of Six-State Oil Shutdown 


Discussing the _ shutdowns, 
Mr. Ickes said “they were using 
a conservation measure to af- 
fect prices,” and urged the com- 
mittee to make certain that in 
its bill, price considerations 
would be entirely out of the pic- 
ture—that prevention of waste 
be the only argument. 

After Mr. Ickes told the com- 
mittee about the brief on the 
bill’s constitutionality, Mr. Wol- 
verton asked him about the 
identity of the “solicitor.” 

Mr. Ickes said he was Nathan 
R. Margold, and Mr. Wolver- 
ton questioned him closely as to 
Mr. Margold’s part in the so- 
called Margold bill of several 
years ago, which would have 
given the federal government 
almost restrictive control over 
the industry. 

In defense of his solicitor, Mr. 
Ickes said the “Margold Bill’ 
was drawn along lines submit- 
ted by then-Rep. Marland, Okla., 
that he knew of nobody at that 
time who wanted to go as far as 
Marland did, and that actual 
drafting of the bill was no more 
than the department wouid 
have done for any Congressman 
who asked it. 

Referring to the article in NA- 
TIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
of Oct. 25 by Frank Phillips, 
Bartlesville, Okla., board chair- 
man of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
the Interior Secretary said that 
“whenever anyone can’t think of 
a valid argument, he _ shouts 
‘Dictator,’ ” which is not, the 
secretary asserted, a valid argu- 
ment. 

“If you could go back through 
the files (of N.P.N. and other 
trade journals) you’d find just 
as vehement expressions of op- 
position to state regulatory laws 
which are now pretty generally 
accepted.” 

“It simply means,” he added, 
“that as in the past the oil in- 
dustry wants to run its. busi- 
ness in its own way, without re- 
spect to the public interest.” In 
lescribing the “public interest” 
in oil, the secretary said it was 
probably the most vital natural 
resource aside from air, water 
ind sunshine.” 

Mr. Wolverton still expressed 


doubt as to the powers of the 
federal government in enacting 
such a law, when Mr. Ickes left 
the stand. 

Only witness after Mr. Ickes 
was Dr. Glenn E. McLaughlin, 
economics professor at Hunter 
College (N. Y. City), who had 
appeared at the TNEC hearings, 
and who was a member of the 
“Watkins panel.” Besides advo- 
cating the bill, advocating unit- 
ized development, and _ other 
phases covered by the econo- 
mists in the panel, he asserted 
that “only by federal action—po- 
tential or exercised can uni- 
form standards be achieved and 
can comparative output among 
states reflect the best conserva- 
tion of reserves.” 

Earlier in the week, Interior, 
Navy and War Department offi- 
cials had indorsed the oil bill. 

Rear Admiral H. A. Stuart, 
director of Naval Petroleum Re- 
serves, told the committee about 
the Navy’s reserves and urged 
passage of the Cole Bill on prin- 
ciple. He said the petroleum 
content of the lands now in the 


Naval Reserves is_ insufficient 


for the Navy’s needs, and that 
the department has been trying 
to add to them. 

He said, however, that the de- 
partment’s only efforts along 
this line had been directed at 
the tide-covered oil lands, and 
that no effort had been made to 
prospect the other government- 
owned lands for oil. 

The Navy spokesman said he 
did not believe his department 
ever had issued a statement as 
to its policy on exports and im- 
ports of oil, but added that he, 
personally, would like to see 
all exports stopped and imports 
increased—although he didn’t 
think it could be done. 

Regarding the section of the 
bill which would give the Inte- 
rior Department control over 
Naval Reserves, the witness said 
it was the only portion of the 
bill to which his department ob- 
jects, and that an agreement has 
been reached with the Interior 
Department for amendment of 
this section. Chairman Cole as- 
sured him that the committee 
would take no_ steps’ which 
would abrogate the Navy’s con- 
trol over its own reserves. 

H. B. Soyster, chief of the oil 
and gas leasing division of the 
Geological Survey, followed Stu- 
art, describing the leasing pol- 
icy and practices on government 
lands, Indian lands, etc. 

He said that studies made by 
the Survey in 275 oil fields 
showed that there was “waste- 
ful” production in 51 fields, and 
declared that the bill would not 
curtail state authority, but rath- 
er would aid it. 

Col. H. K. Rutherford, director 
of the Army’s planning branch, 
followed Soyster, and joined in 
the Navy’s support of the bill. 

The military proponents of 
the measure were followed by a 





Army-Navy War Oil Needs 
Told to Cole Committee 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTCN, Nov. 13. 
Some forecasts heretofore un 
expressed have been developed 
in questioning of the Cole oil 

subcommittee. They include: 


1. Wartime oil demands 
of the Army and Navy 
would approximate some 


62,000,000 barrels annually, 
compared with 10,500,000 
in peace time. 

2. Motor fuel demand in 
1939 will be around 550,- 
000,000 barrels, compared 
with 522,000,000 barrels in 
1938 and 377,000,000 barrels 
in 1933. 

3. Total demand 
oils in 1939 will approxi- 
mate 1,415,000,000 barrels, 
an increase of 5.5 per cent 
over last year and of 37 
per cent over 1934. 


for all 


The Army-Navy figures are 
based on statements of Admiral 


H. A. Stuart and Col. H. K. 
Rutherford. The former § said 
that Navy requirements in 


peacetime would be but 9,000,- 
000 barrels, whereas the war- 
time demand might reach _50,- 
000,000 barrels. 

Col. Rutherford said that the 
Army’s requirements might in- 
crease from 1,500,000 barrels, 
peacetime, to 10,000.000 or 12, 
000,000 barrels, wartime. 

The total motor fuel estimate 
for 1939 was presented by Dr. 
H. A. Breakey, Mines Bureau 
economist who makes up the 
monthly forecasts. 

The total 
was presented 
White, 
mist 


demand _ estimate 
by Dr. A: G. 
Bureau of Mines econo- 
who studies trends. 


“panel” from the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, similar 
to that which appeared before 
the Monopoly Committee (NPN, 
Oct. 25, p. 11), who urged “sci- 
entific unit control.” The panel 
was headed by Prof. Ralph J. 
Watkins, who headed up the 
kenergy Survey of the National 
Resources Committee, report of 
which urged federal oil control 
(NPN, Feb. 22, p. 9). 

Prof. Watkins’ assertion that 
“only the federal government 
has jurisdiction commensurate 
with the scope of this (conser- 


vation) problem” drew a _ bar- 
rage of questions from Rep. 
Wolverton, who was_ insistent 
upon the legal authority the 
witness had for such a state- 
ment. 

“You used very strong lan- 
guage,” Mr. Wolverton said, 


“and it would seem to me that 
unless you could point out legal 
authority, it is not proven. If 
you have any legal authority 
for such a statement, I’d be 
glad to have it.” 

After considerable question- 
ing, the witness said the re- 
sources committee did not have 
any legal basis for the state- 
ment, but: “In my opinion, the 
National Resources Committee 
would have been justified in 
making the recommendation 
even though it had the opinion 
of the most capable legal au- 
thority in the country that it 
could not be accomplished with- 


out a_ constitutional amend- 
ment.” 
Another witness from the 


“panel” was B. E. Lindsly, also 
of the National Resources 
group, most of whose testimony 
was devoted to quotations from 
various industry leaders before 
the Cole committee in 1934 in 
favor of unitized development. 

Another early witness was 
Harold C. Miller, senior petrole- 
um engineer, Mines’ Bureau, 
San Francisco, who was of the 
opinion that the states are do- 
ing a good job of controlling 
production, and that it would 
be no easier for the federal 
government than for the states. 


Mr. Miller also said that it 
was “too late” to apply unitiza- 
tion, and other measures pro- 
posed in the federal bill to exist- 
ing fields, and that to apply 
them to future fields would 
handicap them in competing 
with older fields. 

Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, chief 
of the Mines Bureau’s Techno- 
logical Branch, appeared also, 


to speak about the possibilities 
of synthetic products. He said 
that production of gasoline 
from coal would be 3 or 4 times 
more than production from pe- 
troleum, and that even using all 
the bituminous coal produced 
in this country annually, not 
more than 5 per cent the amount 
of gasoline produced today from 
petroleum could be made. 
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Maybe (Just Maybe) the Railroads have Awakened 


And Will Do Something about Oil Rates 


It looks as if, at last, the railroads 
may actually be interested in trying to 
get back some of their lost oil tonnage. 

It looks that way, but One can never 
tell about what the railroads are really 
up to in‘their relations with the oil in- 
dustry. For years, it has seemed, one 
thing they did not want to sell to the 
oil industry was transportation. The roads 
have kept their oil rates high, they have 
fought every effort to reduce them, they 
have seen pipe line and truck and water 
transportation take more and more of 
their oil tonnage and all they have done 
about it is to Oppose any reduction in 
rates that might tend to hold or get back 
their oil business. 

Once upon a time, more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago, the roads seemed 
to jump at the beck and call of the old 
Standard Oil interests, but in those days 
the roads got something for their con- 
duct. Since that time, the roads’ obstinate 
determination to maintain high rail rates 
has only taken money out of their own 
pockets. 

At Dallas recently a group of Inde- 
pendent Mid-Continent refiners, who are 
dependent on the railroads, presented 
evidence against the high rates to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
nub of their story is that for lack of 
transportation facilities of the same cost 
as pipelines, they have been reduced to 
smaller marketing territories. This is not 
the first time the railroads have heard 
this story. It has been told them in count- 
less rate hearings for 30 years by these 
refiners or their once associated but now 
cefunct brother refiners. 

However, maybe the 
at last being heard. 


refiners’ cry is 


While the hearing was going on the 
Missouri Pacific announced proposed re- 
ductions in oil rates to the north. If the 
connecting roads agree, they will go into 
effect. Whether these reductions will do 
any good or not at this late day, is a 


question. These refiners have long lost 
a wide circle of good customers and to 
get them back will require work and ex- 
pense, in which undoubtedly the rail- 
roads should share over and beyond any 
ordinary rate decrease. 

We all know that the rails are hard 
up financially and direly in need of more 
revenue-—or lower Operating costs. Per- 
haps the rails cannot afford to haul oil 
at any less than they have been charg- 
ing. But rail rates cannot be set up as 
a matter of mathematical science. The 
rate policy must necessarily be to charge 
“what the traffic will bear.” The buyers 
of a ton of diamonds can afford to pay 
a much higher rate than the buyers of 
a ton of sand or of coal or even of oil. 

3ut the railroads never went experi- 
menting to see just how low they could 
get in oil rates and how high they could 
go in tonnage. The only way reductions 
could be had in oil rates was to hale the 
roads before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which has been done thou- 
sands of times. Even with the big shift- 
ing of oil tonnage to pipeline, water and 
trucks of recent years, the roads were 
not willing to experiment. 


Policy Shrinks Competition 


The railroads’ rate policy has definitely 
been to restrict and shrink competition 
in the oil industry at the price to them 
of losing some of their greatest ship- 
pers. 

Now the oil industry has become re- 
aligned around its own forms of trans- 
portation. Independent refiners have de- 
veloped at points where water transpor- 
tation is available. The great Gulf Coast 
country is growing rapidly as a safe 
home for these Independent refiners, 
where an abundance of crude oil, in pros- 
pect for years to come, meets the low- 


est form of transportation yet disco, 
ered, moving oil by water. These Gulf 
Coast refiners are moving increasing vol- 
umes up the Mississippi river and _ its 
tributaries as well as up the Atlantic 
coast. The deepened rivers of Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Tennessee are aiding 
the development of Independent refiners. 
The new Illinois fields will undoubtedly 
put more Independent refineries on its 
navigable streams. 

Added to this growth of water trans 
port from Independent refineries, is the 
truck transport by which refiners of west 
ern Kansas have made big inroads _ in 
the gasoline markets of Nebraska and 
Iowa particularly. Truck transport is giv- 
ing a new lease on life to the Independent 
refiners of Western Pennsylvania who 
were stymied for years behind high 
freight rates with a poor quality of gaso- 
line. New refining methods and trucks 
have helped materially to extend thei 
existence. 

Even if the railroads are actually 
changing their rate policies and now 
want this oil business, the Independent 
oil shippers will be well justified in won 
dering as to how long the reformation 
will last? The history of the rails’ rela 
tionship with oil does not lend confidence 
for, anything they may propose in _ the 
future. 

These new methods of transportation, 
truck and internal engine powered wate! 
transport, as well as pipeline, have al! 
grown up by reason of the oil industr) 
itself. Caution would suggest that the oil 
industry keep on with this development 
of its own transport while it sees what 
the railroads actually do. As the indus 
try’s own transport develops, more and 
more Independent refineries can be ex 
pected to appear at new locations in thi 
country where their lives will at least be 
moderately insured by oil’s own trans- 
port system, pipe lines, tankers and 
barges and truck transport. 
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| November Snows Help Sell 
| Winter Change-Over 











Marketers Check Their Stocks 


And Prepare for Final Drive 


Typical November weather 
over most of the country the 
second week of the month 
served the oil companies’ Win- 
ter Change-Over programs in 
two ways. 

First, the temperature at 
most large marketing points, 
even fairly well into the south, 
was low enough tto_ lend 
strength to the sales talks at 
the stations, to motorists to 
have their cars winter condi. 
tioned before the first real cold 
spell came, which might do 
more damage to their cars 
many times over than the cost 
of the Change-Over. 

Second, the holding off of 
severe cold weather gave oil 
marketing companies and com- 
pany managers a last chance to 
go over their sales programs 
and check their stocks, before 
the rush comes of all the mo- 
torists who always wait until 
the temperature is well below 
freezing before they put in 
their anti-freeze and change to 
the proper grace of motor oil 
and gear lubricants. 

The Change-Over business at 
the stations started early this 


year, due to the better organ 
ized sales programs of the oil 
companies, and all indications 
to date are that it will be by 
far the BIGGEST CHANGE- 
OVER YEAR the oil industry 
has ever had. Right now, how- 
ever, before the final drive 
comes on the dilatory motor- 
ists, the oil marketers and their 
Stations uSe the time to check 
over stocks of anti-freeze, win- 
ter lubricants and other mer 
chandise and to plan ahead 
their needs over the rest of 
winter. 

On anti-freeze particular] 
the oil companies watch their 
stations’ stocks from day to 
day and arrange to. supply 
them additional stock quickly, 
which many stations will need 
when the first real cold spell 
forces all motorists to buy anti 
freeze to protect their radiators 

Reports from the U. S. Wea 
ther Bureau the past week show 
that temperatures at most large 
cities except in the southern 
states were below freezing fo) 
part of the time. Snows wer 
also reported over fairly wide 
areas and are coming close 


“Are You Getting Your Share 
Of Winter Change-Over Sales?” 


The Oil Can, official publica- 
tion of the Illinois Petroleum 
Marketers, asks the above ques- 
tion of its members in its No 
vember issue. 

The beautiful October days 
kept most automobile owners 
from having their cars serviced 
for winter driving, but they are 
not going to be able to dodge 
Old Man Winter much longer, it 
points out, adding that greater 
profits are to be had by every 
oil marketing company this 
month, with only a little extra 
effort on the part of the man at 
the pump island. 

“Every effort should be put 
forth by oil men to make No- 
vember the banner month of 
the year,” urges this publica- 
tion. “It can be done; it is be- 
ing done with plenty of mer- 


chandise being sold at a _ nice 
profit. 

“Tf you are not getting your 
share of this most lucrative 
business it is your own fault. 
How about it-—-are you getting 
your share of Winter Change- 
Over business?” 

The editorial urges that mar- 
keters make sure that a Winter 
Change-Over sales talk is being 
given to every customer and 
that their station men keep “on 
their toes’ fighting for this 
“most profitable business,” and 
Says: 

The selling of gasoline is of 
minor consequence, as com- 
pared with other lines of mer- 
chandise you handle, which ev- 
ery motorist will need to put his 
car in tiptop shape for winter 
driving. 


enough to every marketer’s ter- 
ritory, that they can be used 
for good sales arguments on 
Winter Change-Over. 

Low temperatures reported 
in the following cities the sec- 
ond week in November were: 


Below Freezing In Most Cities 
Second Week in November 


PERE sas cia aod 22 
Brsrmareie Ne Dei sce disccce. 11 
Birmingham, Ala. ......... 24 
RMON 5 sc Gale wo. nos ata eae. 29 
PEE 5. be ones eda BOS 31 
CICERO tk na dk Ee 32 
Crlamrestenecs. Cy cae cee cele 31 
SO) ) a a re 24 
Lo) ee ree 26 
DGS AO 5 6 cc ess wn sen 26 


PIGERONO gcteas) caace peelees 26 
RO sia 5% wbie.e ad’ eretae Rees 30 
WMEN REE hs 2 ur aie < Soe we'd: SD 15 
PAREO BREW GV diatis, 5. add aeideataes 22 
EHGIANAPOUS: 556. o ee ence sere 27 
CES Sb) | ee? 26 


RAMI O NNN cs <.4 6 ans ce ee bGmees 28 
WEIWHUNGO” ck oki ce creet 23 
WMEUINCOMONS occ cds aces caus 23 


Nashville, Tenn: .......... 25 
POPGIae IMG oo Sede cies 26 
PIRUSAMEN PE b S.dce weicew Wea cee 29 
RUICIIONEE VAS. ccucuadacws 28 
UNERIOTEGUON 4 9 oe ae oS A oan is 28 
Site. EOS? 5 ccasetcalageneus 30 


To Build Fusion-Welded Cars 


WASHINGTON Interstate 
Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized Union Tank Car Co. to 
construct 100 tank ears’ of 
11,000 gallons capacity by the 
fusion-welding method _ for 
transportation of petroleum 
products in experimental serv- 
ice. Usual method of construc- 
tion is by forge-welding. More 
than 700 such cars are in use 
already experimentally. 


Oil Men Visit 
Truck Exhibits 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 11. The 
finest exhibit of highway trans- 
portation equipment of the year 
is on display, to Nov. 16, at Chi- 
cago’s Navy Pier, in the sixth 
annual National Motor Truck 
Show. Many oil company ex- 
ecutives and engineers who 
will be in Chicago Nov. 13 to 
17, attending the annual meet- 
ing of the American Petroleum 
Institute, will take in the truck 
show. 


Highlight of the show will 
be the banquet Nov. 14, with 
the principal speaker Gov. 
Julius Heil, of Wisconsin, head 
of the Heil Co. of Milwaukee. 
Since the show opened Nov. 8, 
five exhibitors have taken space 
in addition to 41 scheduled be- 
fore the show started. 


With the oil business the 
largest industrial customer of 
the truck and truck equipment 
industries, the truck show na- 
turally has a predominate oil 
atmosphere. A walk down the 
mile-long exhibition hall at the 
opening showed 31 trucks or 
trailers on display, of which 14 
were for petroleum transport, 
or bulk plant hauling, or oil 
field units. The production 
branch of the industry is rep- 
resented with equipment for 
pulling rocs, tubing, swabbing 
and cleaning wells, and oil field 
riggers. 

The truck show has an ap- 
peal for the engineer interested 
in the technical aspects of high 
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Ou Transportation News 


Latest developments in freight rates, legislation, regulations, and new construction affect- 


ing transportation of petroleum 


products by truck, barge, tanker, pipeline, and railroad. 





way transportation, and also 
for the marketer who buys one 
truck a year and depends on 
the truck and equipment manu- 
facturer for engineering advice. 
In addition to the cisplays of 
trucks themselves and truck en- 
gines, are exhibits of various 
types of driving gears, tanks 
and truck bodies, valves and 
unloading equipment, ignition 
systems, lighting equipment, 
and various other accessories. 


Truck’s Place Described 


Each night an address _ is 
broadcast within the show, and 
the address tonight by Walter 
E. Mullady, Chicago, president 
of the Central Motor Freight 
Ass’n, was on the truck’s place 
in national defense. 

“No country in the world is 
as well prepared as the U. S. 
when it comes to available mo- 
tor transport equipment for an 
emergency,” said Mr. Mullady. 
“There are in this country to- 
day 4,250,000 registered motor 
trucks, a large proportion of 
which can be quickly available 
whenever the national defense 
requires. Manning these trucks, 
in peacetime pursuit of their 
livelihoods, are more than _ 3,- 
900,000 expert drivers and, an- 
other 3,000,000 citizens directly 
or indirectly employed in the 
motor transport industry.” 

A conference on automotive 
operating and _ maintenance 
problems was conducted here 
last week by the Ethyl Gaso- 
line Corp., with Errol J. Gay, 
of Ethyl, in charge, attended 
by commercial fleet operators, 
oil companies and manufactur- 
ers. 

In the five-day conference 
topics discussed were the _his- 
tory of the internal combus- 
tion engine, carburetors and 
maintenance, driver training, 
future commercial engine de- 
velopment, elimination of ex- 
haust gas odors in city buses, 
valve materials and design, and 
a demonstration of engine in- 
spection and tune-up on a chas- 
sis dynamometer. 


Jersey Denies Aruba ‘Sale’ 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
NEW YORK, Nov. 8. Press 
reports that Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey had sold half 
interest in its refinery at Aruba 
{Dutch West Indies), were de- 
nied by Standard officials here 
today. 


Trucking Advantages 
Pointed Out to API. 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 14. Mo- 
tor transportation of petroleum 
products in bulk has the advan- 
tage of placing many small 
shippers on a_ transportation 
equality with the larger ship- 
pers, said Charles Yokom, De- 
troit, of Petroleum Transit 
Corp., addressing the American 
Petroleum Institute today. But 
oil trucking doesn’t stop there, 
he brought out. 

“There are large shippers 
without pipeline operations who 
find in motor transport deliv- 
eries a transportation equality 
with their competitors operat- 
ing pipelines,” Mr. Yokom add- 
ed. “On the other hand, the 
pipeline shipper finds a ready 
transportation agency for the 
ultimate delivery of his prod- 
ucts from the pipeline termi- 
nal.” 


Average Trip Is 386 Miles 


Mr. Yokom’s paper, prepared 
in collaboration with C. Austin 
Sutherland, editor of “The Pe- 
troleum Transporter’, cited a 
recent survey indicating that 
the national average mileage 
for oil transports was 386 miles 
per roundtrip. In one mid-west- 
ern state there are more than 


900 transport trucks operating, 
averaging better than 100,000 
miles per year, he added. 

But for all of the motor trans- 
port’s advantages, there have 
also developed abuses, of which 
the for-hire oil trucker is not 
unaware, Mr. Yokom said. 


‘Dual Marketing Standard’ 


One development Mr. Yokom 
cited was the growth of a dual 
standard of marketing, with 
some distributors basing their 
marketing on rail shipments at 
rail rates and at rail tank car 
quantities while some of their 
competitors base their costs on 
truck rates and quantities. Most 
pipeline shippers have clung to 
the rail-marketing standard, he 
added. 

Where this situation exists, it 
has been difficult to maintain a 
“normal” service station price, 
he said. 

A similar abuse, he continued, 
has been the placing of retail 
accounts on a wholesale or job- 
ber basis, resulting in depressed 
markets as the retailer does not 
have the investment of a larger 
distributor. Another criticism 
cited was that the refiner could 
not depend upon the ultimate 
destination after the transport 








Brothers Want to 


Keep It in Family, 


ICC Says 'No, Go Hire a Transporter’ 











WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 





Upholding its previously enun- 


ciated principle that the mere desire of a shipper to use a 
certain motor carrier was not reason enough for granting 


that carrier a permit 


if existing carriers can perform the 


service as efficiently, Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied the application of Joseph Burwen, Boston, Mass., for 
a permit as a contract carrier of petroleum products from 
Providence, R. L, to points within a radius of 30 miles of 
Boston and to other points in New England. 

Record showed that Burwen’s service was desired by two 
oil companies, both of them headed by brothers of the appli- 


cant, who urged he would 
direct and special attention.” 


“be able to give their traffic 


In denying the application, ICC said: 

“We have held consistently that, to foster sound economic 
conditions in the motor carrier industry, existing motor car- 
riers normally should be accorded the right to transport 
traffic which they can handle adequately, efficiently, and 


economically.” 


had been loaded and was on its 
way. 

While admitting that for-hire 
truckers quoting lower rates 
have been responsible for some 
of this market disturbance, Mr. 
Yokom laid most of the blame 
at the door of the “so-called pri- 
vate carrier” who, he said, “uses 
his transports and his transpor- 
tation service as a means of se- 
curing business merely for the 
sake of transportation; who 
hauls the product direct from 
the refinery, pipe-line, or barge 
terminal to this so-called resale 
or filling-station account on the 
same basis that a common or 
contract carrier would haul to 
the jobber, and who charges 
him only the price of the prod- 
uct plus cartage—which in 
many instances is less than the 
applicable freight rate either by 
rail or by motor transport, and 
thereby puts this resale or deal- 
er account on the same level 
and the same advantages as the 
distributor or wholesaler who 
has thousands of dollars invest- 
ed in bulk-plant and wholesale- 
distribution enterprise. 

“On the other hand, it must 
be remembered that there were 
many market and price disturb- 
ances long before the advent of 
motor transportation. Conse- 
quently, and in a sense of fair 
play, you cannot lay the blame 
for market disturbances solely 
at the door of motor transport,” 
he added. 


Says They Don’t Comply 


This type of “so-called private 
carrier” doesn’t have to comply 
with safety rules, equipment 
standards, hours of service and 
other stringent regulations 
“that are now being saddled 
onto the for-hire operators,” 
Mr. Yokom added. He said that 
this type of operation was invit- 
ing the “inevitable saddling of 
federal and state restrictions” 
upon the legitimate private car- 
rier. 

He defined the “legitimate 
private carrier” as one who 
hauls “his own products from 
either a pipeline, barge or refin- 
ery terminal to his own place 
of business—-which transporta- 
tion is for the furtherance of his 
own commercial enterprise as a 
distributor of petroleum  prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. Yokom concluded with a 
listing of what he regarded as 
the “advantages” of an oil com- 
pany using a for-hire’ trans- 
porter instead of hauling in his 
own trucks, including the avoid- 
ance of labor troubles, liabili- 
ties, management problems, etc. 


W.P.R.A. Picks Wichita for 1940 


TULSA—Annual meeting of 
the Western Petroleum Refin- 
ers Ass’n will be held at Wichi- 
ta, Kans., March 31 and April 
1 and 2, according to announce- 
ment. 
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Valvoline Line 
Held Subject 
To ICC Rules 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13.—U. 
S. Supreme Court today upheld 
the decision of a_ three-judge 
federal court at Pittsburgh last 
December (NPN Dec. 
22) holding that 
Co. must comply with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission 
valuation orders with respect to 
its pipeline properties. 


14, page 
Valvoline Oil 


Valvoline brought the case in 
the lower court on the conten- 
tion that its pipeline properties 
were plant facilities rather than 
common carriers. Result of the 
court ruling that Valvoline 
must file with ICC certain in- 
ventories and submit to other 
valuation proceedings, as some 
50 other interstate common car- 
rier pipelines are now doing. 


is 


In ruling that Valvoline’s 
lines are subject to ICC valua- 
tion orders, the Commission 


held that the words “for hire” 
were deliberately left out of the 
Hepburn Act’s definition when 
it was passed in 1906, and ‘“con- 
sidering the widespread opera- 
tions” of the company in Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia and 
Ohio, ICC held “there is a pub- 
lie interest served in the move- 
ment of oil carried by the Valvo- 


line Lines’’. 


North Carolina 
Truckers Vote 
To Adopt Rules 


By Telephone 

RALEIGH. N: '€.,, Nov: 13. 

A more-or-less voluntary c0-op- 
eration with state officials has 
been agreed upon by North 
Carolina’s intrastate petroleum 
tank truckers as a result of a 
conference here between State 
tevenue Commissioner A. J. 
Maxwell and C. S. Schaub, presi- 
dent of the North Carolina 
Truck Owners Assn. 

The agreement is that the in- 
trastate trucks will accede to 
regulations by the state similar 
to those of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. 

tegulations which may be 
made by the state also include 
those governing state speed 


limits (40 miles per hour for all 
trucks), as well as the ICC’s 
60-hour work week, and others. 

One of the suggestions made 


at the meeting, attended by 
about 100 petroleum haulers, 


was establishment of a 24-hour 
highway patrol service at Wil- 
mington (the state’s chief pe- 
troleum port), which would 
check out all intrastate trucks, 


with time of departure, load, 
etc., at the terminal. 
Another was for an annual 


state checkup on physical con- 
ditions of drivers. ICC regula- 
tions require examinations for 
all new drivers before they start 
work, but periodic checkups are 
left to individual employers. 

Further conferences are to be 
held between Mr. Schaub and 
Mr. Maxwell before promulga- 
tion of the new rules. 


ICC Puts Off Cuts 
In Northwest Rates 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
Acting on petitions of truck and 
rail respondents who were or- 
dered early in October to cancel 
rate reductions on petroleum 
products in the “Inland Empire,” 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has postponed effective date 
of the cancellation orcer to Jan. 
8. (See N.P.N. Oct. 4, 1939, p. 27 

for earlier story.) 

Meanwhile, ICC has 
an investigation into reduced 
truck rates filed by Arrow 
Transportation Co., and Pacific 
Inland Tariff Bureau, applicable 
to truck movement of petroleum 
products from Umatilla, Ore., 
to Washington points. 


ordered 


Opening of the Columbia Riv- 
er to navigation up as far as 
Umatilla has resulted in a num- 
ber of permits and certificates 
being granted recently by ICC 
for truck hauls from the river 
ports of Umatilla and The Dal- 
les, in Oregon, and Attalia, 
Wash. 


Oklahoma Pipe Line Co. Valued 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
Tentative value of $18,994,074 
has been put on the owned-and 
used properties of Oklahoma 
Pipe Line Co. by Interstate 
Commerce Commission as of 
Dec. 31, 1934. The company 
owns and operates trunk and 
gathering pipelines located 
wholly within Oklahoma _ that 
form an integral part of the 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) Sys- 

tem. 

This is the Commission’s 47th 
tentative valuation issued for 
rate-making purposes under or 
ders of 1934. 


‘Dick’ Coughlin 
Heads N.O.M.A. 





Coughlin 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—Direc- 

tors of the National Oil Market- 

ers Assn. meeting here today 

elected the following officers for 
the coming year: 


President, R. J. Coughlin, 
Minot, N. D., of the Westland 


Oil Co., succeeding Wm. Earle 
White, Petersburg, Va., of the 
Delta Oil Co. 


Vice president, Fred E. Berg- 
fors, Quincy, Mass., of the 


Quiney Oil Co., succeeding Mr. 
Coughlin. 

E. 
re- 


Secretary-treasurer, Paul 
Hadlick, Washington, D. C., 
elected. 

A new director for South 
Carolina was announced at the 
meeting, H. DeWitt Plyler, Lan- 
caster, S. C., of the Catawba 
Cil Co., succeeding Frank R. 
Thompson, of Anderson, the 
Anderson Petroleum Co. 


South Carolina Group 
Hears Report on TNEC 


COLUMBIA, S. C.--Members 
of the South Carolina Independ- 
ent Oil Jobbers Ass’n gathered 
here Nov. 8 to hear a report 
on the oil hearings of the Tem- 
porary National Economic 
(Monopoly) Committee, deliv- 
ered by Paul E. Hadlick, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary of the 
National Oil Marketers Ass’n. 
Mr. Hadlick dwelt especially on 
the arguments made to the 
TNEC in favor of divorcement 
of pipelines and marketing 
from other branches of the in- 
dustry. 


Guests at the meeting, which 


was presided over by Fred W. 
Herlihy, Crangeburg, S. C., of 
Power Oil Co., included John 
H. Parker, New Bern, N. C., 
president of the North Carolina 
Oil Jobbers Ass’n, E. B. Juliber, 
field secretary of the North 
Carolina association and Wi! 
liam Love, secretary of the 
South Carolina Truck Owners 
Ass'n. 


May Discuss ‘Alky-Gas’ 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
“Alky-gas” probably will be 
among the “problems” discussed 
by a committee of 46 Republi- 
can congressmen, appointed by 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 
Mass., House Republican leader, 
to make an exhaustive study of 
American agricultural problems. 
Rep. Clifford B. Hope, Kans., 
ranking Republican member of 
the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. 


Flag Switched 
On 15 Tankers 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 10.-The 
Maritime Commission has 
granted permission to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey to 
transfer 15 tankers from U. S. 
to Panama registry, a company 


official said here. This will al- 
low these vessels to enter the 
“combat zones” forbidden to 


American-flag vessels under the 
Neutrality law. The company 
has transferred the boats to the 
Panama Transport Co., one of 
its subsidiaries. 

The official said that appli- 
cation for permission to change 


the registry on these “old” 
tankers had been filed with the 
Commission early in Septem- 
ber, and that permission was 
granted late in October. So 


far, it was said here, only six 
boats have been transferred 
but the balance of the 15 will 
be put under the Panama flag 
as soon as possible. 

One condition imposed by the 
Maritime Commission to the 
transfer was that those changed 
be the older boats of the fleet, 
none of which have more than 
five years service left in them, 
the official said, adding, that 
the transfer was to make way 
for 17 new tankers now operat- 
ing, or under construction. 

Jersey’s tanker fleet numbers 
206 vessels of about 2,000,000 
dead-weight tons. Seventy-five 
of these boats are registered 
under the American flag, 30 
under the Panama flag, with 
the rest flying flags of other na- 
tions. 
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IL TAX NEWS 


a 


TANES are soimportant to ALL oil 
men, especially taxes levied directly 
on the oilindustry and its products, 
that N. P. N. each week will devote 
these columns to news on the sub- 
ject. {ssociation secretaries, tax 
committees, other groups and oil 
men generally are invited to send 
in news items about taxes— tax 
proposals, meetings, resolutions, 
tax bill hearings, rulings, ete. Ad- 
dress Oil Tax News Editor, National 
Petroleum News, Cleveland, O. 





A.P.1.C. Now in 46 States, 
2403 Counties, Says Markham 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 13.—Ameri 
can Petroleum Industries Com 
mittee has effectively-function 
ing state committees in 46 
states and the District of Co 
lumbia, with 2403 of the 3066 
counties in the U. S. having 
active local organizations, ac- 
cording to Baird H. Markham, 
director of the A.P.I.C., report 
ing today at the automotive tax 
conference held in connection 
with the American Petroleum 
Institute’s 20th annual meeting 
here. 

Emphasizing that the oil in 
custry faces a continuing prob 
lem in protecting itself and its 
customers.-the motor vehicle 
users._from excessive taxation 
and ill-advised tax legislation, 
General Markham likened his 
committee’s efforts to the mod 
ern technique of fire fighting, 
that is, the prevention of fires 
rather than attempting to put 
them out after they have 
started. 

‘Now, after seven years ex 
perience,’ General Markham 
added, “we Know where many 
of the fire hazards are.” 


Warns Against Fuel Oil Tax 


Among such “fire hazards” 
he cited were cities and coun 
ties seeking to share in motor 
ists’ tax revenues collected by 
the state which he called akin 
to tax diversion, “if not a spe 
cies of diversion.” 

Although proponents of dis 
criminatory fuel-oil taxation so 
far have made no headways, he 
warned that the possibility of 
further attempts was “by no 
means remote.” 

Agitation in Congress for 
“alky-gas” proposals was more 
insistent during the past year 
than at any time since 1933, he 
said. 

Legislation dealing with high 
ways and motor vehicles is in- 
creasing, but for the past two 
years highway legislation has 


been more favorable to high- 
way transportation than pre 
viously according to the 


A.P.I.C. director. 

“This, I believe,’ said Gen 
eral Markham, “may be attrib- 
uted to a better understanding 
on the part of the public of the 
value of highway transporta 
tion; and this, of course, is only 
brought about through intelli 
gent educational efforts by the 
automotive, truck, and _ petro 
leum_ industries. 


Watch for Anti-Truck Moves 


“However, we well may ex 
pect a continuation of the move 
ments to limit the size and load 
of trucks, further legislation 
relative to dimensional limita 
tion, bills restricting week-end 
operation, the further regula 
tion of private carriers, and 
other measures of this kind. 

“On the other hand, the move 
ment toward reciprocity in in 
terstate-highway transportation 
is making favorable headway; 
While such uneconomic meas 
ures as_ ports-of-entry laws, 
mileage taxes, and the like are 
apparently on the way out. Nev 
ertheless, transportation com 
petitive with highway trans 
portation may be expected to 
continue its efforts to drive the 
truck off the roads.” 

Progress Reviewed 

Another field for every high 
way-user group to. study is 
highway finance, said General 
Markham, citing, as an exam 
ple, the fact that long-term 
highway bonds of several states 
are maturing in the next two 
or three years. 

Although progress has been 
made, he reiterated that the 
nature of the problems is such 
that they “are never elimi 
nated,” citing tax evasion as an 
example. 

Reviewing the progress made, 
General Markham cited the fol 


lowing, among other points: 


Gasoline tax——-From_ 1927 
through 1932, there were 75 
state gasoline-tax increases, yet 
from 1933 through 1939 only 12 
states increased the gasoline 
tax, of which seven were “tem- 
porary emergency” measures. 
Out of 16 states having gaso- 
line-tax increase bills in 1939, 
only one (and that of question- 
able constitutionality) has been 
enacted. 


Deferred Registration In 
1933, only six states allowed de- 
ferred registration of motor ve- 
hicles, with 42 states and the 
District of Columbia requiring 
January registration. Now 43 
states and the District have 
postponed the registration date 
beyond January. 


Chain Store Taxes—Thirteen 
states in 1933 had chain-store 
tax laws, with six applying the 
tax to petroleum outlets. To- 
day, there are 21 states with 
such tax laws, but 15 out of 
the 21 exempt the oil indus- 
try’s outlets. During 1939, there 
were chain store tax bills in- 
trocuced in 16 states, but none 
passed. 


Tax Hits Retailers 


Privilege Taxes—-A lot of 
hard work is beginning to bring 
some order out of chaos in this 
field, with additional progress 
looked for next year. “Although 
the savings to the retail mar- 
keter from the elimination of 
these pesky measures may ap- 
pear small in dollars and cents, 
these local ordinances are ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, and usu- 
ally unfair to the small opera- 
tor who is attempting to make 
a living through the sale of pe- 
troleum products,” General 
Markham explained. 


The A.P.1.C. director con- 


Markham Reports 


Baird H. Markham 





cluded with a plea for co-op 
eration, not only from all 
within the oil industry, but also 
from all others interested in 
the committee’s objectives. 


“Clearly our task is to ex- 
plain the effect of these prob- 
lems to the members of our 
own industry—to other high- 
way-user groups, and to the 
public,” General Markham con- 
cluded. “Above all, we must 
bear in mind that our first duty 
is to the highway users of the 
nation, who long have been 
much too willing in their ac- 
ceptance of the load of regula- 
tion and taxation heaped upon 
them. The average American 
motorist--the nation’s commer- 
cial motor-vehicle Operator 
and the farmer—who supports 
the government through auto- 
motive taxation—for these we 
must bend every effort to 
help.” 


North Dakota Tax Receipts Up 


BISMARCK, N. D.-— Taxed 
gasoline consumption in North 
Dakota in September totaled 
13,404,688 gallons, 7 per cent 
over September a year ago. 


Counsel Argue 
MandamusPlea 
Against Stone 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13.-A 
decision on the Justice Depart- 
ment’s petition for a writ of 
mandamus against Federal 
Judge Patrick J. Stone, who 
tried the Madison oil case, may 
be expected by Mid-December, 
Weymouth Kirkland, defense at- 
torney who argued the case Nov. 
10 before the U. S. Supreme 
Court, told NATIONAL  PE- 


TROLEUM NEWS today. 
In its petition the depart- 
ment seeks to have the high 


court order Judge Stone to 
rescind his orders of July 19, 
1938, dismissing 29 defendants 
in the first Madison case after 
the jury’s verdict, contending 
that in so dismissing the de- 
fendants he was acting outside 
his powers. Defense counsel 
argued that he had taken peti- 
tions for dismissal of the de 
fendants before the case went 
to the jury. 

Meanwhile, it has been learned 
that the Supreme Court, which 
noted jurisdiction in the dual 
appeal of both defendants and 
the government from an opin 
ion remanding the 17 defendants 
finally convicted for a new trial, 
probably will not get around to 
hearing argument on this ap 
peal until mid-winter, | sinct 
briefs are not due until Febru 
ary. 
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California Oil Bill Swamped, 
Fear Effect on Washington 


, DP w T ccnares nee P ° 
N. P.N. News Bureau! one of the most active independ- 


LOS ANGFLES, Nov. 11.—De- 
feat of the Atkinson Bill for 
state control of oil production 
in California by nearly 700,000 
votes in a referendum Nov. 7 
has led oil men generally 
these two opinions: 

1. Both sides in the fight 
over the Atkinson Billi fear 
that the vote may be “false- 
ly construed” as additional 
proof that federal regula- 
tion is needed, pointing to 
the hearings this week at 
Washington on the Cole 
Bill for federal oil control. 

2. No immediate change 
in the California produc- 
tion situation will occur be- 


to 


cauSe the greater part of 
the state’s oil industry 
even many operators who 


Opposed the Atkinson Bill 
will continue to support the 
voluntary curtailment pro- 
gram which is run by the 
industry itself. 

Assemblyman Maurice Atkin- 
son, author of the oil bill, told 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS earlier this week that 
he would not seek further oil 
control legislation, as “I know 
when I’ve been defeated and 
shall accept the judgment of 
the California voters.” 

Final official election returns 
showed 1,716,936 votes against 


the oil measure, and 1,073,195 
votes favoring the measure. 


The Sharkey bill, a similar oil 
control measure, voted on in the 
1934 referendum, went down by 
a three to one ratio. 

Although there was some talk 
on the day following the elec- 
tion about the possibilities of 
certain factions again seeking 
oil legislation in the January 
special session, it was generally 
considered unlikely because, as 
one oil man said: Governor Ol- 
son objects to the industry con- 
trolling itself; and, the people 


of California, as evidenced by 
the election returns, object to 
the industry being politically 


controlled. 
E. G. Starr, president of the 
Universal Consolidated Oil Co., 


ents in opposition to the Atkin- 
son Bill, said that the majority 
of votes rolled up against the 
measure indicated the dislike of 
the people of California for ei- 
ther state or federal regulation. 

Oil interests which backed the 
Atkinson Bill also indicated that 
they were opposed to federal 
regulation. 


* 


California Hits 623,459 Bbls. 

N. P. N. News Bureau 

LOS ANGELES, Nov. 11. 

California’s average crude oil 
production for the first eight 
days of November was 623,459 
barrels, which is 1534 barrels in 
excess of the corresponding fig- 
ure, 621,925 barrels for the first 
eight days in October, according 
to oil umpire reports. 


Eastern States 
To Sell in U. S. 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 8.-East 
ern States Petroleum Co. will 
“sell an increased portion of 
its output in the domestic mar- 
ket”, Richard B. Kahle, presi- 
dent has stated. When Eastern 
States first began importing 
Mexican crude—which it con- 
tends is from government 
owned wells—to run at_ its 
18,000-barrel refinery at Hous. 
ton, the company was selling 
its entire output in the export 
market. Recently, however, it 
had been selling some fuel oil 


in the domestic market, it was 
said. 

Eastern States’ decision to 
sell a greater portion of its 


products in the domestic mar 
ket was not due to the recipro 
cal trade agreement between 
the U. S. and Venezuela which 
‘educes the 21-cent import tax 
on Venezuelan and other im 
ported crudes, including Mexi 
‘an, to 10.5 cents per barrel, 
Mr. Kahle said. He added that 
the company had planned for 
sometime to the “draw 


to go 


'back” method of operating on 
imported crude—that is paying 
the import tax and receiving a 


rebate on all material sold in 
foreign markets. 
« . = 


Mexico Buys U. S. Equipment 

NEW YORK, Nov. 8.—East- 
ern States Petroleum Co. is 
acting as purchasing agent in 
the purchase of approximately 


$600,000 worth of drilling equip- 
ment, pumps, pipe and other 
materials for Petroleos Mexi- 
canos, Mexican government 
agency controlling production, 
it was learned here. An Eastern 
States’ official emphasized, how- 
ever, that its purchases for the 
Mexican government company 
are limited to this one transac- 
tion, which he added, was not a 
barter deal. 


Mexico Prepares to Market 
Crude and Products in U. S. 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
Arrangements for the sale of a 
greatly increased volume of 
Mexican oil in the United States 
were completed by Dr. Jesus 
Silva Herzog in a visit to this 
country within the past few 
weeks, he said at a press con- 

ference here. 

The oil is to be sold at the 
“going market prices’, Prof. 
Herzog, general manager of the 
Mexican oil distributing agency, 
said. 

“Tt is highly satisfactory for 
me to acknowledge that we 
have had no difficulties” either 
with sales in the U. S. or to for- 
eign countries, Dr. Herzog said. 

Since the European war broke 
out, Dr. Herzog “not a 
drop of Mexican oil has gone to 
Germany.” 

The object of Mexico is, and 
has been, to sell its oil and prod- 
ucts to the democratic nations. 
“Tf, in the past, in some in- 
stances it was not possible to 
keep strictly to such desire and 
intention, that was due to the 
not always understanding, not 
always just or realistic attitude 
of certain economic sectors in 
some of the democracies.” 

In connection with sales in 
the U. S., Dr. Herzog said that 
“the sums Mexico may obtain 
from marketing its crude oil 
and oil procucts in the United 
States will remain all or in part 
in this country, for Mexico has 
to acquire American machinery, 
implements and materials of 
various kinds.” 

As a “clincher” sales argu- 
ment, the Mexican representative 
said that “undoubtediy Amer 
ican industrialists and business 


said, 


““ 


‘men fully realize the opportuni- 


ty they now have to regain in 
Latin American countries, such 
as Mexico, the markets they had 
lost to certain European na- 
tions which at present are not 
in a position to carry on trade 
yperations. In my opinion, this 
objective is possible of achieve- 


ment without difficulty, inas 
much as relations between the 
U. S. government and those otf 
other American republics are 
founded on a cordial, undevr- 
stancing and authentic friend- 
ship.” 


Dr. Herzog said the sales he 
had made in this country were 
legitimate imports, not imports 
under bond for processing and 
re-shipment. 

Dr. Herzog declined to com- 
ment on the expropriation or 
any plan of settlement, saying 
he was merely a “salesman” 
for the oil. 


Kansas Protests to Hull 


TULSA, Nov. 13.—‘“By this 
trade agreement, the federal 
government would undo much 


of the good that has been ac- 
complished thus far by the oil 
producing states,” says Kansas’ 
Jovernor Payne H. Ratner in a 
wire to Secretary of State Hull 
and oil states governors in pro- 
testing the reduction in import 
duty on crude and fuel from 
Venezuela. 

Gov. Leon C. Phillips of Okla 
homa joined in the protest, an 
nouncing that “this reduces the 
tariff on the product of the only 
industry in the U. S. to 
through the depression without 
sovernment help.” 


Oo 
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Gulf Refiners Report Reduction in ‘Unsold’ ‘Gas’ Stocks 


HOUSTON, Nov. 13. Ten 
‘ulf coast refiners reported to 
‘ulf Coast Refiners Ass’n the 
ithdrawal of 213,414 barrels of 
iotor fuel from unsold stocks 
iring the week ended Nov. 4. 
‘rude runs to stills that week 
veraged 93,830 barrels daily, 
1.4 per cent of refining capaci- 
vy, G.C.R.A. reported. 


Corpus Christi 





Houston District District Louisiana District Total 

Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 4 Oct. 28 Nov. 4 Oct. 28 
Aviation gas 137,009 131,437 13,084 12.578 None None 180,093 174,015 
Motor Fuel 311,297 316,098 283,747 192,360 None None 595,044 808,458 
Naphtha 14,877 21,666 70,720(a) 73,677¢(b) None None R5.597(a) 95,343¢b> 
Kerosine 32,000 20,000 None None None None 32 000 20,000 
Diesel oil None None None None None None None None 
Gas Oi} 52,285 1,176 None None None None 55.285 1,176 
No. 5 fuel oil None None None None None None None None 
Bunker “C” fuel 20,170 None None 28,100 None None 20,170 28,100 
Crude runs 248,299 221,102 349,008 347,956 59,500 59,884 656,806 628,942 

(a) 53,720 bbls. high octane blending naphtha (b) 48,505 bbls. high octane blending naphtha 
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9-Month ‘Gas’ Demand 
Rises 5% Above 1938 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
U. S. motor fuel demand en- 
tered the fourth quarter with a 
lead of 22,000,000 barrels 
1938, according 
Mines 


over 


to Bureau of 


report, nine- 
domestic this 
411,901,000 an in- 


crease of 5.4 per cent over the 


showing 
demand 
barrels, 


month 


Was 


389,812,000-barrel total for the 
same period last year. 
Domestic demand for all 
products, except wax and still 
gas, was ahead of 1938 (see ac- 
companying table for detailed 
figures on comparisons of 1939 
and 1938 for September and 
nine-month periods). Wax de- 


mand in September skyrocketed 
to 118,000 barreis as compared 
with 73,000 in August and 68, 
000 in September, 1938, so the 
trend that 1939 


indicates wax 


demand will wind up ahead of 
last year. 


September ‘Gas’ Demand Up 7% 


Domestic demand for gaso- 
line in September amounted to 
49,347,000 barrels, or 7 per cent 
above September, 1938 (Bureau 
of Mines had forecast Septem- 
ber demand at 49,100,000 bar- 
rels). Motor fuel exports in 
September totaled 4,323,000 bar- 
rels, or about a million ahead of 
September a year ago. 

Crude oil production during 
September rose to 3,605,600 
barrels daily, or 1,000,000 bar- 
rels above the August figure, 
which was held down by the 15- 
day shutdown in six states. 

In spite of the increase in out- 
put, 4,000,000 barrels of crude 
were withdrawn from stocks. 

Crude runs to stills increased 
to 3,517,000 barrels daily in Sep- 
tember, 45,000 barrels above 
August, and 284,000 barrels 
above September last year. 


Petroleum Supply and Demand, 


(Thousands of barrels) 





September 
1939 
New Supply: 
Domestic production 
Crude petroleum 108, 168 
Daily average 3,606 
Natural gasoline 4,132 
Benzolt 225 
Total production 
Daily average 
Imports: 
Crude petroleum: 


Receipts in bond 531 


Receipts for domestic use 2,553 
Refined products: 
Receipts in bond 1,230 
Receipts for domestic use 541 
fotal new supply, all oils 117,380 
Daily average 3,913 
Decrease in stocks, all oils 6,667 
Demand: 
Total demand 124,047 
Daily average 1,135 
Exports: 
Crude petroleum 6,925 
Refined products 10,797 
Domestic demand 
Motor fuel 19,347 
Kerosine 1,638 
Gas oil and distillate fuels 9,271 
Residual fuel oils 26,514 
Lubricants 2,207 
Wax 116 
Coke 133 
Asphalt 3,326 
Road oil 1,072 
Still gas 5.609 
Miscellaneous 171 
Losses 3,621 
Total domestic demand 106,325 
Daily average 3,544 
Stocks: 
Crude petroleum 
Refinable in U. S 234,555 
Heavy in California 14,085 
Natural gasoline 5,891 
Refined products 260, 896 
Total, all oils 515,427 
Days’ supply 125 


*Final figures 


+From Coal Economics Division 





August September January-September 
1939 1938* 1939 1938* 
80,865 98,516 923,361 911,633 
2,609 3,284 3,382 3,339 
3,400 1,167 36,557 38,125 

210 150 1,639 1,207 
84,475 102,833 961,557 950,965 
2, d20 3,428 3,22 3,483 
552 159 a OF 2,116 
2,346 1,415 20,759 16,384 
2,068 2,028 14,576 15,431 
717 635 5,433 5,484 
90,158 107,070 = 1,006,102 990, 380 
2,908 3,569 3,685 3,628 

36, 736 3,a20 39,043 $11,590 
126,894 110,390) 1,045,145 978,790 
1,093 3,680 3,828 3,585 
5,969 5,077 55,147 59,989 
*+11,429 9,487 90,731 87,391 
*+53, 828 16,150 411,901 389,812 
4,436 4,187 12,846 338,994 
8,229 8,655 91,857 79,998 
26,012 041 232,512 208,931 
1,963 2,327 17,205 15,854 

73 68 719 791 

844 636 5,071 4,121 
3,532 2,983 20,457 18,695 
1,576 1,09 6,986 6,783 
5,925 5,577 19,492 19,648 
211 131 1,677 1,338 
2,867 674 18,544 16,440 
$109,496 95,326 899,267 831,410 
3,532 3,178 3,294 3.045 

238,479 282, 756 234,555 282,756 

14,25. 17, 5a0 14,085 17,535 

) 8,159 5,891 8,159 
62, 738 268,137 260, 896 268,137 
522,094 576,587 515,427 576,587 
128 157 135 161 
Imports of crude as reported 


to Bureau of Mines; all other imports and exports from Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce. §&Increase. **tRevised 


**As reported by U. S 


Bureau of Mines. 


Imports of foreign crude 
showed a slight increase, the 
daily average being 103,000 bar-| 
rels, or 10,000 barrels more than 
the previous menth. 


Natural Gasoline Output Up 


The production of natural 
gasoline increased during the 
month to a daily average of 5,- 
785,000 gallons, compared with 
4,606,000 gallons in August. The 
large demand raised production 
higher than it was prior to the 
oil field shutdowns in August, 
outstanding increase being in 
East Texas Panhandle and Tex- 
as Gulf districts. Stocks con- 
tinued to decrease seasonally 
and totaled 247,442 gallons on 
September 30, or 30,786,000 gal- 
‘ons less then reported in Aug- 


ust 1939, and 95,256,000 less 
than on hand September 30, 
1938. 


‘Madison’ Suit 
Seeks Damages 


MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 13. 
Another treble damage _ suit 


arising from the Madison oil 
cases was filed in U. S. District 
Court here last week by five 
Wisconsin marketers naming 12 
oil companies as defendants, and 
alleging total damages of $1,- 
734,264.90. 

Plaintiffs are Edward Schmid, 
doing business as the Knapp 
Garage, Knapp, Wis.; Albert’s 
Super-Service, Inc., Oconomo- 
woc, Wis.; Lake Shore Oil Co., 
Cudahy, Wis.; Otto Stock, doing 


business as the Loyal Oil Co., 
Loyal, Wis.; and _ Laverne 
Schaetzel, doing business as the 
Schaetzel Oil Co., Germantown, 
Wis. 


Named as defendants were 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., Mid- 
Continent Petroleum Corp., Shell 
Petroleum Corp., Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana, Pure Oil Co., Sin- 
clair Refining Co., Socony-Vac- 
uum Oil Co., Skelly Oil Co., Con- 
tinental Oil Co., Cities Service 
Oil Co., Barnsdall Refining 
Corp., and Johnson Oil & Re- 
fining Co. 

The complaint, based on both 
Madison cases, gives full allega- 
tions for Plaintiff Schmid, with 
the same allegations applying 
to other plaintiffs except as to 
sources of supply, place of busi- 
ness, volume of gasoline busi- 
ness done, and damages sought. 

Actual damages alleged were 
based on 3 cents per gallon of 
gasoline sold from 1931 through 
1938, except for Plaintiff Stock 
which was for 1931 to 1936, plus 
loss of good will. 

The complaint was filed by 
the Minneapolis law firm of 
Davis, Michel, Yaeger & McGin- 
ley. Following are the suppliers 
named in the complaint, with 
volume of gasoline handled by 
each plaintiff, and actual dam- 
ages asked: 


**Actual’’ 


Damages 

Plaintiff Supplier Asked 
Schmid Phillips $29,983.55 
Albert’s Mid-Continent 119,994.22 
Lake Shore Continental 98,218.81 
Skelly 204,236.21 
Stock Johnson Oil 18,724.30 
Skelly 12,056.00 

Schaetzel Pure Oil 94,875.21 
Total $578,088.30 


Texas Sets New Allowables 


As Court Leaves Door Open 


AUSTIN, Tex.. Nov. 13. 
Some of the legal snarls involv- 
ing East Texas proration or- 
ders issued by the Texas Rail- 
road commission were cleared 
up last week by court decisions. 


A three-judge federal court 
late last week denied petition 
of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
for an interlocutory injunction 
against enforcement of an East 
Texas proration order. Humble, 


according to its petition, was 
not challenging validity of 


Texas proration laws, but was 
merely seeking its “fair share” 
of recoverable oil in the East 
Texas field. Humble contended 
it was allowed to produce only 
about 9.932 per cent of the 
field’s allowable, when it had 
below-ground, under its leases, 
about 14.3 per cent of the re- 
coverable oil. 


Basing its action on a recent 
circuit court of appeals deci- 


sion, the Texas Railroad Com- 
mission last week ordered 
Rowan-Nichols Oil Co. to pro- 
duce its East Texas wells in 
accordance with its current 
proration orders for that field. 
In substance, this deprives 
Rowan-Nichols of the privilege 
of producing about double its 
“allowed production” author- 
ized last summer by a federal 
district court. 
Court Points the Way 


The  Rowan-Nichols wells 
were exempted from the com- 
mission’s proration order last 
spring by order of the court 
when it was found the prora- 
tion procedure in East Texas 
was “discriminatory.” In_ this 
case, too, Rowan-Nichols sought 
its “fair share” of oil from East 
Texas. The appellate court last 
week agreed with the lowe! 
court that the amount of oil 
in place under each lease, plus 
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other factors should be taken 
into consideration in fixing well 
allowables. It concluded: 

“In order to remove any 
doubt as to the temporary 
character of the ratio fixed by 
the district court. the judg- 
ment will be amended to read 
‘without prejudice to the right 
of the commission to enter a 
reasonable proration order and 
to fairly enforce it.’” 

Now the commission contends 
that its current proration pro- 
cedure has been revised and 
that East Texas proration or- 
ders now are “reasonable and 
fair’ and therefore ordered 
towan-Nichols to abide by them 
in accordance with the court 
ruling. 

While the commission took 
advantage of the appellate 
court’s interpretation of the 
law, it still intends to carry the 
Rowan-Nichols case to the U. S. 
Supreme Court. A court may 
have the right to set aside a 
proration order, but it is con- 
tended that the court does not 
have the right to issue an order 
of its own make to supplant the 
one declared “discriminatory”, 
it was said. 


Crude Price Changes 


TORONTO—Imperial Oil, Limited, 
advanced Western Ontario crude 20 
cents, to new price of $2.10 per bar- 
rel for Petrolia and $2.17 for Oil 
Springs, effective 7 a.m., Nov. 6. 


CLEVELAND—FEffective Nov. 9 
Sohio Corp. (Michigan Division), ad- 
vanced Van Buren county, Mich., 
crude 5 cents, to new price of $1.03 
per barrel. 


Court Throws 
Out Price Law 


(Continued from page 13) 
“indefiniteness” concerning the 
section which says that no com- 
pany may sell commodities at 
a lower price in one section than 
the price “a” company charges 
in another section. In answer, 
attorneys for the state had said 
the legislature intended the law 
to read “the” or “said” com- 
pany, rather than the indefinite 
a ig? 

Plaintiff was upheld, how- 
ever, on three points. The 
judge rejected the contention in 
the demurrer that the act was a 
price-fixing measure. He also 
failed to agree to the defend- 
ants’ argument that the penal- 
ties of $500 to $5000 for each 
violation constituted excessive 
punishment, and he_ turned 
down the plea that a conclu- 
Sive presumption of the defend- 
ints’ guilt in a large number of 
instances, because they were 
proved guilty in a few instances, 
uso voided the law. 

Special assistants to John 
Oaniel, state attorney general, 
rosecuting the case were Wil- 
iam H. Smith and Hubert E. 
Yarborough, Florence lawyers. 


Better Fuels 
Hike Mileage 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 14. De- 
velopments which will give the 
motorist 50 per cent more mile- 
age to a gallon of gasoline and 
the utilization of fuels of high 
anti-knock value in auto engines 
through supercharging, were 
Cciscussed in a paper by Dr. 
Graham Edgar, vice-president 
and director of research of 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp., New 
York, prepared for delivery at 
the annual dinner, Nov. 15, of 
the Institute of Petroleum, meet- 
ing concurrently with the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute here. 

“There appears,” Dr. Edgar 
said, “to be a feeling in certain 
quarters that the automotive en- 
gine cannot utilize efficiently 
fuels that are appreciably high- 
er in anti-Knock value than 
those available today. 

“Such arguments may be easi- 
ly confuted Although no 
one would be rash enough to 
predict the exact trends which 
may develop in the automotive 
field, enough data already exist 
to show that there are a num- 
ber of ways in which fuel of 
very high anti-knock value may 
be efficiently utilized.” 


Could Increase Compression 


One of these ways is to in- 
crease engine compression ra- 
tios, he said. He pointed to the 
experiments of General Motors 
Corp. several years ago in which 
an automobile, equipped with a 
valve-in-head engine, was op- 
erated at a number of com- 
pression ratios and gear ratios, 
using fuels which just avoided 
knock. 

“The results were most strik- 
ing,” Dr. Edgar’ explained, 
“showing, that at 40 miles per 
hour, the miles per gallon im- 
proved from 12.5 at 5.25 com- 
pression ratio, to 18 at 8.0, and 
21 at 10.3.” 

As to the cost of such a fuel, 
he pointed out that the driver 
of the 8.0 compression car 
could have paid 27.5 cents per 
gallon for his gasoline (as com- 
pared with 19 cents average re- 
tail prices today), at no increase 
in cents per mile, giving the re 
finer a margin of 8.5 cents per 
gallon, above his regular costs 
of 5 cents with which to at- 
tempt to produce the 95 octane 
gasoline required by the high 
compression car. 

How a supercharged engine 
can utilize fuel of as high an an- 
ti-knock value as may be avail- 
able has been demonstrated 
well, he said, in aircraft engine, 
where power per cubic inch of 
displacement is usually more 
important than thermal effici- 
ency. 





A.P.I. Speaker 


Dr. Graham Edgar 


Only Slight Increase 
In Gasoline Stocks 


NEW YORK, Nov. 14. ‘he 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
estimate of U.S. gasoline stocks 
today was up only 9000 barrels 
to 73,271,000 barrels in the week 
ended Nov. 11, despite the fact 
that refinery crude runs and 
gasoline production were in- 
creased. 

Crude runs at refineries aver- 
aged 3,536,000 barrels daily, up 
71,000 barrels from the week 
ended Nov. 4. Gasoline produc- 
tion rose 196,000 barrels, total- 
ing 12,076,000 barrels. 

Stocks of gasoline along the 
east coast dropped 892,000 bar- 
rels, probably reflecting heavy 
movement prior to winter clos- 
ing of inland waterways. Tex- 
as-Gulf stocks increased 480,000 
barrels and California inven- 
tories were uv 182,000 barrels. 
(See Page 28). 


Wage-Hour Status Clouded 


As Law Enters Second Year 


N.P. YW. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 13. 
The federal wage-hour 
first birthday has come and 
gone, yet the oil industry in 
many instances is not any bet- 
ter informed on its application 
than when the law originally 
took effect. The Wage-Hour Di- 
vision has issued few specific 
rulings, preferring to let the 
employer decide for himself as 
to whether or not he is in “in- 
terstate commerce” and subject 

to the law. 

Effective Oct. 24, the maxi- 
mum hour provision was cut 
to 42 hours weekly and the 
minimum wage rate hiked to 30 
cents. For nearly all oil industry 
employers, the minimum wage 
rate has been no problem—their 
wage scales being well above 
that figure. But the provision 
that employes must be paid 
time-and-a-half at their regular 
rate of pay for each hour over 
the weekly maximum, has been 
bothersome to some, especially 
to employers with a high rate 
of pay. 

One ruling which has been 
made which may be of a little 
help in determining status is the 
ruling of the Labor Department 
that minors must not be per- 
mitted on trucks (under 18 
years) as helpers, as it is a 
“hazardous” occupation. 

The Division likewise has re- 
vised its ruling as to attend- 
ance at meetings sponsored by 
the employer, so that they will 
not be included in “time 
worked” unless attendance is in- 
voluntary, or has a direct bear- 


law’s 


ing upon the employe’s work. 

Another factor which may be 
taken into consideration as the 
law goes into its second year, is 
that Elmer Andrews, adminis- 
trator for almost the first year 
of its career, has been displaced 
(probably by some internecine 
politics), by an Army officer, 
Col. Phillip Fleming, whose con- 
nection with the Labor Depart- 
ment is said to be close. 

As for the Division’s regula- 
tion of truck employes, and the 
conflict with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s juris- 
diction over maximum hours, 
the situation is still at a stale- 
mate. The ICC has_ taken 
jurisdiction over drivers of for- 
hire trucks, but no other em- 
ployes, and the American Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc., have petitioned 
to have the other employes in- 
cluded. (The minimum wage 
provision of the Wage-Hour 
Law applies to truck employes 
even though their hours may be 
regulated by the ICC.) 

Private truckers (which in- 
clude oil company-owned  ve- 
hicles) seek to be excluded from 
the ICC regulations, which, al- 
though they permit a longer 
work-week (60 hours), also im- 
pose other regulations as to 
equipment, etc., so that some 
may deem it better to be subject 
to the 42-hour work-week of the 
Wage-Hour division, without 
further regulation, than the ICC 
work-week, with regulation. 

As yet the Wage-Hour group 
has not stepped into the regula- 
tion of truckers’ hours (in court 
cases at least). 
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Cruce Imports 
(Bbls. daily) 


Crude Runs to Stills..... 
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3,936,000 


Trends of Basic Figures 
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Total U. S. Motor Fuel Stocks 
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(American Petroleum Institute figures) an a 
—~ Week Ended aa 70 a | 
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Mississippi 950 800 800 OV DEC N 
Illinois 329,000 326,350 340,400 
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Michigan 64,150 62,250 63,950 e . 
Wyoming 62,000 37,630 62°100 Daily Average Crude Runs to Stills 
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Weekly Changes in U. S. Crude Oil Stocks’ ~ a; 
wd 
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Northern 3919 3,932 3,775 157 if 
Gulf Coast 6,393 6,342 6,809 167 030- if. 
New Mexico 4,903 5,128 5,292 164 ee i : t 
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Gulf Coast 16,516 17,317 17,792 175 | a) 
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Dear Reader: 


The process engineer ought to give instruments a 
break if he expects good operation, Luis de Florez told 
the Symposium on Temperature conducted under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Physics at New 
York last week. Some process men do not design systems 
that are amenable to control by any instruments, he said. 
He illustrated his point with a number of instances in 
which he has found instruments doing a perfect job of 
reporting conditions of temperatures or pressures at the 
points indicated by the designer. Yet the process was not 
doing the job it was intended to do. It was the design and 
not the instrument at fault. 


As instrument men study processes and process men 
study instruments more, Mr. de Florez anticipates a time 
when the ideal instrument will be evolved. In his opinion 
this paragon will not only show the amount of deflection 
from the optimum but the rate of change at any given 
moment. It will thus permit a continuous correction with- 
out hunting. 

* * * 


Taking a look at the possibilities lying ahead in the 
field of transportation, more than 200 engineers and tech- 
nologists interested in automobiles, airplanes, railways and 
water transport met at Ann Arbor recently to discuss new 
technologies in transportation. The 3-day program was 
jointly sponsored by the University of Michigan and Life 
magazine. 

Charles F. Kettering of General Motors was there as 
a “key-noter” getting the conference into the spirit of the 
occasion. He said he was there to make alibis to show 
why he could not predict the future of automobiles. The 
reasons were mainly that the motor industry is not an in- 
dustry of automobiles alone but involves highways, steels, 
tires, fuels, lubricants, and other factors. He had compli- 
mentary words for technological advances with petroleum, 
calling them “bright spots in technology” and concluded 
by warning against the “greatest obstacle to any kind of 
advancement” the difficulty of changing mental attitudes. 
Our future will be whatever our imagination is able to 
grasp and whatever economic conditions demand, he said. 

Predicting that motorists would be using 100-octane 
motor fuel in a relatively short time, Dr. Gustav Egloff 
spoke for the future of motor fuels. With the present 
efforts being directed toward fewer and more suitable 
hydrocarbon components in motor fuels and lubricants, 
he said engine designers will be enabled to employ a de 
gree of precision in design that has heretofore been un- 
known, as evidenced by the present “veritable riot” of 
combustion in an engine cylinder. Significance was placed 
upon the development of 100-octane gasoline in its nearly 
equivalent efficiency with diesel fuel in the best airplane 
engines. 

So far 100-octane fuel has only demonstrated its value 
in aviation engines. The difference between 87 and 100- 
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octane number fuel to a transport airplane in a 1400-mile 
flight would be the dispensing of ‘1200 pounds of gasoline 
and carrying instead seven more passengers or their equiva 
lent weight in mail or freight.” It also means 15 to 30 
more power output in engines designed to use the higher 
octane fuel, with takeoff distance reduced 20° and climb- 
ing speed increased 40%. 

We have now a potential source of 9,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of 100-octane fuel annually which is enough to sup- 
ply all airplanes there are several times over, too, Egloff 
said. 

One of the features of conference was a lecture by 
Dr. M. R. Fenske, Pennsylvania State College, who summed 
up the problem of producing lubricating oils to meet the 
needs of present and future automotive and airplane en- 
gines. This up-to-the-minute discussion, which puts most 
of the blame for lubrication troubles, including corrosion, 
sludging, and “varnish”, on oxidation, is condensed in the 
following pages. 

* * * 


A new application of molten eutectic salt mixtures in 
refining was brought to the attention of refiners this 
week at the annual meeting of the American Petroleum 
Institute. This time it is in filter clay regeneration. Full- 
er’s earth is revivified in a chamber suggestive of the 
catalyst cases employed in the Houdry process, where 
molten salts were first used as a heat carrier and tem- 
perature control. Regeneration is carried out in the same 
manner as the cracking process catalyst, i.e., by blow- 
ing air through the case or kiln to burn off the carbon- 
aceous material. 

The Thermofor kilns, as they are known, are said to 
be attractive to both large and small-scale installations and 
to give quick investment returns. One of two commercial 
installations now operating handles 10 tons per day; one 
being built will handle 120 tons daily. 

The remarkable feature of this new regeneration 
method is that clays which have been regenerated 16 times 
are still nearly as efficient as new clay. In some instances 
the regenerated clays have been made better than new 
clay with as much as three times the first efficiency. This 
is a sharp contrast between conventional methods where 
efficiency may be reduced 50% in five or ten burns. The 
new kiln is also a smaller piece of equipment than com- 
monly used furnaces or burners. 


Very Truly, 


J.C. Chatfield 


Managing Editor, 
Refining Technology Edition. 
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A key requirement of the modern cracking 
process is the ability to vary its operations while maintaining 
plant performance at its peak efficiency and economy. 

Cracking processes licensed through this organization can 
give the refiner that plant flexibility which enables him to 
quickly, economically and profitably vary his finished products 
and feed stocks to meet the market conditions of the moment. 
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ASOLINE PRODUCTS 





LICENSES granted under United States and Foreign Patents for: Cross, de Florez, Holmes-Manley, Tube and Tank Cracking Processes, Uni-Coil Injection Process and Combination Cracking Units 
Licensing Agents. THEM W KELLOGG CO.., Jersey City, New Jersey. or its European Representative: COMPAGNIE TECHNIQUE des PETROLES, 134 Boulevard Haussmann, Paris, France 
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Oxidation Resistant Motor Oils 
Producible by Present Methods’ 


By M. R. Fenske,* C. E. Stevenson,* and R. E. Hersh* 


ABSTRACT 


Oxidation of motor oil is now the outstanding 
problem in lubricating oils as the result of ad- 
vances in the design of automobile, airplane, and 
diesel engines, and the trend toward use of lighter 
oils. Several problems which normally have not 
been considered oxidation problems have now 
been found to be due to oxygen assimilated by 
the oil, and work toward their solution has been 
directed first toward elimination of oxidation. 
Various improvements in refining technique, in- 
troduction of solvent refining, proper blending, and 
additives have all contributed tuward solution of 
the problem. Advances in chemical analysis may 
be expected to determine and help select the frac- 
tions of lubricating oilstocks best fitted to overcome 
the susceptibility of an oil to oxidation. 


I. RECENT years the oxidation characteris 
tics of motor oils have become of increasing importance. 
In general, this has been brought about by changes in 
internal combustion engines resulting in increased speed 
and pewer. For example, in automobile engines made dur- 
ing the last ten years, compression ratios have increased 
38%, engine speeds have increased 30%, and the average 
horsepower output has increased 70°. Several problems 
have arisen which normally have not been characterized 
as oxidation problems but in general they are all due to 
oxygen being assimilated by the oil. As a result, the oil 
changes from a hydrocarbon mixture, whose properties 
and behavior are relatively well-known from a lubrication 
standpoint, to a much more complicated and much 
known mixture containing oxygenated substances. 

It is now known that sludging, ring-sticking, var 
nish formation, bearing corrosion, viscosity increase, and 
acidity are basically oxidation problems. Many future 
uses for lubricants will be dependent upon the outcome 
of present intensive studies on oxidation. 

In general, oxidation problems are accentuated in 
the lighter oils. Absorption of a given amount of oxygen 
by the light oil will cause a much greater percentage 
change in its basic chemical composition than if the same 
amount of oxygen were absorbed by a heavy oil. In some 
instances the oxidation of an oil results in a dirty oil, 
but this is not generally true. In such instances, however, 
the oxidation has caused polymerization and condensation 
of certain parts of the oil so that these parts become 
insoluble in the bulk of the oil and give it a dirty appear- 
ance. The oil itself may have absorbed relatively little 
oxygen and it may be quite free from all other deleteri- 
ous factors. However, it is obvious that insoluble bodies 


less 


*Pennsylvania State College. 
*This is a condensation of a paper, entitled “Chemistry and 
Physics of Lubrication as Applied to Modern Transportation”, pre- 
sented at the Michigan-Life Conference on New Technologies in 
Transportation, Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 1. Sponsors of the meet- 
ing were the University of Michigan and Life Magazine. 
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are not particularly conducive to the flow and free move- 
ment of the lubricating oil. 

Other oils may be relatively clean by comparison but 
may have actually absorbed more Oxygen than those in 
which sludge or varnish is present. In such cases, the 
tell-tale features usually are a marked viscosity increase 
and the production of much greater amounts of acidic 
substances. In such oils the oxygen absorption has resulted 
in bodies which are soluble in the parent oil. Bearing cor- 
rosion problems have usually been associated with this 
type of oil. 

In recent years there have been developments in re 
fining technology which have enabled cleaner oils to be 
prepared. However, in the final analysis something more 
than a clean oil is needed. Obviously it must not be cor 
rosive. Recently problems of viscosity increase and acid 
formation have been subjugated to a relatively minor po- 
sition by the occurrence of lacquer and varnish in engines. 
Oils inclined toward the dirty side, but relatively free 
from acidity and viscosity increase, are classified 
greater offenders than those in which acidity and 
cosity increase occur. 

The preparation of a lubricant highly resistant to Oxi- 
dation is not a straightforward proposition. However, by 
proper applications of solvent refining and distillation proc- 
esses or other equivalent separation processes, the co- 
ordination of other refining steps, such as clay-treating 
and blending with other base stocks, it is possible to pre 
pare oils which will meet future demands. 

For purposes of orienting the oxidation problem, the 
data of Table I should be considered. Here are given the 
oxidation characteristics of several commercial 10-W oils. 
The usual inspection data on these oils are given, but in 
addition there is tabulated a hydrocarbon type analysis 
which may prove of increasing value in future oil in- 
spections. However, giving full consideration to all the 
data set forth in Table I there is still nothing to indicate 
the behavior of these oils from oxidation. 


as 
vis- 


Lubricant Composition Pictured 


A good deal of information on the composition of 
petroleum lubricating oil can be summarized _ pictorially, 
as far as molecular weights and viscosity index is con- 
cerned, by the use of a chart in orthographic projection. 
Such a chart makes it obvious that oil is a very complex 
mixture of hydrocarbons of a variety of molecular sizes 
and types. The average lubricating oil contains components 
ranging in molecular weights from about 300 to perhaps 
1500 and in molecular type from hydrocarbon structures 
which are quite aromatic to those which are highly par- 
affinic. 

Such a chart, when applied to the comparison of two 
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The table of contents for the Refining Technology section 
which normally appears on this page has been shifted to 
Page R-499 for this issue. The normal make-up will be 
resumed in the Nov. 29 issue. 
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CHECK THESE BASIC CONTROL FEATURES: 


This Fulscope Controller may, by the simple addi- 
tion of unit assemblies, be converted from the 
simplest to the most complex controller. The five 
available combinations in both the indicating and 
recording types are: 


Fixed High Sensitivity for simplest application. 





Adjustable Sensitivity for moderately difficult appli- 
cations. 









@ Adjustable Sensitivity with Automatic Reset (in samie 
case) for use where a high order of control under 
difficult operating conditions is needed. 


Adjustable Sensitivity with Pre-act, and Adjustable Sensi- 
tivity with Automatic Reset and Pre-act—the two new 
forms of control that go beyond’ ordinary control 
performance. 








Completely pneumatic sensitivity reduction assures con- 
sistent performance throughout the entire sensi- 
tivity range. 
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Combines in one highly adaptable instru- 
ment the advantages of conventional control 
and Automatic Reset... plus new features 
that promise better, all-round performance 
under difficult operating conditions. 


ERE is another Taylor development for mcre 

efficient process control in refineries and 
gasoline plants... the result of years of Taylor 
research and engineering work... The New 
Taylor Fulscope Controller! It is a controller 
whose versatility permits it to take charge more 
effectively of the many variables that exist in 
refinery and gasoline plant operation. It is a 
controller with instantly accessible, fully adjust- 
able features which assure optimum performance 
even in the face of such increasingly difficult 
conditions as excessive time lags, large capaci- 
ties, and severe and sudden load changes. 


New operating characteristics 


This New Fulscope Controller gives you a choice 
of five general forms of instruments, each form 
suited to certain applications. There are fixed 
high sensitivity, adjustable sensitivity, and auto- 
matic reset. To these three conventional forms 
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have been added two new ones, using Pre-act, a 
third effect which goes beyond ordinary control 
performance. Pre-act is offered for the first time 
in easily adjustable form as one of the standard 
units of a controller. Its availability opens up 
an entirely new, undeveloped field for careful, 
money-saving process control. 


New, advanced design features 


The unit construction of assemblies makes pos- 
sible easy conversion of one type of instrument 
into another in the field —an important advan- 
tage to large users. The simplicity of the com- 
pletely new design, plus the extensive use of 
18-8 stainless steel, results in long, trouble-free 
performance. Accessibility and interchangeabil- 
ity of parts make maintenance easy. 


Learn about other important features 


There are many other interesting, important 
features of this New Taylor Fulscope Controller, 
which can save you money. For a complete 
description get in touch with our representa- 
tive. Or write in. There is no obligation what- 
ever. Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, Canada. In Great 
Britain: Short & Mason, Ltd., London. 


OUTSTANDING 


FULSCOPE CONTROLLER 


CHECK THESE NEW DESIGN FEATURES: 


Universally applicable— Same control mechanism for 
temperature, pressure, rate of flow, and liquid level in 
both recording and indicating types. 

Interchangeable unit construction — Conversion from one 
form to another made easily in the field. No soldered 
joints, no screws to drop. Cases drilled and tapped to 
accommodate most complex forms of control. 


Interchangeable actuating system —Pre-calibrated as al- 
ways, and easier than ever to change. 
Forms available — Automatic Reset and/or Pre-act with 


one or two control mechanisms. 


Magnifying adjustment dials—calibrated in absolute 
units, easier to read and adjust. 


Convertible —from direct to reverse action — easily and 
simply. 

Mounting — Universal die-cast aluminum case for face 
or flush mounting. 

Clocks—Improved electric type, with all gears immersed 
in oil. Spring-driven clocks an alternate. Explosion- 
proof electric clocks also available. 

Air filters—Inbuilt, easily cleaned — are more efficient 
and accessible. Supplement large filter and drip well. 
Chart-changing mechanism improved, simplified. Now 
rapid, easy. 


Long life assured—vital parts of 18-8 stainless steel. 
Neoprene gaskets used throughout. 
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Table I 
Physical Properties of Commercial 10-W Oils 
Subjected to Oxidation 


Oil (1) (2) 
Kinematic Viscosity: 
Centistokes at 100° F. 39.46 
Centistokes at 210° F, 6.07 5.58 
Saybolt Viscosity: 


Seconds at 100° F. 183.2 170.1 

Seconds at 210° F. 46.0 14.5 
Kinematic Viscosity Index 109 100 
Gravity Index 110 101 
Gravity, °A.P.I : sD 30.9 
Viscosity-Gravity Constant 0.803 0.817 
N.P.A. Color 1 ¥% 1 
Waterman Analysis: 

Density, 20°/4°C. 0.8580 0.8676 

Refractive Index, n?°D 1.4760 1.4786 

Specific Refraction 0.3288 0.3266 

Spec. Dispersion x 10+ 107 105 

Aniline Point, °C. 110.4 102.7 

Per Cent Aromatic Rings . 3 5 

Per Cent Naphthene Rings IS 24 

Per Cent Paraffin Chains 82 71 

Rings per Molecule 3 2.0 

Cale. Molecular Weight 419 409 

In Formula C,H 

as | tad 30.0 29.4 
<x —1.8 —3.7 


oils that are closely matched in all the usual inspection 
data, frequently show wide variations in chemical make- 
up. This is particularly true in regard to the viscosity in- 
cex values and the percentages lying between certain 
viscosity index limits. This different chemical make-up will 
be reflected in many of the service parts. 

While the portions separated by 
may differ essentially only 


lubricant refining 
in viscosity or in molecular 
size to meet the S.A.E. grade requirements, the refiner 
is also concerned with separating various hydrocarbon 
types to make improvements in the ability of the vil to 
resist oxidation and deterioration. 


Oxygen Absorption Curves Helpful 


Typical oxygen absorption curves for the oils of Ta 
ble I show some with low absorption and general clean 
liness after oxidation, indicating that the particular refin- 
ing treatment employed was very helpful. The importance 
of cetailed and careful oxidation studies is shown, for ex- 
ample, by the fact that if a test of two hours duration 
were relied upon instead of 10 to 20 hours, conclusions 
might be reversed. Similarly, the importance of auto-oxi- 
dation behavior cannot be overlooked. Oils may be quite 
resistant to oxidation for a certain length of time, after 
which they are readily attacked. Conclusions based on the 
“induction period” may obviously be erroneous and con- 
fusing in predicting actual performance of an oil in an 
engine. 

Attention should be directed to the neutralization num- 
ber and volatile acid-forming characteristics of the oils. 
In the course of oil oxidation, it has been observed that 
volatile organic acids are produced. Depending upon en. 
gine condition and use, these may or may not be wholly 
retained by the oil. If oils such as those typified here have 
a value of about 40 for the milli-equivalents of volatile 
acids, it means that volatile organic acids, such as formic, 
acetic, and propionic, have been formed to the extent of 
being about 1% of the oil. If conditions of use are such 
that the bulk of these acids is retained in the oil, the oil 
should be quite corrosive and show abnormal wear for 
they are among the most active organic acids known. On 
the basis of 5000 grams of oil being sufficient to fill a 
crankcase, then 50 grams of such acids contained therein 
ought to make their presence known. 

Other acidic substances, best characterized as being 
non-volatile, are measured in terms of neutralization num- 
ber. The ratio of volatile acids to non-volatile acids is not 
the same for all oils. In some oils oxidation results in 


R-17 4% 


(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

38.38 37.50 52.58 49.50 35.68 

5.74 5.59 8.07 7.08 5.79 
178.4 174.4 243.1 229 166.3 
45.0 44.5 52.6 49.30 44.2 

99 95 128 110 116 

97 94 110 105 108 

30.1 29.6 Ps a | 30.9 32.4 

0.822 0.825 0.802 0.812 0.805 
2% 2% 2% 4'4 4 

0.8721 0.8742 0.8612 0.8683 0.8580 

1.4850 1.4854 1.4760 1.4824 1.4754 

0.3286 0.3281 0.3276 0.3286 0.3284 
115 135 99 104 100 
98.8 98.4 106.7 105.4 106.8 

9 8 9 & 5 

15 19 18 14 14 

76 73 73 78 81 

1.6 1.8 2.3 1.6 iS 
396 394 508 447 414 

28.6 28.4 36.7 o2.3 29.7 
—4.4 —4.0 6.3 —4.6 —2.5 


volatile acids in excess of non-volatile acics and in others 
the reverse is true. Again it is easy to understand that 
confusion may arise in comparing laboratory and serv- 
ice data if distinctions are not made with regard to Oxygen 
absorption, induction period, formation of volatile and 
non-volatile acids, and the like. 

The absorption of about 50 volumes of oxygen per 
volume of oil is equivalent to having one-half of the oxy- 
gen oxidize the oil to form water, while the other half 
remains chemically combined in the oil so that the oil is 
no longer a hycrocarbon mixture but instead is a mixture 
of oxygenated substances. 


Anti-Oxidant Components in Oil 


It is now known that certain oil fractions are anti- 
oxidants even though they themselves in concentrated 


form are readily oxidized. These appear to be useful ma- 
terials for as a result it now appears possible to prepare 
clean oils. By incorporating such fractions in optimum 
proportions, viscosity increase and acidity can be held at 
minimum values simply because oxygen assimilation has 
now been retarded. This is obviously a desirable way to 
prepare oils resistant to oxidation. 

It might be argued that such fractions are merely a 
part of the general subject of additives. However, so far 
as is known, there is no well-recognized additive which 
will prevent an oil from becoming dirty or make a dirty 
oil clean. Additives alone do not appear to be the solution 
to the problem of preparing oils of improved oxidation 
characteristics. It must be remembered that lead tetra- 





190 V. I. is Possible 


In a report to the directors of the Pennsylvania 
Grade Crude Oil Association on 10 years’ progress 
of the association’s research program recently, Dr. 
Fenske brought out that “if ever a viscosity index 
race should start, the Pennsylvania refiner would be 
in a favorable position for, in general, he can obtain 
a higher yield of a higher viscosity index oil than 
is obtainable from other crudes. By proper processing, 
blending and the use of certain additives, viscosity 
indexes of the order of 160 to 190 are available.” 
This compares with an index of 100 for a typical 
Pennsylvania oil and 0 for a Gulf Coast oil, as orig- 
inally conceived. 
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THE NEW 


“fe “for 


Improved production facilities for the manu- 


facture of Furfural are now installed and 





operating. All shipments are supplied from 


this new stock, “tailored” for the oil refiner. 


ORGANIC ACIDITY is sharply reduced 


to a third the former value. 


MOISTURE is lowered to the vanishing 


point. 


BOILING RANGE is narrowed signifi- 


ca ntly. 


The construction of this new plant expresses 
our intention to provide the best in Furfural. 
All of which are added reasons why this 
selective solvent is the one for you. Write 
today for free booklet “The Furans.” 


The Quaker Oats Gmpany 


Technical Division 8-11 . . . CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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Table III 
Per Cent Change in Viscosity Per Degree Fahrenheit Change in Temperature 


4 fe FF viscosity index) 

S. A. E. 10 S. A.E. 30 S.A.E. 70 
Temperature 100 V.I. Ree 100 V.I. o '¥.2. 100 V.I. 0 V.I 
At 0° F 6.8% 9.4% 7.4% 11.0% 8.8% 15.0% 
At 100° F. 2.6 3.0 2.9 3.6 3.4 5.1 
At 210° F. . He? 13 3 1.4 1.6 2.1 
At 400° I 0.47 0.49 0.56 0.58 0.65 0.68 

Per Cent Change In Viscosity Per 100 Lbs. Per Sq. In. Change in Pressure 

S. A. E. 10 S. A.E. 30 S.A.E. 70 
Temperature 100 V.I. 0 V.I. 100 V.I. 0 V.I. 100 V.1. 0 V.I. 
At 100° F, 1.2% 1.6% 1.3% 2.0% 1.6% 2.9% 
At 210° F. 0.8 1.0 0.9 1.2 1.0 1.5 


Note: About the same percentage change occurs in viscosity when the temperature is changed 1° F. as when the pressure changes 100 
psi. Pressure increases in viscosity can be improved by including proper oil constituents. 


ethyl did not solve the straight-run gasoline problem. effects of various metals on oil oxidation. It is important 
Whoever had the best base gasoline always had a better in connection with engine design to recognize those metals 
gasoline from the standpoint of octane number, by em- which definitely accelerate lubricating oil deterioration and 
ploying lead tetraethyl. Similarly, whoever has the best those which are relatively inert. Table IV summarizes 
base lubricant might expect reasonable additional improve- some of the available information on the catalytic effect 
ments through the choice of proper additives. At the pres- of metals. While there are, of course, differences of opin 
ent time it is difficult to visualize how additive alone will ion due to the complexity of the problem, such data war- 
solve many of the present and future problems. rant careful consideration. 

One of the most important variables affecting lubri- In general, in automotive engine lubrication, prob 
cating oil. oxidation is temperature. The rate of oxygen lems have not arisen due to failure of the oil to lubricate. 
absorption appears to be an exponential function of tem- As a hydrocarbon mixture its viscosity characteristics are 
perature increasing about 2 to 2.5-fold for each 18° F. sufficiently well-known so that lighter oils are being used 
(10° C.) increase in temperature. The production of sludge, where heavier oils were at first thought necessary. Prob- 
lacquer, and acids, and the change in viscosity also appear lems and troubles have arisen largely because the oil does 
to increase markedly with rising temperature. Data of this not persist as a hydrocarbon mixture but instead it changes 
nature shows some possible causes for such service trou- at varying speeds and degrees into a mixture containing 
bles as bearing corrosion, sludge, lacquer formation, ete. complex oxygenated substances about which relatively 

little is known. Enough is known, however, to demonstrate 
Temperature Effect Predictable that these oxygenated materials are responsible for many 
of the problems which have arisen in connection with 

In view of data showing that oxygen attacks an oil sludging, viscosity increase, acidity, corrosion, varnish and 
at a speed which increases about 2.0- to 2.5-fold for every lacquer formation. 
18° F. rise in temperature over the range of about 300 Lubrication problems in airplane engines have much 
to 350° F., comparisons can now be made on the oxidation in common with automotive engine although they are 
time required to obtain the same extent of oxidation. amplified in some instances. When it is considered that 
Thus, the effects of 20 hours oxidation at 320° F. typi- single engines of 2000 Hp. are now in use, the importance 
fies what happens with 50 hours at 302° F. or 8 hours at of proper internal cooling is evident. A typical oil cooler 
338° F. The significance of these results on the useful for use on a 1000-Hp. airplane engine is capable of re 
life of a lubricant is obvious. Sufficient data are not yet moving about 1400 Btu. per minute from the oil. This 
available to anticipate the oxidation results if time of would heat a small home. 
oxidation were kept constant instead of Ccegree of oxida- A diesel engine also places certain peculiar demand 
tion. The effects of temperature on lubricating oil oxida- on lubricating oils and again the problems are for the most 
tion and deterioration cannot be overemphasized. part the result of chemical changes occurring in the oil 

It is also necessary to consider carefully the catalytic in the course of its use. A diesel engine differs consider- 


Table II 
Properties of Originals and Intermediate Products from the Separation of Two Motor Oil 
Blends Having Matched Physical Properties 

















Blends of 
Blends Distilled Fractions for Extraction 
: S.A.E. 20 Into 15 Fractions (Residue Excluded) 
Original Stocks Used in Motor Oil (Max. Range of Light Heavy 
Preparation of Blends Blends Properties) Portion Portion 
Per Cent Neut. Oil “M” . 80 shel Klaas 38.9 54.1 
le “mM”: Gravity, °A.P.I. 29.7 29.7 — 32.1 30.8 30.3 
a sn: | a Visc. at 210°F,, C.S.T. "8.54 3.17— 8.92 4.58 6.43 
S.US. 210°F. _ 46.6 Vise. at 210 F., S.U.S. 94.2 36.8 — 55.5 41.2 48.5 
SUS. 100°F 201.5 Vise, at 100 F., CS.T. 69.31 14.83 TU25 26.82 90.40 
Vise. Index 99 Vise. at 100° F., S.U.S. 320 76.6 —356.9 126.9 233.2 
‘ " Viscosity Index ; - 203 93 —107 101 97 
Flash Point, F, : ; : 435 Ae Chae 
Fire Point, °F. 495 oy ‘ , ; 
Bright Stock: Ave. Molecular Weight 424 290 —420 337 388 
Gravity, °A.P.1. 26.0 Per Cent Aromatic Rings ‘ ae er 2 
S.U.S. 210° F. 134.9 Per Cent Naphthene Rings ; Bs 05 
S.U.S. 100° F. 2,482 Per Cent Paraffin Chains ; f ; ; ae 73 
Vise. Index sits ; 99 In Cobas: “n"’ toes : aes tela 28.0 
bégpo? fies 
Per Cent Neut. Oil “P” . 80 47.8 52 2 
Gravity, °A.P.I. Poke? , 29.4 29.6 — 31.0 31.6 30.2 
Neutral Oil “P” Viec, at 220°... CST: 8.56 3.55— 8.29 4.45 7.04 
Gravity, °A.P.I. fa 30.2 Vise. at 210° F., S.US. 54.3 38.0 — 53.4 40.8 49.2 
S.U.S. 210° F. 45.4 Visc. at 100° F., CS.T. as 69.08 18.28 67.87 25.66 53.68 
S.U.S. 100° F. 184.2 Wine: at 100° 8. SUS. 2.6.65 004508 319 90.4 —313.6 121.8 248.3 
Vise. Index ; 99 Viscosity Index are = . 202 92 102 101 94 
Flash Point, ° F. ; ae Py . 440 
Fire Point, °F ree 7 . 495 ep : 
Ave. Molecular Weight ........ 425 310 —420 335 390 
Per Cent Aromatic Rings eatheted i ; en ee oe 6 4 
Per Cent Naphthene Rings .......... Suet 18 17 
Per Cent Paraffin Chains eee aes 76 79 
in oe Ss Ae et : ‘ . 24.2 37:8 
eg? ; Ar ; ‘ ; SG —2.0 —2.3 
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Table IV 
Catalytic Effect of Metals on Oil Oxidation 


The numbers give the number of independent investigators 

who report finding a given catalytic effect. In general, no 

distinction is made between metals in mass or in the form 
of dissolved salts 


' Inert, no Negative catalysts 
Very good 


Metal Definitely catalytic of 

Meta catalyst catalytic activity inhibiting metals 

Aluminum 1 1 4 

Antimony 1 

Bismuth . 2 

Cadmium ne 1 1 1 

Cerium - 1 

Chromium . ‘ : 2 

Copa ...... 2 1 

Copper nae : 16 1 

Gold ; : 1 

Iron. .... : ‘ 12 1 1 

Lead—Pb 5 2 1 
PbO ' 1 
Pb O, 1 1 
PbO. 1 1 

Manganese -y 

Magnesium 2 1 

Mercury : 1 1 

Nickel ... ; 2 2 

a ....... 2 2 2 

Sno. r 1 
Vanadium ... ; 1 
Zinc a 6 2 1 


ATTACK OF METALS BY OXIDATION OILS 


Metals readily attacked Unattacked or slightly attacked 
cadmium copper 


lead aluminum 
iron 


ably from the ordinary automotive engine in that the 
same amount of air is compressed in the cylinder regard- 
less of the load. This means excess air generally in the 
combustion space. This excess of oxygen, is in contrast 
with the automotive engines which for the most part op- 
erate slightly on the excess fuel side so that in compari- 
son with a diesel engine they may be considered to be 
operating in a more or less inert or reducing atmosphere. 
In diesel engines, too, some of the lubricating oil prob- 
lems that arise are undoubtedly attributable to the fuel. 
Partial oxidation products resulting from incomplete com- 
bustion may easily be less volatile than the diesel fuel it- 
self =“ may resemble some of those formed in lubricat- 
ing oil. 


Additive Advances Gratifying 


Thin film lubrication is still an ill-defined speculative 
matter. It is gratifying to note that considerable advances 
have been made in oiliness agents and in extreme pres 
sure lubricants where thin film phenomena exist. While 
the physics of thick film lubrication is relatively well-un- 
derstood, a fuller understanding of the effects of pressure 
on viscosity is needed. With a more uniform viscosity at 
all temperatures, and particularly at high temperatures, it 
may be possible to shift problems which are at present 
thin film phenomena into the better understood science of 
thick film lubrication. 


It would be difficult to prevent oxygen from coming 
in contact with oil in an automotive engine. Even if the 
crankcase were fully sealed there would still be some 100 
cubic feet per minute of air taken into the combustion 
space in order to burn the fuel in a typical engine. The 
solution of the oxidation problem therefore does not lie 
here. However, the rate of oil oxidation is very markedly 
affected by temperature and it seems reasonable to expect 
that automotive cesign can materially reduce the oil oxi- 
dation problem. It is necessary to keep temperatures from 
rising as engine design progresses. 


A certain amount of consumer education is necessary. 
It has been emphasized in the foregoing that lubricating 
oil is a complicated and carefully blended mixture which 
changes to something else through the process of oxida- 
tion in varying degrees and at varying rates. None of the 
more conventional types of mechanical devices, such as 
filters, are able to maintain the lubricant as a hydrocar- 
bon mixture if other factors leading to excessive oxida- 
tion are present. 
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Armistead Named Assistant 
To Hovey at Republic Oil 


George Armistead, whose picture appears on the cover 
of this week’s issue, has been appointed assistant to D. W. 
Hovey, vice president and general manager of refineries 
for Republic Oil Refining Co. He assumed his new duties 
Oct. 15 and has moved his family from New York to 
Houston where he will make his home in the future. 


Mr. Armistead resigned as process engineer for 
Process Management Co., Inc. He has been affiliated with 
that company and with Gasoline Products Co. Inc., since 
1932. 


The move to Houston will return Mr. Armistead to the 
city where he was born. He is a graduate of Texas A. & 
M. After leaving school he joined The Texas Co. at its 
Port Arthur refinery where he worked at various jobs. He 
began as a pipe fitter, moved on to assistant still foreman, 
to research chemist and research supervisor. From Port 
Arthur he was transferred to the company’s Lockport, IIL., 
plant where he was assistant cracking still foreman at 
first and later technical assistant. 


During his service with Process Management Co. Mr. 
Armistead handled all technical service matters for 
licensees. In recent years he has acted as secretary of 
the Cracking Development Conference. This is an or 
ganization for correlation of research work composed of 
representatives of Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, The Texas 
Co., Standard Oil Co. of N. J., and the M. W. Kellogg Co. 


In his most recent work Mr. Armistead has been in 
terested in the promotion of cracking plant safety both 
from the standpoint of operation and design. 


Describes Method of Recovering 


Wetting Agent from Spent Soda 


A method for recovering improved wetting agents 
from the residual materials resulting from neutralization 
or sweetening of an acid treated petroleum oil is described 
in Patent No. 2,174,023, issued Sept. 26, and assigned to 
Standard Oil Development Co. These agents may be use- 
ful in soluble oils, cutting oils, textile oils, dust laying 
compositions, spray oils, fire foam making materials, 
asphalt emulsions, and other materials. 


It has been estimated that about six gallons of distil- 
late and 100 pounds of wetting agent may be recovered 
from each 100 gallons of spent soda treated by this 
process when obtained from neutralization of an acid 
treated cracked distillate such as a heating oil distillate. 


The residue, normally designated as spent soda, is 
removed from the treating zone and its alkalinity reduced 
by bubbling carbon dioxide gas through it, or flue gas con- 
taining carbon dioxide. This transforms the spent soda to 
sodium bicarbonate which separates from the soda residue 
in layers. The bottom layer, containing water and sub- 
stantially all the inorganic salts, is discarded. The top 
layer, which is an oil or oil emulsion, may then be treated 
in many ways to obtain the desired products. 


In vacuum distillation the material is dissolved in 
dilute alcohol and extracted with naphtha or by dissolving 
in methyl alcohol to remove dark colored bodies. This is 
followed by dilution with water and extracting with 
naphtha or another water immiscible solvent to remove 
the oil content. In the Jatter case, if higher alcohols are 
used as solvents, the alcoholic solutions may have to be 
chilled before the impurities imparting color to the ma- 
terial will be precipitated. The wetting agents, being 
soluble in the alcoholic solvents, may be recovered by 
evaporation and the oil may be removed from its solvent 
material in like manner or by vacuum distillation. 
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Measurement of Metal Temperatures 
Of Cracking Still Tubes : 


By O. G. Kaasa* 


ABSTRACT 


A single wire method of procuring skin tem- 
peratures of cracking still tubes has been de- 
veloped. With temperature readings and a chari 
showing safe working conditions for tubes of 
varied wall thickness and composition operators 
are able to avoid overheating. With proper meth- 
ods of peening to insure a good bond between 
wire and tube, with adequate insulation and the 
use of calorized protective tubing it has been 
possible to obtain reasonably accurate readings 
for a year or more. 


C rackine oil at temperatures in excess of 
900° F. under high temperatures has necessitated devis- 
ing means of procuring wall or skin temperatures of the 
tubes in which conversion is taking place. Firing rates 
have been stepped up to obtain maximum output and ef- 
ficiency. Runs have been increased in length to 100 days 
and more. As a result relative or inaccurate wall tem- 
peratures of tubes can no longer be countenanced because 
of the danger of overheating. 

Cur particular problem was confined to devising a 
system of attaching temperature-measuring elements to the 
fire side of 5-inch by 4-inch alloy tubes, 45 feet in length, 
and arranged in two concentric rows in a 30-foot diameter 
vertical heater. Each heater or furnace contains about 
150 of these tubes, and is fired from the top through one 
circular-shaped, multi-port burner. In furnaces of this 
type heat is supplied to the oil substantially by radiation. 
A cone shaped spreader installed at the bottom of latest 
models of these furnaces has been added to increase ra- 
diation efficiency. There is now not over a 50° F. differ- 
ence in tube skin temperatures at the top and bottom of 
tubes. 

The inner row of tubes (nearer the fire) is placed 
about 13 feet from the vertical axis of the heater, with 
the second or outer row ten inches nearer the furnace 
wall. Under normal conditions no flames impinge on or 
approach the tube surface, and because of the high heat 
transmission rate through the tube walls into the oil, 
the furnace atmosphere in the vicinity of the tubes is 
cooled to a temperature of between 1300° and 1400° F., as 
measured by furnace pyrometers arranged at 90-degree 
intervals around the heater. 

Pressure in the tubes varies from 1000 psi. at the in- 
let to 400 psi. at the outlet. Pressure taps placed at in- 
termediate points serve to fairly well define the pressure 
in any tube in the system. 


*Sinclair Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. 

i+This is a condensation of a paper under the same title pre- 
sented before the Symposium on Temperature conducted under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Physics at New York, Nov. 
3. Complete text of the paper will be published by the Institute 
in 1940 
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From a combined knowledge of pressure, I.D. or wall 
thickness, and allowable creep stress of the tube material 
at various temperatures, we can plot corresponding values 
and from the curve quickly determine optimum safe 
working conditions. Copies of these curves are supplied to 
operators as a guide to avoid overheating. The lines on 
these charts do not exceed 1200° F. This is because allow- 
able stresses above this point are too low for practical 
use in this particular field. Furthermore, once metal tem- 
peratures approach 1200° F., it is probably because a heavy 
coke deposit has accumulated on the inside of the tubes, 
thus making continued operation impractical. 

After trying other methods the only suitable solution 
appeared to us to be that of attaching or peening couples 
on the fire side of those tubes subjected to the most severe 
conditions and then providing suitable protection for the 
wires against high temperatures and corrosive action. Be- 
cause of the oxidizing atmosphere, iron could not be used 
as one of the wires. Attaching a complete couple by peen- 
ing two wires into the tube presented the problem of prop- 
erly insulating in the vicinity of the junctions against 
heat conduction along the wires to the couple. 

Some companies have used two-wire systems of KA2S 
and Chromel with any error due to heat conduction ac- 
cepted as a safety factor, but the use of a single wire 
peened into a tube with the second wire junction remain- 


ing in a cold space seemed to us to offer the best possi- 
bilities. 


5 TARTING with No. 8 constantan as the hot wire, the 
ost difficult problem was to find an adequate system 
of protection for that wire against high temperature and 
oxidation. It was equally essential that the protector serve 
as one of the wires for the couple inside the furnace wall. 
Properly coated steel tubing was selected as the logical 
substance to use since it could easily be welded to the 
alloy tubes and permit the use of available iron-constantan- 
calibrated potentiometers. 

To begin with, the constantan wire is wrapped with 
two layers of three-ply one-sixteenth inch diameter asbes- 
tos string, and coated with high temperature shellac. It 
is then placed inside a protection tube made by Caloriz- 
ing specially prepared (pickled) half-inch seamless steel 
tubing, which had previously been bent in the form of a 
shepherd’s crook. The end of the curved portion is belled 
to fit the curvature of the tube to allow welding area and 
to give good electrical contact. 


The application of the wire and protector to the tube 
consists of inserting the squared end of the wire into the 
one-eighth inch-deep hole in the tube and peening by the 
use of a specially shaped tool adapted for use with a 
pocket-size air hammer. Much cepends on a perfect peen- 
ing job, since a loose connection at this junction will 
greatly shorten the true-reading life of the couple. With a 
good bond, readings are considered reasonably accurate 
for a year or more. The next operation consists of ap- 
plying additional asbestos wrapping to the wire immedi- 
ately adjacent to the heater tube. This is applied cone- 
shaped to match the spread produced by belling the end 
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of the protector. Such additional asbestos serves a dual 
purpose in that it insures against electrical short circuit- 
ing as well as insulates against heat conduction to the 
peened joint. The belled end of the protector is then 
pressed tight against the heater tube and welded. This 
junction is later tested for pressure-tightness to make 
certain that corrosive flue gases do not cOme in contact 
with the peened junction. 

Outside the furnace wall a short piece of No. 12 or 
No. 14 iron wire is peened into the end of the Calorized 
tube. This wire, together with the No. 8 constantan, ter- 
minates in a standard thermocouple head, from which No. 
14 wires of the proper material extend to the switch panel. 

To allow for the downward movement of the tubes 
due to expansion by heating, the hole in the heater casing 
through which the protection well extends is slotted for 
a distance of three inches. This allows the protector to 
move freely without binding, its only support being the 
weld at the crooked end. 

The-number of heater tubes to which skin-tempera- 
ture thermowells must be attached naturally depends a 
great deal on the design of the furnace and arrangement 
of tubes therein. In some instances every tenth or twelfth 
tube has a couple attached, so for large cracking units 
aS many as sixty couples are required and are read from 
a common switch panel. Our practice has been to use a 
special switch arrangement whereby several of the highest 
readings, taken periodically by the operator, can be thrown 
onto potentiometer recorders in the main control room. 

® « & 


Thermocouples for Experimental Stills 


E. R. Brownscombe of Atlantic Refining Co. reported 
to the American Institute of Physics’ temperature sym- 
posium how his company measures oil temperatures in 
experimental cracking coils to which heat is applied by 
molten lead. Original difficulties in temperature measure- 
ment arose because of the conduction of heat into the 
couple from the lead. 

This difficulty was solved by insulating a section of 
the coil and peening a thermocouple to the coil in the 
center of the lagged section. This method does not affect 
oil turbulence and is not affected materially by coke de- 
posits. 

Dr. Brownscombe gave the physicists a mathematical 
study of the heat infiltration and presented a system for 
the calculation of correction factors. 

eo e € 


Oil Storage Losses 

D. E. Larson of Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., told the 
physicists that curtailment of losses of light products be- 
comes more important every year as the refining tech- 
nologists devise new processes which utilize light frac- 
tions as raw material. He said that evaporation losses re- 
sulting from the daily temperature cycle can be reduced 
or eliminated by: (1) Controlling temperature changes 
within the tank; (2) Designing the tank as a closed con- 
tainer capable of withstanding maximum internal pres- 
sures caused by temperature changes; (3) Building a tank 
with no vapor space; and (4) storing vapors in a gas 
holder until a drop in pressure cause a return to the tank 

e e « 


Thermometric Measurements in Refining 


P. M. Robinson, research and development engineer 
for The Pennzoil Co.,. prepared a paper for the meeting 
which described how improvements in Pennsylvania lu- 
bricants have been made possible by improvements in tem- 
perature measurement and control. He showed how fail- 
ure to measure and control temperature in one part of 
a plant may cause a complete shutdown. 

Luis de Florez told instrument men in the audience 
that they ought to study processes in the oil industry in 
order to design better instrumentation. He urged process 
designers to design processes which are amenable to control. 

E. W. Thiele and W. B. Kay of Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, prepared a paper on the significance of the criti- 
cal temperature of mixtures, the unique point at which 
liquid and vapor have the same composition and density. 
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Diesel Dopes Ineffective 
Government Laboratory Says 


Diesel fuel dopes improved neither the completeness 
nor the effectiveness of combustion, it was concluded fol- 
lowing tests at Langley Memorial Aeronautical Laboratory 
by Charles S. Moore and Hampton H. Foster. They state 
that “although the addition of a dope to a fuel oil de- 
creased the ignition lag and the rate of pressure rise, the 
ensuing rate of combustion was somewhat slower than 
for the undoped fuel oil so that the effectiveness of com- 
bustion was practically unchanged.” Their results were 
just published at Technical Note No. 707 of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. The engine tests 
were made during 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


Fuel oils of high cetane number (doped or undoped) 
gave no more power than fuel oils of low cetane number 
but had less ignition lag, lower rates of pressure rise, 
and smoother engine operation over a complete load range 
at 2000 r.p.m., it was found. Tests were run in a high- 
speed, single-cylinder, compression-ignition engine. Opera- 
tion with low cetane fuel was improved by increasing en- 
gine speeds and boost pressures. This resulted in smoother 
engine. operation. 


Alcohol was tried as an auxiliary fuel, both in mix- 
ture with fuel oil and by separate injection. It was found 
that the power output decreased as the proportion of al- 
cohol increased. Alcohol also increased ignition lag, rate 
of pressure rise, and roughness of operation. 


The work involved in these tests was undertaken be- 
cause “most published experimental investigations of diesel 
fuels had been principally concerned with ignition char- 
acteristics while engine power and economy were given 
but slight consideration.” The purpose, therefore, was “to 
determine the ignition, the combustion, and the engine- 
performance characteristics of several fuel oils, to deter- 
mine the effect of adding fuel dopes, and to test the value 
of alcohol and gasoline as auxiliary fuels.” Some of the 
fuel dopes submitted by private investigators were con- 
sidered to be ignition and combustion accelerators. The 
doped fuels included a No. 3 furnace oil with 1% ethyl 
nitrate, a Pennsylvania distillate fuel with 2.5% iso-amyl 
nitrate, and the same with 4% tetranitromethane. The al- 
cohol used as an auxiliary fuel was commercial ethyl al- 
cohol of 92% purity by weight. 


An 87 octane gasoline was also tried out as an auxil- 
iary fuel in mixture with fuel oil (25% gasoline). It was 
thought that the mixture would evaporate faster than 
fuel oil alone and that more of the total fuel charge would 
burn earlier than for undoped fuels. The fuel oil was 
expected to ignite first, owing to its lower ignition tem- 
perature, but the gasoline was expected to evaporate more 
quickly than the fuel oil and to produce better combustion 
during the early part of the expansion stroke. The cetane 
number of the mixture was 42.4, however, compared with 
62.5 for the fuel oil alone and the ignition lag was in- 
creased 172%, possibly owing to the cooling action of 
the rapidly evaporating gasoline. The rate of pressure 
rise decreased 14%, the maximum cylinder pressure de- 
creased 4%, and the combustion sound, unexpectedly, be- 
came very low. 


The engine-performance test of the gasoline-fuel oil 
mixture showed that the mean effective pressure was 3% 
lower than for fuel oil alone and that the fuel consump- 
tion increased. As the heating value of the fuel mixture 
was the Same as for a like weight of fuel oil, the effect 
of the gasoline must have been to cause slower rather 
than faster burning ,with a consequent decrease in power. 

Among the various fuel oils with the same injection 
advance angles but with different ignition lags, all gave 
identical power outputs and fuel consumptions. Fuel oils 
of low cetane number, however, gave higher balanced cyl- 
inder pressures than fuel oils of high cetane number. The 
maximum difference in heating values of the fuel-oil 
group was 3%. 
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WORD PICTURE 
OF A PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Experience with the large number of Petreco electro- 
matic de-salting installations made to date has shown 
that the return on the investment in these plants is com- 
paratively large. On one group processing 200,000 barrels 
per day, for example, the savings to refiners through re- 
duced operating costs and corrosion losses, and increased 
refining capacities, have been conservatively estimated 
at 150° per year on the total investment involved 


When added economies of such proportions can be 
assured, it becomes immediately apparent that efficient 
salt extraction is eminently important to the refiner 


Petreco Electromatic De-Salting Plants are designed 
and installed with dependable assurance of performance, 
operating costs and results. Preliminary estimates, accur- 
ately determined by pilot tests at the laboratory or in the 


field, will be submitted without obligation 
"Eliminate 


the Trouble wait PEt; New eee PETROLEUM RECTIFYING COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Low Quality of Distillate Fuels 


Hinder Use in Farm Tractors 


E. L. Barger* 


ABSTRACT 


About nine-tenths of all farm tractors are ca- 
pable of handling fuels heavier than gasoline, 
yet the major part of tractor fuel consumed is 
gasoline. Distillate or heavy fuels would be used 
to a greater extent if the variable and frequent 
poor quality of these fuels could be eliminated 
by the adoption of a standard specification. Plow- 
ing and laboratory tests show 30-octane distillate 
of good quality has a cost advantage over 70- 
octane gasoline although the latter has an ad- 
vantage in load performance. 


INCE a majority of farm tractors in use at 
present are designed to use distillate or heavy fuel, such 
a fuel should be used to a greater extent, even in states 
such as Kansas where gasoline for tractor use is fairly 
cheap and tax exempt. It is more obviously true in those 
states that do not refund the tax on agricultural gaso- 
line. The poor quality of so many distillates has retarded 
its use. The variable nature and quality of these fuels 
should be eliminated by the adoption of a standard spec- 
ification. 

The type of tractor on American farms today in 
greatest numbers is capable of handling a wide range of 
fuels. Its compression ratio is slightly above four. Its 
intake manifold is so designed that sufficient heat can 
be applied to vaporize the fuels of the kerosine and dis- 
tillate range. Tractor engines are peculiar in that they 
are the only large class of éngines designed for, and _ in- 
tenced to use such a wide variety of fuels. 

In those states where agricultural gasoline is not sub- 
ject to motor vehicle fuel tax, gasoline makes up a major 
part of the tractor fuel consumed in spite of the fact 
that approximately 90° of the tractors on farms are ¢a- 
pable of handling the heavier fuels. As the situation 

*Kansas State College. This is a condensation of a paper pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers in 


Tulsa, Nov. 2, under the title “Observations on Tractor Fuels 
Characteristics and Requirements.” 


stands, there is competition between the type of tractor 
engine which utilizes the high-priced gasoline with high 
power and efficiency, but is unable to burn low-grade 
fuels, and the type which will burn either cheap, low- 
grade fuels or gasoline with relatively low power and 
efficiency. One might take the view that all tractors should 
be high-compression and thus follow the trend of car, 
truck and airplane engines. A study of the facts will 
show the fallacy of this attitude. 

Table I shows common physical properties of fuels 
being used in tractors. The weight-per-gallon column 
shows the increase in weight per gallon from the gaso- 
lines to the distillate. The B.t.u.’s per pound decrease as 
the fuels become heavier, but the decrease in heating 
value is slight compared to the increase in weight per 
gallon, with the result that on a heating-value-per-gallon 
basis distillate is considerably higher. With the price dif- 
ferentials shown, the distillate purchaser gets 59° more 
heat units for his money in the distillate than for regular- 
grade gasoline. The higher efficiency of the high-compres- 
sion tractor burning regular-grade gasoline would make 
up for a part of the difference between the two and it 
is possible that the increased power and general conven- 
ience of handling would make up for the rest. If the com- 
parison could always be made on this basis, the demand 
for the high-compression tractor would probably increase. 
However, 13 states do not exempt agricultural gasoline 
from motor vehicle tax and this strongly influences the 
tractor fuel situation. Figures in Table I give the heat 
per unit of investment when a 5-cent tax is added. Dis- 
tillate then gives a tractor operator 145° more heat units. 


HE results of carefully made plowing tests at Kansas 
State College provide a comparison of the economy ot! 
high and low-compression tractors using the different 
fuels. Heads giving compression ratios of 4.5 and 5.75 were 
used on a Minneanolis-Moline model Z tractor. Fuels with 
octane numbers 70, 51.3, and 31.3 were tested with the 
low compression head while only the 70-octane fuel was 
used with the high-compression head. 

Results of these tests are shown in Table 2. It may 
be seen that the fuel consumption with the 51.3-octane 
gasoline and the 4.5 head was greater than with the 5.75- 
to-1 head and 70-octane gasoline, but the fuel cost of plow- 


TABLE 1 

Tractor Fuels Compared 
A.P.I, Weight B.t.u. B.t.u. Price* B.t.u. B.t.u.+ Octane 
gravity, per gal., per Ib. per gal. per gal., per one per one number, 
Fuel degrees pounds (high) (high) cents cent cent (range) 
Premium-grade gasoline : 63 6.065 20,320 123,200 12.9 9,550 6,883 75 to 80 
Regular-grade gasoline 61 6.128 20,280 124,300 10.9 11,404 7,818 70 to 72 
Third-grade gasoline 60 6.160 20,260 124,800 9.0 13,867 8,914 55 to 65 
Kerosine ; 43 6.760 19,830 134,100 8.5 15,716 15,776 0 to 10 
Distillate erat hath 40 6.879 19,750 135,800 1D 18,107 18,107 0 to 40 


*Tank wagon prices, less state tax, Manhattan, Kansas, October 9, 1939. 


‘Five cents per gallon tax on gasolines included 
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TABLE 2 


Results of Plowing Tests Burning Different Fuels, With High- and Low-Compression Heads. Three-Bottom, 14” 
Plows at a 6-Inch Depth 


Com- Fuel Fuel, Fuel price,* Fuel cost, Fuel cost,+ 

Octane pression lb. per gal. per cents per cents per cents per 
Kind of Fuel number ratio acre acre gallon acre acre 
tegular gasoline 70.0 5.75 Tae 1.190 10.9 12.97 18.92 
Regular gasoline 70.0 4.50 8.26 1.355 10.9 14.77 21.54 
Third-grade gasoline 51.3 4.50 8.62 1.405 9.0 12.64 19.67 
Distillate ; : : 31.3 4.50 8.55 1.250 ys 9.37 9.37 


*Tank wagon prices, less state tax, Manhattan, Kansas, October 9, 1939. 





‘Five cents per gallon tax on gasolines included. 


ing was practically the same. The lower cost of the 51.3- 
octane gasoline is able to offset the higher fuel consump- 
tion in this case. 


Plowing Cost 27.7% Less 


A 3l-octane distillate gave good performance with the 
1.5 compression ratio head. The fuel consumption in pounds 
per acre with distillate was slightly less than with 51.3- 
octane gasoline and slightly greater than with 70-octane 
gasoline with the 4.5 head. More pounds per acre of dis- 
tillate by 17.6% was required than 70-octane gasoline and 
the 5.75 head. However, on a volume basis (gallons per 
acre), only 5% more distillate was required. The fuel cost 
of plowing with distillate was 27.7% less than with 70- 
octane gasoline with the 5.75 head, 36.6% less than with 
70-octane gasoline with the 4.5 head, and 25.9% less than 
with the 51.3-octane gasoline and the 4.5 head. It should 
be emphasized that a good quality of distillate was being 
used in this case. 

When a 5-cent tax is added to the gasoline prices the 
fuel cost of plowing with distillate becomes 50.5% less 
than with 70-octane gasoline in the 5.75 ratio engine, 
96.5% less than with 70-octane gasoline in the 4.5 ratio 
engine, and 52.4% less than with 51.3-octane gasoline in 
the 4.5 ratio engine. In a good many instances a state 
line is a dividing line between high-compression tractors 
and low-compression, low-grade fuel tractors. 

These results should not be construed to mean that 
distillate and low-compression tractor engines are being 
championed nor even that distillate should be recom- 
mended generally for tractors equipped to handle it. How- 
ever, this class of fuel and the engines designed for its 
use have some characteristics in their favor which strength- 
en the original point of this paper concerning the variable 
nature and quality of fuels selling in the distillate and 
heavy fuel class and the need for a standard specification. 

Physical characteristics of 17 Kansas distillates given 
in Table 3 shows that octane rating of a distillate fuel 
from similar crude stock is practically directly propor- 
tional to the percentage of cracked fuel in its make-up. 
Apparently all percentages of composition are on the 
market. Octane ratings varied from 7 to 43 with an av- 


erage of 12.8 and pure cracked fuels had the _ highest 
ratings. 


Natural color of a fresh distillate was formerly a 
fairly reliable indicator of the composition and _ there- 
fore of the approximate octane rating of distillate fuel 
but artificial coloring has removed in many instances this 
means for selecting a good fuel. Table 3 also shows sulfur 
content ranges from .045% to 0.180% which probably does 
not exceed safe limits so far as the danger of corrosion 
is concerned. Total sulfur in a distillate can safely be 
somewhat higher than is allowed in gasolines, it seems 
reasonable to assume, since a large proportion of the fuel 
is burned in the warmer months of the year and since 
successful use of this fuel requires much closer attention 
to engine temperatures with a lesser tendency for water 
vapor to condense in the crankcase. Gum in tractor dis- 
tillates does not seem to cause much trouble; probably on 
account of the unlikelihood of obtaining dry mixtures in 
the intake. Copper dish gum tests give high values but 
serve as a basis of comparison. The higher gum-content 
fuels are largely high-octane fuels. 


Distillates are also variable from the standpoint of 
distillation tests. The average distillation range between 
initial and end points of 32 Kansas distillates was found 
to be between 333° and 543° F. The range in temperatures 
at any point in distillation curves is approximately 100° 
F. with the exception of the initial points where the range 
is 150 degrees, varying from 250° to 400° F., and the end 
points with a range of 145 degrees. Some of the distillates 
of lower distillation range fall below kerosine curves. 


The upper distillation or volatility limit used by vari- 
ous states in defining a taxable motor fuel influences dis- 
tillation characteristics and explains why in many cases 
tractor distillates in one state differ from those sold across 
the line. 


Higher Loads on High Octane Fuel 


Laboratory performance tests were run on nine dis- 
tillates ranging in octane number from 7 to over 40, 
in two tractor engines (Hercules “OOC” engine with 3.90 
compression ratio and McCormick-Deering P200 engine 
with 4.10 compression ratio). Briefly, the results of 196 


TABLE 3 


Tests of Some Kansas Distillates 


A.P.I. ————Composition 
Sample gravity Straight- Cracked, 
No. at 60° F. run, % N 
*D-15 30.1 0 100 
D-16 38.7 100 0 
D-19 40.1 54 46 
D-20 39.7 100 0 
*D-21 32.0 0 100 
D-22 41.5 100 0 
D-23 39.7 100 0 
D-24 40.9 100 0 
D-25 40.3 100 0 
D-26 43.4 100 0 
D-27 37.8 0 100 
D-28 39.6 40 60 
D-29 39.4 30 70 
D-30 40.0 15 85 
D-34 39.7 100 0 
D-36 41.4 80 20 
D-37 42.7 100 0 


Average 40.3 


*Not commercially available, not included in averages. 
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Color, 


Gum, 
Saybolt Octane Sulphur, m.g. per 
No. No. % 100 c.c. 
Darker —16 33.0 213 
-15 , 149 ee 
Darker —16 23.0 O85 792 
+16 7.0 .045 181 
Darker —16 43.0 -280 2100 
Dyed 7.0 .058 seete 
+23 7.0 .098 
+26 6.0 -167 : 
+20 0 .072 196 
+30 a5 .150 154 
Darker —16 39.0 176 766 
—1l1 30.5 100 302 
Darker —16 33.5 .180 299 
Darker —16 34.5 O78 288 
— 1 10.3 ie 522 
— 5 19.3 ; 110 
113 12.5 = 70 
aie 12.8 113 335 
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TABLE 4 
Proposed Specification for “No. 1 Tractor Distillate” 
Name: No. 1 Tractor Distillate 
Octane number: 30 minimum 


Distillation: Minimum: 59% point not lower than 325° F, 

- 95% point not lower than 464° F. 

Maximum: 10% point not higher than 400° F. 
25% point not higher than 420° F. 
95% point not higher than 515° F. 
End point not higher than 540° F. 





tests may be summarized as follows: A fairly close cor- 
relation exists between the thermal efficiency and the oc- 
tane rating of a distillate at the heavier loads, at which 
point detonation becomes a limiting factor as regards 
thermal efficiency. The higher octane fuels detonate less 
at the heavier loads and therefore maintain a relatively 
higher efficiency compared with the low-octane distillates. 


At low loads, however, there was an apparent tend- 
ency for the lower octane fuels to show a higher thermal 
efficiency than the higher octane fuels. The explanation 
for this probably is that the very properties which pro- 
mote detonation at heavy loads may cause relatively com 
plete combustion and higher temperatures at light loads. 


The relationship between brake horsepower at maxi- 
mum safe sustained load (medium detonation) and the 
octane rating of a distillate fuel is quite definite. The 
higher the octane number, the greater the maximum safe 
sustained load. This reduction in maximum safe sustained 
power output when using low-octane distillate is a serious 
limitation. It may be concluded that the higher the octane 
rating of a distillate fuel, the better it will be and the 
more satisfactory the overall performance. 


A standard specification which is under consideration 
by the Tractor Fuels Committee of the American Society 
of Agricultural Engineers is given in Table 4. It seems 
desirable to call this fuel No. 1 because at a later date 
other grades may need to be described. For example, there 
is a place, no doubt, for a heavier fuel with a lower oc- 
tane number than the one described. 


The most important single item in the specification 
is the octane number. The proposal is a minimum octane 
number of 30. This description of a standard heavy tractor 
fuel was presented to the society last December. It was 
thought advisable to propose a standard to bring out dis- 
cussion and criticism which would help in formulating a 
specification that would be best for all concerned and to 
provide a basis on which to begin co-operation with other 
organizations. Since that time the proposed standard has 
been presented to eight tractor and engine engineers and 
17 representatives of technical staffs of the oil companies. 


New Solvents Highly Selective 


New solvents for extracting aromatic or olefinic hydro- 
carbons from naphthas are disclosed by Patent No. 2,176,- 
746, issued last month to the Standard Oil Development Co. 
It has been found that monophenolic ethers of ethylene gly- 
col and polyethylene glycols and their derivatives, such as 
the monophenyl! or monotoly] or monotolyl ethers of such 
glycols, have high selective solvent power for olefinic and 
aromatics hydrocarbons and are suitable for extracting 
them from mixtures with paraffinic hydrocarbons. 

These solvents may also be used in admixture with 
di-ethylene glycol, tri-ethylene glycol, tetraethylene glycol 
and also dioxy derivatives of the glycol series such as 
ethylene, propylene and butylene glycols, and others. 

In carrying out an extraction, the naphtha is first 
mixed with 75 to 200% of beta phenoxy ethyl alcohol. The 
mixture is heated, if necessary, to 50-100° F. and allowed 
to settle. The two layers formed are separated, and the 
aromatic hydrocarbons recovered from the bottom or 
extract layer by distillation or other suitable means. The 
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extraction may also be carried out in a continuous counter- 
current manner either in a single tall tower or in a series 
of stages. 

Mixtures of the phenoxy alcohols with tri-ethylene 
glycol or other glycols frequently exhibit greater selec- 
tivity than the phenoxy alcohol alone. Mixtures of equal 
proportions of each solvent, for example, are suitable. It 
is also frequently advantageous to add from 5 to 8% of 
modifying agents such as water to the phenoxy alcohol, 
either when used alone or in admixture with triethylene 
glycol. The small amount of water still further increases 
the selectivity of the solvent for aromatics or olefins. 


Propane Improves Metal Cutting 


Increased interest in the use of butane and propane 
gas for metal cutting purposes in place of acetylene has 
prompted a series of tests at the University of Oklahoma. 
An analysis of the combustion reaction shows that acety- 
lene requires only 2'2 volumes of oxygen per one volume 
acetylene as compared with 6'2 volumes of oxygen per 
one volume of butane and 5 volumes of oxygen per vol- 
ume of propane. However, acetylene at 1 cents per 
cubic foot compares with butane at 0.16 cent and propane 
at 0.133 cent. Oxygen is computed at 1'4 cents. 


With butane producing 2458 B.t.u. per cubic foot and 
propane 1873 B.t.u. per cubic foot as compared with 1428 
B.t.u. per cubic foot for acetylene, the cost per thousand 
B.t.u. is lowest with acetylene. The figures are 2.17 cents 
for acetylene, 3.33 cents for propane, and 3.37 cents for 
butane. 

However, propane was found to give the smoothest 
and most desirable cut when used for cutting 3/16 to 1'4- 
inch plate of tensile strength between 55,000 and 65,000 
psi. The finished cut, using propane, was smooth enough 
to permit fabrication by welding without expending any 
labor in cleaning the cut or removing the slag. This slag 
removal and cleaning of the cut may cost enough to more 
than off-set the higher cost of using propane. 


Oil Shows Record Gains 
In Man-Hour Output 


WASHINGTON-—Man-hour output of the producing 
branch of the petroleum industry increased 850 per cent be- 
tween 1889 and 1935, making one of the most spectacular 
reductions in manpower requirements in industrial history, 
according to a recent article in Monthly Labor Review, a 
publication of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


The article is one chapter in a larger study, entitled 
“Technology, Employment and Output per Man in Petro- 
leum and Natural Gas Production,” to be released soon as 
one of the studies of the Work Progress Administration’s 
National Research Project. The studies cover similar 
phases of other industries. 


The chapter printed in Labor Review was prepared by 
H. O. Rogers, economic analyst of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; N. Yaworski, mineral economist, National Research 
Project; G. R. Hopkins, assistant chief economist, Petro- 
leum Economics Division, Bureau of Mines; and O. E. Kies- 
sling, chief economist, Mineral Productions and Economics 
Division, Bureau of Mines. 


In petroleum refining, output per man also advanced 
substantially, and in 1937 the throughput of crude oil per 
man-hour was more than three times as great as in 1919, 
it is said in the article. 

“Comparable records for pipeline transportation can be 
extended back only to 1922, but even within this short span 
of years the volume of crude petroleum and petroleum 
products handled per wage earner employed, has increased 
approximately one-third,” it is stated. 
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Filter Clays Retain High Efficiency 


With New Regeneration Process 


By T. P. Simpson* and J. W. Payne* 


I nt di (Presented before American Petroleum Institute, 

tia % a a < elev Chicago, Ill., Nov. 16 under the title **New Thermofor 

Vacuum Oil C : Kiln and Clay-Regeneration Processes for Main- 

Pp yen hangs Rap evletertens eee taining Decolorizing Clays at High Efficiencies’*t ) 
1 1924 ] 1 witl 

aie. ABSTRACT 


A new method for regenerating percolation filter 
clays has made it possible to regenerate fuller’s 
earth 16 times and still have about 100% efficiency 
as compared with a reduction of about 50% in 
efficiency after five to ten burns by conventional 
methods. Regeneration is accomplished by blow- 
ing air through a kiln to partially oxidized car- 
bonaceous material and leave an active carbon- 

* aceous deposit on the clay. A close control of 
temperature is maintained by a controlled flow 
of molten metal or salt mixture absorbing heat from 
the reaction. Units of 10 tons daily capacity, 50 
tons, and 120 tons have been built. Payouts of 

. 2 as, : one to two years for equipment investment plus 

es - id velo} t division of paid-up royalty are estimated, or in less than a 

“ bagi ae year with running royalties. 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inec., Paulsboro, N 





‘The improved apparatus and processes described in this 
paper for regenerating and using decolorizing clays are con- 
trolled by patent rights assigned to the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Inc., and can be licensed by application to that company. 
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In THE refining of mineral-oil products such 
as waxes, turbine and transformer oils, and particularly 
lubricants for internal-combustion engines and machinery, 
treatment by percolation through adsorptive substances 
such as clays is usually one of the most important opera- 
tions. The purpose of this operation is to improve the 
color, color stability, odor, carbon residue, resistance to 
oxidation breakdown, and the demulsibility and, in the 
case of solvent-refined oils, to remove the last traces of 
solvent. Normally this operation is the final one conducted 
in finishing oils for markets. 


Although many types of percolation adsorbents, such 
as bone char, silica gel, bauxite, and activated carbon, 
have been and still are employed extensively by the petro- 
leum industry, the most common material in use today 
is fuller’s earth. Fuller’s earth is used so broadly through- 
out the petroleum industry today that the terms “fuller’s 
earth” and “percolation clay” virtually are synonymous. 
Fuller’s earth employed for this purpose is naturally ac- 
tive, has considerable compressive strength and hardness 
and, after tempering, is not disintegrated by water. It is 
most commonly applied in 30- to 60-mesh form; but 15-30, 
20-90, 60-90, and other similar grades have found consider- 
able use. 


The yield of oil from a percolation filter depends to 
a large extent on the clay efficiency, the type of oil filtered, 
and the quality of product desired. In regular refinery 
practice the yields of finished oils from percolation cover 
a range of 5 to 150 barrels per ton of clay—the yields from 
used clays which have been regenerated more than five 
times in conventional burning equipment normally being 
only about half or Jess than half of those from fresh 
clays. 

In the operation of a percolation filter when the oil 
produced is no longer ot quality satisfactory for in 
corporation into the finished product, the filter is taken 
off stream. Preparations then are made for washing the 
spent percolator to remove the suspended oil, and to con- 
dition the spent clay so that it may be regenerated. The 
usual procedure for washing consists of leaching the clay 
with naphtha, and subsequently steaming to remove the 
residual naphtha and oil. These operations are carried 
out while the clay remains in the filter; and when they 
have been completed, the clay is ready for the final re 
generation step required to remove the adsorbed 
matter. The latter operation can be carried out in 
radically different ways: by burning and roasting, or 
extraction with solvents. Burning is the older 
and is used exclusively throughout the 
dustry on the commercial scale—-and it is 
type of regeneration that this paper deals. 


tarry 
two 
DY 
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The equipment most commonly used for clay burning 
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was adapted largely from ore-roasting machinery. An in- 
stallation usually consists of either a rotary kiln, or a 
Wedge or Nichols-Herreshoff burner——the latter repre- 
senting the multiple-hearth type, or a combination of 
several of these. Conventional Wedge burners have a 
nomina! capacity of about 120 tons per operating day, and 
Nichols-Herreshoff units normally run about 50 tons per 
day. A typical Wedge burner having a capacity of 5 tons 
per hour weighs about 500 tons, is about 25 ft. in diameter 
by 25 ft. in height, and has a burning-hearth area of about 
1600 sq. ft. Typical present-day lubricating-oil refineries 
have a capacity of clay-burning equipment of from 40 to 
300 tons per day, consisting of one or more of these types 
of burners. 

Although rotary kilns have been used by many re- 
finers, practically all installations since 1930 have been 
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of the multiple-hearth type, and in many instances rotary 
units have been abandoned in favor of the latter. 


In multiple-hearth burners the material to be burned 
passes down through successive hearths against a coun- 
tercurrent stream of air. The apparatus has very little 
provision for heat removal or temperature control other 
than that manually obtained by the spraying of water 
or steam on the apparertly overheated hearths. A _ re- 
activation of this type necessitates the addition of sup- 
ementary heat, which is supplied by flames over the 
earths or in Dutch ovens. By such procedure the burn 
ing of the carbonaceous matter results in detrimental 
overheating of the clay. The life of the clay is shortened 
by incineration and, consequently, it is common practice 
to discard it after 6 to 10 burnings. 


! 
} 
i 


Improvements Long Sought 


In view of the many deficiencies of multiple-hearth 
kiln particularly the fact that they degrade clays rapidly 
due to overheating, thus increasing percolation § costs 
enormously the lubricating-oil refining industry long has 
needed and sought for improved clay-burning methods. A 
great deal of effort has been expended toward improving 
the performance of multiple-hearth kilns but, due to their 
inherently poor temperature control, only minor gains 
have been made. 


After a eareful fundamental study of clay-burning 
methods it was evident that a properly-designed burner 
should embody means for the positive control of clay tem 
perature and burning rate, with adequate provision foi 
adding to or extracting heat from the system during oper- 
ation. In view of the fact that an apparatus embodying 
these features had not been developed successfully, it was 
obvious that a new and novel approach would be required. 
It is the purpose of this paper to descvibe and submit to 
the petroleum industry the features, performance, operat- 
ing characteristics, and application of a new clay-burning 
unit named the “Thermofor kiln,’ which has been de 
veloped on the basis of these requirements. This new unit 
embodies features of positive temperature control, burning 
rate, and heat transter that make it suited admirably for 
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the regeneration of percolation clays by treatment at 
high temperatures (900° to 1200° F.). The application of 
the Thermofor kiln is not restricted solely to handling of 
clays, as there are numerous uses to which it might be 
applied in other industries for the treatment of finely- 
divided solids under controlled conditions at high tem- 
peratures. In this respect the Thermofor kiln should find 
important commercial chemical-engineering applications 
beyond the scope of the petroleum industry. 


The advantages of the Thermofor kiln over the con- 
ventional types of clay burners are summarized as follows: 

1. Reactivation of clays to higher efficiencies and 
longer life than heretofore has been possible. This is ac- 
complished by direct positive control of the burning tem- 
perature. 

2. Low construction cost. 

3. Low operating cost per ton of clay reactivated. 


4. Excellent regeneration of clays by controlled par- 
tial combustion or “carbonization.” Clays reactivated in 
this manner may be applied to distinct advantage in perco- 
lating solvent-refined oils. This type of regeneration is 
not practical with conventional types of clay burners. 


5. Economical and practical clay burning on a com- 
paratively small scale, particularly in plants in which 
clay is very expensive. 

6. Ease of operation and reduced fire hazard. 


An Angle and Tube Structure 


The Thermofor kiln consists essentially of a station- 
ary chamber containing vertical heat-transfer tubes, 
through which a heat-transfer medium flows. Fig. 1, 2, 
3, and 4 illustrate the general arrangement and _ layout 
of a Thermofor kiln. In normal practice for burning 
clays the heat-transfer medium would consist of molten 
metal or salt, and it would be maintained at 850 to 1150° F. 
The heat-transfer medium is pumped through the tubes 
to control the clay temperature by either removing or 
adding heat as needed. The heat-transfer tubes are sur 
rounded by an interlaced structure of angle irons, which 
are stacked in such a manner that the tube bundle re- 
sembles a huge honeycomb of steel. These angle irons (see 
Fig. 1 and 2) are stacked with their apexes pointing up- 
ward, and each angle is perforated with several ports to 
provide for the passage of air. The air ports of each angle 
are located so that they open directly under a closed: area 
of an intercepting angle iron immediately above. The 
functions of the angles are: 1, to provide the required 
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burning hearth surface; 2, to insure uniform clay flow 

through the kiln; 3, to provide air passages up through 

the clay; and, 4, to aid in the transfer of heat. A com- 

mercial Thermofor kiln of capacity of 50 tons per day 

weighs approximately 15 tons, and has an equivalent Top 
burning-hearth area of 1800 sq. ft. Entrance 








Reactivated percolation clays of greatly improved effi- 
ciencies have been produced consistently in both labora 
tory and plant development work. Many different types 
of experimental units—all involving similar principles of 1/4 Down) za: 
heat control—have been tested on the pilot-plant scale, 
with remarkably good results. A commercial unit of about 
50 tons per day burning capacity now has been in con- | 
tinuous operation for nine months on clays used for perco 1/2 Down}——____| ee cracee 
lating typical Pennsylvania stocks. Several batches of | 
clay now have been burned 16 cycles in this unit, and their 
efficiency has been maintained at an average of about 
100% during this period. Commercially regenerated clays 
from this unit also show similar high percolation yields 3/4 Down 
when applied to a variety of Mid-Continent stocks. These 
results are illustrated in Fig. 5. Numerous other cyclic | 
burning operations have given similar results. 

oe 


| | 
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No Fuel Employed 


Substantial savings in burning costs are obtained 
with the Thermofor kiln because no outside fuel is re: 
quired in regular operations, and the air consumption is 
low due to excellent combustion conditions. The oxygen 
content of the flue gases normally is less than 1%. Fuel 
consumption—which is an appreciable item for conven- 
tional burners—is negligible with the Thermofor kiln, 
because the heat is obtained from burning of the adsorbed 
carbonaceous material. The only outside heat supplied is 
for bringing the burner up to temperature and for hard- 
ening of raw clays. Normaliy the heat needed is consider- 
ably less than the heat available from combustion of the 
carbonaceous material on the spent clay, and in some cases 
sufficient excess heat may be produced to justify recovery 
by auxiliary means. Another item contributing to lowe 
operating costs is low maintenance, as there are no mo\y 
ing parts to the kiln proper. The 50-ton-per-day commer 
cial unit mentioned hereinbefore showed no detectable 
wear nor corrosion, and required no repairs when in pe ; st 
spected after six months’ continuous operation. _ percolated through clays which have a 

tivated by carbonization have almost identical properties 


regenerated in this manner will exhibit efficiencies nearly 
double that of fresh burned clay for filtering Duo-Sol- 
treated Mid-Continent stocks. With respect to solvent-re- 
fined oils, the high activity of clays reactivated by car- 
bonization is not impaired to any marked extent with in 
creased number of regenerations. Samples of clay reac- 
tivated in this manner 10 to 15 times exhibit efficiencies 
twice as high as those of freshly-burned clays. In many 
instances clays of 300% efficiency have been obtained. 
Curves illustrating the benefits of carbonizing operations 
are given in Fig. 7. 


As evidence of the close temperature control obtained 
with the Thermofor kiln, a chart is presented in Fig. 6 
which illustrates that the temperatures can be maintained 











within very narrow limits even when the nature of the ” 
clay feed is altered drastically over short-time intervals. & 300-—_ ipotedeg katte a 
Further evidence of this precise contro] is the actual ope © oe el ee Oe 
ating-temperature curves for various clay zones in a kiln te . | Pa 
during a full-scale commercial run. © 250 Ee 

As mentioned previously, the Thermofor kiln jis an " VA sell | 
excellent type of apparatus for regenerating clays by con sh /' ee aa 4 
trolled partial oxidation or other treatment at high tem “4 coc er, at , aah = 
peratures. Such operations may involve partial removal mS [x | fe 
of the tarry deposits from the clay by oxidation or with 4 i/ 
substantially no oxidation. For the sake of simplicity, this f& 150 } = as ns Tn 
type of clay reactivation has been termed “carbonization,” ‘ ! {A | 
to distinguish it from regular methods in which a much o I] | 
greater degre of oxidation occurs. In carbonization it ap o 2005 | 
pears that the heavy hydrocarbon molecules present on the _ NI 
clay decompose, forming an active carbonaceous deposif e ‘ee 5) } 
which has remarkably good adsorption characteristics fon " 2 ie. | 
certain color bodies. Steam, inert gases, or reduced amounts a 
of air may be passed thrcugh the clay to purge it during iS 
carbonization. by pe os ST; S : S's  V-Ra C S (- a Soe ee 

9 ReactivationNo. | 
High Efficiency Retained & 

In general yields on a volume basis, for clay reactiv- 
ated in this manner, compare favorably with fresh burned M 
clays. For some oils, notably Duo-Sol-treated and other Curve 1—Carbonized clay, short residuum 
solvent-refined stocks, the yields from clays reactivated Curve 2—Carbonized clay, long residuum 
by carbonization are from two to four times as high as Curve 3—Multiple-hearth burned clay, long and short residua 
from the same clays which have had the carbonaceous Ce Ee ee SEL Ree with No, 12 multiple-hearth 
matter burned completely. Discarded clays which have Curve 5—Carbonization cycles starting with No. 12 multiple-hearth 
an efficiency of 50%, as compared with fresh clays, when clay, long residuum 
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to those filtered through completely-burned clays. Proof of 
this is apparent from Table 1. 


in operation, one naving a capacity of 50 tons per day and 
another 10 tons per day. A third unit of 120-tons-per-day 


capacity is under construction, and will be placed in oper- 
ation in the near future. The equipment investments for 
commercial units with necessary auxiliary feed hoppers 
and temperature-control devices, but exclusive of clay con- 
veyors, will be 25 to 50% less than those for multiple- 
hearth installations handling the required amount of clay 
to give the same decolorizing capacity. Burners as low as 
10-tons-per-day capacity can be built without any serious 
disadvantage in price due to smallness 

Another important advantage of the Thermofor kiln 
is that its installation automatically increases percolation- 
plant capacity by a substantial proportion. For example, 
in a typical refinery in which clay is regenerated and segre- 
gated 10 times and is discarded after the tenth cycle, the 
average clay efficiency for the entire plant is only 66% 
based on fresh clay. With a Thermofor kiln in operation 
and fresh clay being added only to make up for losses (2% 
per cycle assumed) the clay efficiency of the same plant 
‘an be maintained at an average of 95%. This increase in 
clay efficiency reduces the washing, loading, and unload- 
ing time on the filters by 30% of the normal requirement, 
and increases proportionately the time for percolation. In 
this particular case the gain in percolation time represents 
a 15% increase in the overall filter plant capacity. 


In typical lubricating-oil decolorizing operations the 
advantages of the Thermofor kiin outlined above result 
in large savings in expenses for fresh clay, clay handling 
filter washing, filter blowing, solution distillation, wash-oil 
handling, clay burning, clay disposal, maintenance, oil 
losses, and oil degradation. These savings are magnified 
further in the case of many solvent-refined oils having 
good response to clays regenerated by carbonizaticn. Eco- 
nomic calculations for three typical lubricating-oil re- 
fineries--one on Pennsylvania crude, a second on Mid-Con- 
tinent and Gulf Coasta! crudes using both acid and solvent 
refining, and a third on Mid-Continent crude using solvent 
refining almost entirely—show that Thermofor kilns give 
very quick investment retirements. Conservative estimates 
show payouts of one to two years for equipment invest- 
ment plus paid-up royalty; and, in cases in which running 
royalties are employed, payouts of less than a year are 
indicated. 


Small Units Attractive 


Thermofor kilns are attractive for large- and small- 
scale installations. Two commercial units are now actually 


TABLE I 
Comparison of the Properties of Oils Percolated through Clays Regenerated by Various Methods 


Oxidation-Susceptibility Test*— 
Per Cent Volume of Sludge After: 














: Clay Method of 5 6 11 13 14 
Oil Stock No. Reactivation Days Days Days Days Days 
Mid-Continent Duo-Sol-treated long residuum Fresh Burning : 10 14 
7 Burning ; ; 6 10 
3 Carbonization 17 
4 Carbonization ‘ 10 
Mid-Continent Duo-Sol-treated short residuum Fresh Burning .. . ; se Nil Nil Nil 
6 Burning .. =s Nil Nil Trace 
5 Carbonization on Nil Nil Nil 
9 Carbonization es Nil Nil Trace 
Pennsylvania chlorex-treated neutral Fresh Burning ; 4 6 13 
é Burning 5 8 15 
3 Carbonization ) 6 13 
4 Carbonization } 5 11 
Pennsyivania chlorex-treated long residuum Fresh Burning .....5 Nil Nil Tar 
2 Burning . ; at Nil Nil Trace 
1 Carbonization oe Nil Nil Nil 
2 Carbonization i Nil Nil Tar 
Brown-Boveri 
Turbine Test+ 
Carbon Neutral 
Residue Slight Michies$ No. Sludge 
(Per Cent by Weight) 
Mid-Continent acid-treated neutral 1 Burning 21 
4 Carbonization 16 
5 Carbonization 18 
Coastal acid-treated neutral 2 Burning NP 10 0 
3 Burning : : sa 26 O 
2 Carbonization - 11 0 
6 Carbonization Rite 14 0 
Pennsylvania chlorex-treated long residuum Fresh Burning ; 0.15 
2 Burning : 0.18 
1 Carbonization 0.15 
2 Carbonization 0.14 
Pennsylvania short residuum Fresh Burning 1.6 
é Burning is 
3 Carbonization 1.6 
5 Carbonization ss 
Pennsylvania neutral Fresh Burning 26 0.67 
é Burning : 20 1.00 
P. Carbonization 26 0.81 
6 Carbonization 26 0.80 


* Laboratory oxidation test at 350 deg. F. with air passing over surface of sample in a glass beaker. Sample is stirred with iron stirrer 
at constant rate. 
+ H. Staeger, ‘“‘Brown-Boveri Test,” Brown Boveri Rev. 16, 92-7 (1929). 
t T. S. Sligh, Proc. Am. Soc. Testing Materials 27 (Part 1) 461 (1927). 
§ A. C. Michie, Bull. 148 British Standards Institution, April (1933). 
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Gray installations in Argentina, Bahrein Island, 
Canada, France, Germany, Japan, Roumania and 
the United States bear daily witness to the effi- 
ciency of The Gray Process in the production of 
better, high octane gasoline, whether the gasoline 
treated is from a polymerization or a cracking unit. 














Gray Clay Treating is equally satisfactory whether 
the plant has a daily capacity of 200 or 30,000 
barrels. 














The merits of The Gray Process are proven by Gray 
installations capable of treating over 175,000 
barrels of gasoline per day. 








THE GRAY PROCESSES CORPORATION 


licenses granted under United States and Foreign Patents by The Gray Processes Corporation 
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Cooling Diesel Engine Pistons 


Reduces Lacquer Formation’ 


By A. T. McDonald and L. A. Blanc* 


ABSTRACT 


As a result of considerable controversy about 
the mechanics of the formation of lacquers, en- 
gineering laboratory tests have been conducted to 
determine to some extent the effect of the follow- 
ing factors on cylinder lubrication in a small-bore 
high-speed diesel engine: (1) the atmosphere of 
blowby gases consisting of products of combus- 
tion, unburned fuel, and unused air and (2) en- 
gine deposits as influenced by temperature and 
atmospheric contact with the lubricant. In study- 
ing piston deposits the conditions under which 
lacquers form were concentrated upon. 


It was concluded that combustion products do 
little to increase piston deposits as long as com- 
bustion is controlled properly. There is evidence 
for the formation of such deposits from lubricating 
oils when exposed in a thin film to hot blowby 
gases consisting almost entirely of air. The type 
of fuel selected, if kept within the limits of distil- 
late fuels commercially available, has practically 
no influence on piston deposits or ring sticking. 


: effect of lowered piston temperatures 


on piston deposits was examined both by running at re 
duced load and by controlling the water-jacket tempera 
ture. It was concluded from this study that piston de 
posits may be reduced by lowering piston temperatures 
However, since this is rarely possible in commercial ap 
plication, the most successful means so far developed ha: 
been the use of compounded lubricants. 


The influence of products of combustion on lubrication 
is governed entirely by the nature and quantity of these 
substances which are able tc reach the areas to be lubyi- 
cated. In considering the formation of products of ar- 
rested combustion, soots due to over-rich mixtures, and 
unburned fuel, it became evident that they were, in all 
cases, the direct result of incomplete or misdirected com- 
bustion. 


If these are the substances responsible for piston de- 
posits, then any increase in efficiency of the combustion 
would tend to reduce the quantity of deleterious 
materials formed and, thereby the incidence of engine 


failure. It has been suggested, however, that the leaner 
air-fuel ratios and cleane) 


proces 


more-nearly complete combus- 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 

This is a condensation of a paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute in Chicago, Nov. 16, 
under the title, “Cylinder Lubrication of High-Speed Diesel En- 
gines as Intluenced by Temperature and the Combustion Process.” 


tion show no tendency to decrease the possibility of engine 
failure caused by excessive piston deposits. It seemed, 
therefore, more appropriate to study the formation of 
lacquers resulting from lubricating oils because when 
combustion is complete, they probably contain the hydro- 
carbon materiais from which the lacquer deposits originate. 


Earlier work has shown that engine deposits resulting 
from an idling engine were five times as great as when 
running the engine at three-quarter load. Since these 
results were measured entirely in the combustion cham- 
ber, exhaust valves, and exhaust passages with no refer- 
ence to pistons, it was decided that further experiments 
were necessary in order to obtain a comparison between 
depositions in the combustion area and on the piston and 
ring surfaces. It was found that even under operating con- 
ditions that serve to accelerate the formation of engine de- 
posits in the combustion and exhaust systems, the quantity 
of piston deposits formed remained negligible. 


Lube Essential for Lacquer 


It was assumed that oils must be present at the site 
of formation in a relatively thin film to produce engine 
deposits. This was tested by inducing the formation of 
lacquer on a smooth aluminum surface in two ways. First 
an aluminum disk was immersed in oil and the system 
maintained at 300’ F. for three hours. This was repeated 
at 30-degree intervals up to 480 F. It was found that no 
lacquer was baked onto the aluminum surface under these 
conditions und that the increase in temperature served 
merely to hasten lubricant deterioration or sludge forma- 
tion. 

Next a few drops of oil were placed on aluminum disks 
and baked for three hours at temperatures in the same 
range as before. This test was conducted both in an at- 
mosphere of air and nitrogen. Although at the higher 
temperatures the evaporation loss by the oil was serious, 
causing a thickening of the film and in some cases segre- 
gation into droplets, in no case was there any lacquer re- 
maining on the specimen. In fact there was no substance 
which could not be wiped off easily with a dry cloth. 


In carrying out similar tests in engine operation, the 
assumption of presence of an oil film is obvious. To de- 
termine the aguantity of oxygen available for reaction with 
the film, blowby gases were analyzed for carbon dioxide, 
carbon monoxide, and oxygen content using an Orsat-type 
apparatus. Results of these analyses amply justify the re- 
jection of the combustion process as a source of materials 
which act as binders when excessive piston deposits are 
encountered. The absence of appreciable quantities of the 
oxides of carbon is striking evidence that the gases which 
pass by the piston rings do not originate in the regions 
of the combustion chamber to which fuel particles or their 
oxidation products have penetrated. 


In all cases oxygen is responsible for at least 20% 
by volume of the total blowby gases. It is obvious, then, 
that there is no lack of oxygen to further the oxidation 
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of the lubricant under any set of operating conditions. 
Normal blowby will be less than 1% by volume of the 
total gases. 


Need Balanced Engine Design 


The design of an engine combustion chamber, injec- 
tion characteristics, and timing should be in such balance 
that combustion has progressed sufficiently before the 
flame front of high-temperature intensity has traveled the 
complete distance to the cylinder walls. This is an im- 
portant consideration because the type of combustion 
which allows the flame to play upon the cylinder wall 
proper, and which permits appreciable quantities of com- 
bustion products to enter the blowby gases, is conducive 
to the destruction of the oil film. This results in lack of 
lubrication with consequent occurrence of scuffing or 
scoring. 

Control of the flame front to allow combustion to be 
complete before flame reaches the cylinder walls reduces 
this possibility to a minimum. It also reduces the quantity 
of combustion products carried to the crankcase in the 
form of blowby gases. The creation of thermal conditions 
which result in destruction of the cylinder-wall oil film 
may be brought about by several conditions. Among them 
are extreme overload, improper design, and in some cases 
unsuitable fuel. 


Because efficient combustion and fuel economy are 
accomplished with air-fuel ratios and the particular type 
of combustion system used in these tests, it was felt that 
any change in these factors which would reduce the per- 
centage of oxygen in the blowby gases, thus reducing the 
quantity of engine deposits, also would result in lessened 
efficiency of the combustion system. The control of piston 
temperature, therefore, as a means of reducing piston de- 
posits was investigated. 


One experiment was conducted with a 6-cylinder en- 
gine 5%4-bore by 8-inch stroke, operated under conditions 
producing a piston temperature of 330° F. The tempera- 
ture was maintained by means of an oil cooler to control 
water-jacket temperature to a maximum of 160° F. while 
operating at 60% full load. To eliminate possible effects 
of low loading other than that of reduced piston tempera- 
ture, a second experiment was conducted in the same en 
gine at full load with piston temperature maintained by 
controlling water-jacket temperature to 135° F. maximum 
by means of a heat-exchange system. 


In both experiments an outside lubricating oil sump 
was used. The engines operated 500 hours without an oil 
change, the equivalent of an oil change every 100 hours 
when using a crankcase of standard capacity. The absence 
of lacquers or any deposition on piston surfaces tends to 
show that decomposition of the lubricant may be limited, 
and piston depositions practically eliminated, if tempera- 
ture conditions of the piston are controlled to a maxi- 
mum of 330° F. 


Judging from these experiments there can be no 
doubt that, from the standpoint of lacquer formation, con- 
trol of piston temperature is highly important in lubrica- 
tion. Although it has been suggested that temperature; 
of this order are conducive to high wear and poor combus- 
tion, this has not been true of the engines used in these 
experiments, as combustion was clean and wear low, the 
maximum being .0005 inch for the 500-hour period. 

Since it is rarely possible in commercial application 
to reduce piston temperature, it is necessary to inhibit 
the formation of deposits, or remove them in some other 
way. The most successful means so far developed has been 
the use of lubricants especially compounded to exert a 
high degree of detergency towards these materials, as 
well as to increase their resistance to oxidation. 


Samuel F. Pratt, European manager for Penn Grade 
association, has been named assistant secretary to succeed 
S. A. Hartwell, Jr., resigned. Mr. Hartwell has joined a 
Pittsburgh firm in a sales capacity. 
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Compiled by R. E. Burnham, patent and trade-mark attorney, 
511 Eleventh Street, NW, Washington, D. C., from whom copies 
may be obtained at rate of 25c each. State number of patent and 
name of inventor when ordering. 
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Double use of scrubbing solutions for purification of petro- 
leum hydrocarbon gases—C. M. Beamer, Elizabeth, and John Hooton, 
Linden, N. J., assignors to Standard Alcohol Co. Filed June 16, 
1937. No. 2,176,196. 

Processing hydrocarbon oil—P. J. Gaylor, Elizabeth, N. J., as- 
signor to Standard Oil Development Co. Filed Oct. 17, 1936. 
No. 2,176,234. 

Hydrocarbon oil conversion—J. G. Alther, Chicago, assignor to 
Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Nov. 30, es go i eco 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oils—C. H. Angell, C icago, as- 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Nov. 23, 1936. No. 
wae one? fuel—J. C. Morrell, Chicago, as 

facture of automotive sue J. . Morrell, ve BO, as- 
damoe to Gabverent Oil Products Co. Filed July 30, 1936. No. 
2,176,353. bala co dale — ae 

Treatment of olefin hydrocarbons E. F. Ley aae"tea =. 
signor to Universal Oil Products Co. Filed Feb. 29, 1936. NO. <, 
176,354. 

Process for treating mineral oils—M. R. Fenske and W. B. a. 
Cluer, State College, Pa., assignors to Pennsylvania Petroleum Re- 
search Corp. Filed June 21, 1934. No. 2,176,396. ; 

Process and apparatus for countercurrent treatment Wynkoop 
Kiersted, Jr., Scarsdale, N. Y., assignor to Texas Co. Filed May 25, 
1938. No. 2,176,429. or “ 

Separation of wax from mineral oil—R. E. Manley, eacon, 
N. Y. notch ent to Texas Co. Filed Oct. 2, 1936. No. 2,176,432. 

Process and apparatus for treating hydrocarbon oil -Lincoln 
Clark, Jr., Pasadena, Calif. Filed Jan. 9, 1937. No. 2,176,453. 

Process for dewaxing mineral oils—M. R. Fenske, State Col- 
lege, Pa., assignor to Pennsylvania Petroleum Research Corp. Filed 
Dec. 15, 1934. No. 2,176,623 

Continuous method of cracking hydrocarbon oil—W. B. D. 
Penniman, Baltimore, assignor to Ellis-Foster Co. Filed Jan. 3, 
1922. No. 2,176,655. 

Processes for resolving petroleum emulsions Melvin De 
Groote, University City, and Bernhard Keiser and C. M. Blair, Jr., 
Webster Groves, Mo., assignors to Petrolite Corp. Filed May 9, 
1938. Nos. 2,176,702, 2,176,703, and 2,176,704. 

Solvent extraction of hydrocarbon oils—O. S. Pokorny and G 
W. Gurd, Sarnia, Canada, assignors to Standard Oil Development 
Co. Filed Dec. 31, 1938. No. 2,176,746. 

Process for making isobutylene polymers of high molecular 
weight—-L. A. Bannon, Roselle, N. J., assignor to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Nov. 21, 1936. No. 2,176,194. 

Lubricant—Gus Kaufman and §S. T. Philson, Beacon, N. Y., as- 
signors to Texas Co. Filed July 9, 1937. No. 2,176,426. 

Solid and semisolid lubricating composition—G. L. Neely, F. W 
Kavanagh, and B. B. Farrington, Berkeley, Calif., assignors to 
Standard Oil Co. (Calif.) Filed May 20, 1935. No. 2,176,509. 

‘ Lubricating compositions and methods of making—P. L. Magill, 
tansomville, N. Y., assignor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Filed Aug. 30 and July 29, 1937. Nos. 2,176,632 and 2,176,633. 

Motor fuel and method of preparing—H. G. Schneider, Roselle, 
and W. H. Smyers, Westfield. N. J., assignors to Standard Oil De- 
velopment Co. Filed Dec. 19, 1935. No. 2,176,747. 


* * * 


October 24, 1939 


Process for producing improved lubricating oil—J. G. Butz, 
Philadelphia, and L. N. Leum, lansdowne, Pa., assignors to Atlantic 
tefining Co. Filed Sept. 23, 1937. No. 2,176,884. 

Centrifugal countercurrent contacting machine, and art of re- 
fining—George Thayer, East Chicago, Ind., assignor to Sinclair Re 
fining Co. Filed Aug. 6, 1937. Nos. 2,176,982 and 2,176,983. 

Polymerization and cracking of hydrocarbon gas-mineral oil 
solutions—P. A. Maschwitz, Chicago, assignor to Pure Oil Co. Filed 
June 17, 1935. No. 2,177,146. 

Solvent recovery method—W. W. Kraft and M. A. Zimmerman, 
New York, assignors to Lummus Co. Filed May 1, 1935. No. 2h 7,183 

Method and apparatus for heating oils—C, M. Alexander, 
Louisville. Filed Mar. 26, 1937. No. 2,177,296. co 

Process of removing sulfur from mineral oil distillates pian 
Hughes, Cleveland, eo to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) File¢ 
Julv 19, 1937. No. 2,177,343. 7 
ini Production of valuable hydrocarbon products— og ag deh 
Walter Simon, and August .Eisenhut, pee omge , assignors tO ot 
ard-I. G. Co. Filed Feb. 4, 1937. No. 2,177,376. sieieicenitaenil 

Preparation of motor fuels WwW. M. Stratford, d —- , 
N. Y., assignor to Texas Co. Filed June 19, 1935. No. 2,177, oe 

System for handling an _— A. E. Cuthrell, Crowley, La 
‘iled . > 17, 1938. No. 2,177,517. ; ae 
ear Po condensation of hydrocarbons—R. D. Pinkerton, Chl- 
cago, and William Mendius, a ss pookeners to Sinclair Re- 

ing Co. ‘iled Apr. 28, 1938. No. 2,177,579. } 
mean Oh 2m OF hydrocarbon compounds—C. H. Fisher, Pitts 
burgh, assignor to Pennsylvania Coal Products Co. Filed Jan. 5 
1936. No. 2,176,883. 

Oil testing apparatus—B. E. Sibley, Ponca City, Okla., assignor 
to Continental Oil Co. Filed Feb. 13, 1937. No. 2,177,293. 

Production of epihalohydrins—William Engs and A. W. Fair- 
bairn, Oakland, Cal., assignors to Shell Development Co. Filed 
Feb. 23, 1937. No. 2,177,419. 

Spray oil emulsifier—-P. R. Jones, Piedmont, Cal., assignor to 
Shell Development Co. Filed Mar. 27, 1939. No. 2,177,434. 

Lubricating oil and lubrication therewith—-E. W. Cook, New 
York, assignor to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. Filed Aug. 13 
1937. No. 2,177,561. 
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AILCE. Award for 1939 
Goes to Standard Oil Group 


The American Institute of Chemical Engineers award 
for chemical engineering achievement in 1939 will be pre- 
sented to Standard Oil Development Co., it is announced 
by Dr. Webster N. Jones, president of the institute. The 
award is recognition of the company’s work in developing 
processes for large-scale production of new aviation fuels 
and other synthetic chemical products from petroleum. 


Presentation will be made by the publishers of Chemi- 
cal and Metallurgical Engineering Dec. 4, at the opening of 
the seventeenth National Exposition of the Chemical In- 
dustries, Grand Central Palace, New York. The award 
was established by this chemical journal in 1933 to recog- 
nize meritorious advance in industry and profession “made 
possible through a broader participation of the chemical 
engineer in the affairs of the process industries”. The 
Standard Oil group is the first technical organization out- 
side of the strictly chemical industry to receive this bi- 
ennial award. 


Improves Laboratory Column Head 


A reflux regulator and head for laboratory recti- 
fying columns has been designed to meet the special re- 
quirements arising in connection with distillation work 
of A.P.I. Research Project 6 at the National Bureau of 
Standards. Frederick D. Rossini and A. R. Glasgow, Jr., 
give a complete description in Research Paper R.P. 1249 
which appears in the October Number of the Journal of 
Research. 


The device has a non-lubricated glass valve and util- 
izes a minimum height above the column proper, permit- 
ting use of maximum length of rectifying section. It pro- 
vides for constant, controllable, and conveniently estimated 
rate of removal of distillate from the column. It has a 
closed boundary between the distillation pressure and at- 
mospheric pressure that is made by a flexible partition 
rather than by a packing gland and provides for pres- 
sures both above and below atmospheric pressure. 


Booklets Tell Progress of Asphalt 


Three separate pamphlets, reprinted from the Pro 
ceedings of the Twelfth National Asphalt Conference, have 
been published by The Asphalt Institute. They comprise 
23 papers covering the conference theme, “Twenty Years 
of Progress”, presented at Los Angeles, Feb. 28, 1939. 


The first deals with “Materials”, the second with “De 
sign and Construction”, and the third with “Equipment” 
used in road building. Single copies are supplied without 
charge on request to the institute, 801 Second Ave., New 
York. 


Study Ambergris Recovery 


Possibilities of recovering ambergris from a certain 
type of light gravity oil, found in Southern California 
oil fields, are now being studied, according to William Gal- 
liene, secretary of the Huntington Beach Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Chemists and petroleum engineers are busy check- 
ing to discover a suitable chemical test for the presence 
of ambergris, or names of chemists qualified to make 
such a test, said Galliene. 


Ambergris has been recovered from oil in certain sec- 
tions of Russia and Rhodesia, according to reports. 
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New Truck and Bus Engine 


Is Independent of Fuel Trends 


By P. C. Ritchie 


ABSTRACT 


Featuring ability to use a wide range of liquid 
fuels a successor to the Hesselman engine is de- 
scribed. The engine’s performance meets every 
transportation requirement in the bus and truck 
field and all but one of the objections—exhaust 
fume odor—raised by fleet operators against the 
diesel engine. Particular stress is laid upon the 
point that the oil industry is not asked to produce 
any special fuels. Viscosity is the only specifica- 
tion for motor lubricating oil other than that it must 
be a good oil by present general standards since 
the engine is a low pressure type. 


A NEW engine, a development from experi- 
ence with the Hesselman engine, has been put into pro- 
duction by Waukesha Engine Co. as the Multi-Fuel engine. 
It incorporates many of the features of the Hesselman 
engine. The new engine will handle a wide range of liquid 
fuels on both the cetane and octane scale and the point 
should be stressed that as an injection engine, the oil in- 
dustry is not asked to produce any special fuels. The high 
cetane fuels so often essential in compression ignition en- 
gines and which might even be classed as premium fuels, 
are not needed and not wanted. 


As fuel trends advance toward the more expensive 
high cetane fuels, the Multi-Fuel operator is free to take 
the poorer left-overs and have a lower fuel bill than a 
diesel operator. Gasolines can be used through the injec- 
tion system as far as combustion and power are con- 
cerned but there are two practical considerations that 
would limit their use in this way. First is the effect of its 
poor lubricating qualities on the injection pump. Since 
there are no close plunger fits in the nozzle it suffers no 
damage. Second is the volatility which might result in 
vapor lock. Some tractor distillates have a tendency in this 
direction, but both gasolines and distillates as well as alco- 
hol blends have been run through the injection system 
with just as good and sometimes better results than would 
be expected. 


As to lubricating oil, practically any good oil or suit- 
able viscosity may be used regardless of the fuel. The en- 
gine is a low pressure type having 125-135 pounds com- 
pression and 450 pounds maximum in combustion. It has 
standard babbitt bearings which carry just the same 
moderate loads as a gas or gasoline engine of the same 
capacity. The entire range of sizes of 25 to 300 Hp. has 
been divided into three classifications determined chiefly 
by the design cf the oil pump, size of lines, fit clearances, 


This is a condensation of a portion of a paper presented at 
a meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers in Tulsa, Nov 
2 under the title “The Multi-Fuel Engine, a New Internal Com- 


bustion Engine That Can Follow the Fuel Trends.” 


R- 19% 


and similar mechanical considerations. Only the viscosity 
is specified and other characteristics are left to the sup- 
plier. 

The Multi-Fuel engine costs more to build than L-heaa 
engine since all valve-in head engines have more parts, 
weigh more, and take more labor in assembly and test. 
The decision to build this engine commercially was a seri- 
ous one for a manufacturer in the present competitive 
field, especially when more than 70% of his normal output 
has always been L-head engines. 

The oil engine version of the Hesselman engine is a 
competitor of the compression ignition diesel engine in 
the industrial field where it has held its own and gained 
popularity every year for the past eight years. But as 
large as the industrial engine market is, it is secondary 
in importance to the truck and farm tractor field where 
most of the heavy duty gasoline engines are used, and 
where a substantial national economy could be effected 
with the wider adoption of diesel oil for power. Following 
that line of reasoning, a survey was undertaken last 
winter to discover if possible just how many diesel pow- 
ered trucks and buses there were in the United States. 
The most optimistic estimate gave but 5000. 


Farm tractors total well over 1,500,000 but are not 
operated in fleets and so were omitted from this survey. 
Considering the truck and bus field alone, a national total 
of nearly 4,500,000 vehicles, 5000 diesel powered units is 
just a shade better than 0.1%. 


An inquiry to superintendents of 111 truck fleets of 
200 or more vehicles representing a complete cross sec: 
tion of the entire trucking industry—-170,000 vehicles of 
all sizes—_produced information on half of these vehicles 
showing that only eight out of 39 fleets had any diesels 
in service. All gave first cost as the major stumbling 
block, then weight, smoke and odor, high maintenance, 
and cost of repairs. Other objections were lack of curb 
service for fuels, hard starting, and rough idling. 

With this information it appeared evident that an oil 
engine that was inherently less expensive to build, weighed 
but little more than its gasoline counterpart, started easier 
than a gasoline engine in sub-zero weather as well as in 
summer, was not finicky about the fuel it required, and 
could burn ordinary furnace oils, tractor distillates, and 
even gasoline in emergencies, that could use any good 
lubricating oil obtainable at present curb side stations, 
and held to the same operating pressure range as a gaso- 
line engine, answered practically all of these operator’s 
objections with the possible exception of exhaust odor. 


As to cost, with one standard basie engine for oil, gas, 
or gasoline, there are introduced the manufacturing 
economies of straight line production and the oi! engine 
is no longer a deviation from the standard which blocks 
traffic in the shop, adding to the cost of both gasoline 
production as well as its own cost. Instead it becomes a 
part of the major volume, adds to the major volume, and 
thus reduces costs for the entire output. 

In the matter of weight, these engines range from 
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High hopes are raised for research efforts now being 
directed against the tendency of motor oils to com- 
bine with oxygen in service. Chemical analyses 
are beginning to show possibilities in selecting 
best lubricating components of present lubricating 
oils R-471 























Speaking before the Symposium on Temperature held 
under the auspices of the American Institute of 
Physics O. G. Kaasa of Sinclair Refining Co. re- 
ported how his company has been able to avoid 
overheating of cracking still tubes with a single 
wire system R-478 


Low and variable quality distillate fuels for farm trac- 
tors has done much to hinder their use. With 
90°% of farm tractors designed to use distillate and 
heavy fuels, advantages are seen in adopting a 
standard specification with 30 octane 
minimum 


number 
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Regenerated fuller’s earth with nearly 100% efficiency 
after 16 regenerations and 2% loss per cycle is 
accomplishment of new kiln which threatens to 
revolutionize filter clay regeneration proced- 
ure R-486 


Lacquer deposits on diesel engine pistons have been 
reduced in the engineering laboratory by lower- 
ing piston temperatures. Products of combustion, 
type of fuel or lubricant, have no effect upon 
lacquer formation R-494 


Wide range of liquid fuels is used by a successor to 
the Hesselman engine which will operate at bet- 
ter economy than the high-speed diesel engine 
and has only one of fleet operators’ objections to 
the diesel, P. C. Ritchie reports to a S.A.E. meet- 
ing at Tulsa R-498 
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per horsepower. The Multi-Fuel oil, gas or gasoline engines 


are all superior taken as a whole to the diesels, and only Aleo Products Div. of American Locomotive Co. 

Slightly heavier than our L-head engines. ilk ee eee ee eee eee R-488 _ R-489 
The Multi-Fuel’s predecessor, the Hesselman engine American Meter Co. 

has gained the reputation of being “the easiest starting : a 7 ‘ 

engine in the world.” The priming shot of gasoline sprayed Badger & Sons Co., E. 5. 

into the intake manifold is even more reliable than cai Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 

buretor choking, especially in cold weather, and its low : : 

compression makes it just as easy to crank. Positive ig Re ON ses 88 Sk Hat 

nition by electric spark insures a prompt response. There du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. | .. R-497 

is no change-over either manual or automatic from gaso 3 

line to oil, as oil injection starts from the moment crank Gasoline Products Corp. wields 

ing begins. Gray Processes Corp. R-493 
From a service standpoint, parts for the Multi-Fue] Hanlon Buchanan. Ine. R-483 

engine are produced in the same cost saving quantities 

as conventional gasoline engine parts are today, while the Johnston & Jennings Co. - R499 

lower pressures make the frequency of replacements about Kellogg Co.. M. W. R-479 

the same whether the engine burns gasoline or oil. Thus, mm, 

mechanical maintenance is reduced to a par for both Lummus Co. 

gasoline and oil engines. Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. Insert 
Power and economy curves for the engine show 221- Puce — R-495 

cubic-inch engine using 62-octane gasoline develops 49 Hp hac as ai 

maximum with a brake mean effective pressure of nearly Petroleum Rectifying Co. of Calif R-481 

110 pounds at 800 r.p.m. on oil and slightly better on gaso Cetin Cele eC R-475 

line. A 525-cubic-inch six-cylinder engine develops 125 Hp ere ete eat nea | 9 

on oil with 110 pounds BMEP at 1000 r.p.m., and 130 Hp. Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. 

as a carburetor engine on 62-octane gasoline. Its maximum ‘i celia Semiattiates eee »A7) PAT 

BMEP is 117 pounds at 1000 r.p.m. and there is no de ee mn ee ee ae ene 

tonation or roughness. Particular attention should be giv Universal Oil Products Co. 31 
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to the gasoline consumption rate. On the 225 cubic inch 
engine, the gasoline rate dips below 0.5 pound per horse- 
power-hour at 65% load. It reaches its best economy of 
0.48 pound at 86% and maintains this rate to practicaliy 
95% peak load. On fuel oil the values are a shade higher 
with a minimum fuel rate a little less than 0.5 pound per 
horsepower-hour. 


To sum up, the basic design of the Multi-Fuel engine, 
we are convinced, has the widest possible flexibility when 
it comes to meeting the fuel man’s developments either 
past, present, and probably future. It has inherent economy 
in production and can meet every transportation require- 
ment and all but one of the objections raised by the fleet 
operators. 


Accelerated Oxidation Test 
For Lubricating Oil 


Success in determining the oxidizability of coal by 
means of its reactivity towards alkaline potassium per- 
manganate solution has led to a study of the possibility 
of adapting the same procedure to determining the oxidiz- 
ability of oils. A method was developed which can be car- 
ried out in a few hours with a simple apparatus with re- 
sults apparently capable of correlation with the behavior 
of the lubricating oils in service. Not only can the oxidiz- 
ability of new oils be determined but the state of oxida- 
tion of an old oil can be as readily ascertained, it is said. 


The method is reported by W. Francis and K. R. Gar- 
rett, in the Journal of The Institute of Petroleum, August, 
1939. These authors originated the test because of dis- 
satisfaction with the Michie sludging test and its modifi- 
cations. 

The method is carried out with 20-gram samples of oil 
which are weighed into standard-sized flat-bottomed liter 
flasks. Forty ml. of N-caustic soda is added, followed by 
150 ml. of N-potassium permanganate. Each flask is then 
placed in a boiling water bath for two hours. The tem- 
perature of the solution during this period is maintained 
at 95° C. (203° F.). The solution is filtered under suction 
through a frittered glass filter, the filtrate then warmed to 
60° C. (140° F.), acidified with sulfuric acid, and titrated 
rapidly against N-oxalic acid. It is important to titrate as 
rapidly as possible after acidifying the permanganate, be- 
cause the acid permanganate is unstable in the presence 
of any remaining reducing matter left behind in highly 
oxidizable oils. 


The number of mls. of normal permanganate used 
under these conditions is called the “permanganate num- 
ber” and this is used as an index of oxidizability. To ob- 
tain this for extremely reactive oils, which would decom- 
pose all the permanganate under the standard conditions, 
less oil or more permanganate may be taken. 


The problem differs from that of determining the re- 
activity of coal mainly because the available surface of 
interaction is determined by the size, shape, and uniform- 
ity of the coal particles, whereas with oil which floats or 
the surface of alkaline permanganate, the available surface 
is the surface area of the aqueous solution. The rate of 
oxidation of oil depends on the weight of oil taken, its 
oxidizability, the interfacial area between the oil and al- 
kaline permanganate, the temperature, the rate of diffu- 
sion of the oxidation products of the oil from the inter- 
facial surface, and the concentration of alkaline perman- 
ganate at the interfacial surface. Since only an index of 
oxidizability is desired, this can be done by fixing the fac- 
tors arbitrarily in a manner capable of giving a significant 
reproducible numerical value to this property for the range 
of oils under examination 

The permanganate number, reactivity towards Grig- 
nard reagent, and the acidity have been compared over a 
period of 29 menths in service. During the first 19 months 
the values of all three increased correspondingly, and then 


remained fairly constant for the next three months. After 
this period a slight decrease in all three occurred over a 
period of seven months. 


The behavior of a highly refined oil, containing an 
inhibitor, gave a permanganate number of 4.4, the in- 
hibitor itself being mainly responsible for this small re- 
activity. After three years of service the permanganate 
number was only 4.1, which suggests that little oxidation 
had occurred, but that some of the inhibitor had been lost. 
This was confirmed by the Grignard reaction in which the 
amount of gas liberated from the new oil was 2.3 ml. and 
from the used oil 1.3 ml. The appearance and usual tests 
on the oil confirmed the absence of any marked degree of 
oxidation; the acidity, for example, only reaching the 
value of 5mg. KOH/100 gm. oil during this period. 


New Airplane Engine Test Rig 


A method by which stresses in airplane parts and the 
general behavior of engines and planes in flight may be 
studied on the ground has been developed by the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. By this means errors and troubles are dis- 
covered in a new design long before the finished plane 
first takes the air, and the result is that the greater num- 
ber of these problems are ironed out before they appear 
in the plane itself. 

A “mock-up” assembly of instruments, a_ turntable, 
a section of a wing and an engine in its nacelle are brought 
together, and the arrangement tested in every conceivable 
manner, to determine what conditions of temperature, 
stresses, vibrations, etc. are produced in the new design. 
This pre-testing of new planes before they are built elim- 
inates many test flight hazards, improves performance 
and speeds up delivery of planes to customers. It is ap- 
plied both to heavy duty commercial and to military planes. 
The Martin company is building a large new wing to its 
factory near Baltimore, Md., to handle its increased out- 
put requirements. 


Mercury a Hazard in Oil Laboratory 


Results of tests for the presence of mercury vapor 
in two typical petroleum laboratories by the Bureau of 
Mines shows that concentrations capable of producing 
chronic mercurialism may easily be exceeded except un- 
der optimum conditions when natural and inadequate 
mechanical ventilation are depended on to dissipate the 
vapors given off from the exposed surfaces of liquid mer- 
cury. Chronic mercurialism has been occasioned by con- 
tinued exposure to concentrations as low as 0.6 milligram 
of mercury vapor per 10 cubic meters of air. The ab- 
sorption of 0.001 gram of mercury a day over an extended 
period is said to cause poisoning. It may enter the 
body through the skin, the gastro-intestinal tract, or the 
respiratory tract, according to bureau studies. Mercury 
has a measurable volatility at a temperature as low 
asso FF. 

In recognition of health hazards in petroleum labora- 
tories by the absorption and retention of mercury vapor 
and dusts by the human body, the bureau has published 
Report of Investigations R. I. 3475 on “Hazard of Mercury 
Vapor in Analytical Petroleum Laboratories.” Ways of 
minimizing this hazard are pointed out. 

It is recommended that in designing future labora- 
tories in which the use of mercury is contemplated, special 
thought should be given to selecting a type of wall and 
flooring that will not form natural traps for the retention 
of spilled mercury and mercury dusts. The same is true 
for work tables. In present laboratories extra care regard- 
ing spillage is recommended and possibly provision of 
separate study-room and laboratory. 

The 16-page report describes the symptoms and ef- 
fects of mercury poisoning, description of the mercury- 
vapor detector used in the investigation, and further de- 
tails of precautions to be observed in handling mercury. 
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Winter Conditioned 
Cars Are Better 


Customers Later 


Profits of oil marketing companies all through the winter depend on the number of 
cars that keep running in spite of storms and cold weather. The cars that are efficiently 
winter conditioned to operate in safety and with all possible comfort for the driver and 
passengers will be driven to a greater extent than those where this servicing is 


neglected. 


Here is where the oil marketing companies’ Winter Change-Over Campaigns come 
in, states Gerhard Goplerud of Osage. Ia., head of the Goplerud Oil Co., and president 
of the Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Association, in a message to NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS in its campaign to make this the BIGGEST CHANGE-OVER MARKET the 


oil industry has ever had. 


Not only do the oil companies profit through the Change-Over Sales themselves, but 
they also profit later through the winter from the business of more cars kept on the road. 


By Gerhard Goplerud 


President Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Association 


While many nice things may be 
a said for our northern winters there 
are many drawbacks to motor transpor- 
tation with a minimum of trouble and 
discomfort, and here is where our in- 
dustry fits into the picture. 

Many phrases are used to designate 
the physical and mechanical process 
of conditioning a motor vehicle for cold 
weather driving. However, the iden- 
tical same operations are necessary re- 
gardless of the phrase or slogan you 
use or the brand of merchandise you 
sell. Our ability to pull these cars into 
our places of business is our best in- 
surance against those days when gal 
lonage falls almost to the vanishing 
point. 

Proper viscosities of oil and greases 
and a variety of anti-freezes must be 
provided, together with any mechanical 
devices necessary for their application 
and for those who operate repair de- 
partments must be added batteries, 
heaters, radiator and heater hose, fans, 
frostshields, ete. 

To my mind it is extremely impor- 
tant to get the owner to bring his car 
around early for these services. The 
draining of transmissions and differen- 
tials is quite simple in warm weather 
but becomes a more complicated pro- 
cedure after the temperature drops. 
Station operators must also carefully 
follow manufacturers’ directions in 
performing these functions. 

Motor cars are the last word in com- 
fort and efficiency; county, state and 
federal government provides and main- 
tains roads for their use. Our profits 
depend entirely on keeping these auto- 
mobiles on these highways regardless 
of weather conditions. 
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Two Weeks More to Drive for “Star” 
Rating in Winter Change-Over Sales 


No time to let down NOW in the Winter Change-Over campaign! 

The extent of success of oil marketers and oil marketing company 
managers, as measured by sales, will depend on getting dilatory motorists 
into their stations before the severe cold days of December, to prepare their 
cars for winter driving. 

Every sale the rest of November of a motorist who is just holding off, 
and may let his Winter Change-Over servicing go until damage to his car 
results or possibly until some other station SELLS him, will boost the mar- 
keting company’s record and may earn it a better rating as a “Star” Win- 
ter Change-Over Marketer. 

Oil marketing companies and managers who show a gain in Change- 
Over sales in November, from a year ago, will be listed on the Roll of 
Honor NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS will publish in December. 

Marketers who show a 25 per cent gain in Change-Over sales in Novem- 
ber from a year ago will be listed as SILVER STAR MARKETERS. 

Those showing a gain of 50 per cent will be GOLD STAR MAR- 
KETERS. 

Those showing a 100 per cent increase will be DIAMOND STAR MAR.- 
KETERS. All “Star” marketers will receive from NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS a Certificate of Honor as evidence of their ability in Winter 
Change-Over merchandising. 

All marketers have to do to get their name on the Honor Roll is to 
write NPN on their company letter heads, giving their sales of motor oils, 
greases, lubrication jobs, new batteries and tires, anti-freeze, and automo- 
tive accessories in November, in percentage of increase from November a 
year ago. Gasoline sales are not to be included. 

Push your Change-Over sales the next two weeks, to make this the 
BIGGEST WINTER CHANGE-OVER CAMPAIGN your company has ever 
had and send in your sales increase to NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
as soon as possible after Dec. 1. 
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Stocks, Customer Records 


Need Close Watching 


Constant checking of stocks of merchandise on 
hand at stations to service the Winter Change-Over 
customer, is a function the oil marketer or company 
manager cannot overlook, if he is to give the “follow- 
through” on his drive that will take full advantage of 
the profit possibilities of this business. 

Another important “follow-through” is to check the 
station’s list of regular customers to see that none have 


been missed in the sales campaign. 


Those that have 


not come into the station should be given a personal 
or telephone call at their homes. 


Frequent checking of inventories of lubricants and 
anti-freeze, as well as other items for the winter motor- 
ist, is especially necessary at this season, when a sud- 
den cold wave may wipe out what seem to be ade- 


quate supplies at the station. 


Anti-freeze, for example, 


is one item the motorist connot put off buying until his 
favorite station gets another supply. 

With the larger companies supplies dealers and 
lessees, the checking of inventories is left to the oper- 
ators, with assistance from ‘he company salesmen who 


contact the stations. 


In stations operated by oil com- 


panies, the station manager is responsible for checking 


stocks. 


Best results are secured, however, when the 


oil marketer himself, or the company manager, gets a 
report on stocks at hand at all stations and checks this 
against supplies at the warehouse, to make sure that 
stocks there are adequate to replenish any of the sta- 


tions on short notice. 


Follow-Ups Pull In Sales 
When First Appeal Misses Fire 


The winter Change - Over 
program lasts well into De- 
cember in many sections of 
the country, and station oper- 
ators who keep an accurate 
record of all customers know 
which have already been in 
for their Change-Over. These 
operators have an easier sales 
follow-through NOW because 
they can devote more time 
and effort on selling protec- 
tion for their cars to the rest 
of their customers. 


Many of the larger com- 
panies supply their dealers 
and owned stations with card 
file systems. Several have sup- 
plied special cards for the 
1939 Change-Over sale, while 
others use the “Job Order” 
ticket for the entire year. 


A constant reference to 
these car files will show the 
dealer or marketer's station 
manager just how much of his 
Change-Over potential busi- 
ness he is getting, compared 
with his all-year business. 
Too, personal and direct mail 
solicitation is made easier by 
the use of the card system. 
It prevents wasted sales effort 
on customers who might have 


already had their cars serv- 
iced, where the station per- 
sonnel studies these service 
record files. 

While the Change-Over is 
something which most motor- 
ists who intend to drive dur- 
ing the winter realize they 
must have, yet the tendency 
is to put it off until Old Man 
Winter sneaks up on them 
and with a wintry blast makes 
starting and _ shifting diffi- 
cult. and threaten them 
with frozen radiators and ex- 
pensive repair bills. It has 
been cold enough in some 
sections of the country al- 
ready to force motorists to 
kave their cars conditioned 
for winter driving. However, 
pre-selling the Change-Over 
must still be done in other 
areas. 


An up-to-the-minute card 
file system for constant per- 
sonal or direct mail solicita- 
tion, or selling on the station 
driveway, not only aids in the 
pre-selling of the Change- 
Over but it also provides the 
dealer with a real “follow- 
through.” Weather conditions 
in other sections of the coun- 





“Follow-Through” On Winter Change-Over! 





try, with the aid of direct mail 
or personal selling, can he 
brought before motorists, who 
have delayed, with the warn- 
ing: “It won't be long now.” 

The service station's follow- 
through is also aided at this 
time of the Winter Change- 
Over campaign by advertis- 
ing of supplying companies 
directed at consumers. These 
advertising programs reach 
their peak about the middle 
of November, and the station 
should put forth extra effort to 
reap the benefits of this ad- 
vertising directed at its cus- 
tomers. 

The complete follow-through 
for the oil station’s winter prof- 
its also includes the follow up 
of customers who have had 
their cars conditioned earlier 
in the year. These customers 
should not be overlooked in 
the station’s search for all 
possible Winter Change-Over 
business. 


Tires, batteries, heaters, ad- 
ditional anti-freeze, more fre- 
quent oil drains, spark plugs, 
wiper blades, and other sim- 
ilar winter accessories will be 
in greater demand this winter 
with the additional cars on 
the road. 

Customers who have had 
their cars in for conditioning 
when the roads were dry, 
might NOW be thinking of 
what the service station op- 
erator told them about the 
danger of skidding with the 
“bald” tires which they 
thought they could make last 
through the winter. This 
would be especially true in 
areas where the motorist has 
had a taste of driving on 
roads made dangerous from 
sleet or snow. 

Batteries which turned the 
motor over in September with 
a brisk whirr may even now 
be in danger of failure or 
need a charge after a month 
of extra heavy use. Constant 
checking of this item through 
the winter will reveal many 
jobs of recharging or replace- 
ment sales. 

The customer who has his 
oil changed to winter grade 
late in September or in Octo- 
ber is NOW due for another 
oil drain. This is true where 
the car may have been oper- 
ated in cold weather, wiih 
condensation and dilution con- 
taminating the oil. Stations 
should stress the fact that car 
manufacturers recommend fre- 
quent drains during the win- 
ter. 

Maybe that customer didn’t 
want a heater in September 
or October but he may be 
more responsive now to the 
filling station salesman’s talk 
about comforts in driving in 
cold weather, when the wea- 
ther is really cold. 


NATIONAL 


CONTEST CALLS FOR 
CHECKING STOCKS 


As the Change-Over season 
progresses, dealers lose some 
of the enthusiasm instilled in 
them at the start of the pro- 
gram. To offset this, and to 
help keep stocks of materials 
for supplying the Change-Over 
and the winter customer at 
adequate levels, some com- 
panies run contests for sales- 
men who contact dealer out- 
lets. 


These contests aim at the 
continued pushing of the 
Change-Over until all its sales 
and profit possibilities are ex- 
hausted. This includes watch- 
ing dealer stocks to make sure 
he is not caught short by a 
sudden cold wave, checking 
condition of displays and signs 
at the station and in general 
helping to keep the edge on 
dealer enthusiasm. 


One company awards a 
stated number of points for 
each case or barrel of oil or 
grease and unit of other items 
sold by the salesmen. This 
contest keeps the salesmen on 
their toes, and it reflects in the 
volume sold through the sta- 
tions which they contact. It 
is to the salesman’s advan- 
tage to keep dealer stocks at 
an adequate level and the 
contest promotes his constant 
checking of stocks for dealers. 
The company awards mer- 
chandise prizes based on 
points scored to leaders of the 
contest. 


MARKETERS WATCH 
WEATHER FORECASTS 


The oil marketer for whom 
such sales contests are im- 
practical can constantly re- 
mind dealers what can hap- 
pen to the sale of these prod- 
ucts, especially if tempera- 
tures take a sudden dive 
down around the zero mark. 


He can also keep remind- 
ing dealers that not having 
these Change-Over and win- 
ter items on hand when a 
sudden cold wave strikes will 
result in lost sales and lost 
profits. It is a trite, but nev- 
ertheless true axiom, especial- 
ly for the filling station selling 
to the winter motorists, that; 
“Them that has, gets’’—the 
Change-Over business. 

The marketer should pay 
close attention to weather 


conditions in order to antici- 
pate to some extent what his 
own and his dealer stations 
will need in case of storms or 
sudden drops in temperature. 
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E-xperience speaks 


Without a cracking plant, and 
particularly Dubbs, one can- 
not be in the refining business 
and stay in it very long 


That is the statement of a 
veteran refiner—now a Dubbs 
licensee He speaks from ex- 
perience 


But there is nothing to hinder 
every refiner from having a 
Dubbs cracking plant and a 
U.O. P. catalytic poly unit too 


And every refiner ought to 
have both 








Universal Oil Products Co 
Chicago, Illinois 


(ie ™\ Dubbs Cracking Process 


‘ 





Owner and Licensor 
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Hypoid-Lubricant Requirements 


For Passenger Cars and Trucks 


By H. R. Wolf, General Motors Research Laboratories, Detroit 


The introduction of hypoid rear axles in some of the 
1940 model trucks brings a new lubrication problem to oil 
marketers. It emphasizes the importance of marketers 
following closely the recommendations of their supplier of 
gear lubricants in the servicing of hypoid rear axles in 
both passenger cars and trucks. 


The lubrication of rear axles of trucks differs from 
that of passenger cars in that the truck axles meet their 
most severe lubricating requirements at low speed and 
maximum torque, while passenger cars operate under the 
most severe lubrication conditions at high speeds. A 
lubricant satisfactory in passenger car duty may cause 
scoring or scuffing of the gear tooth surface in truck duty. 


tefiners and lubricant manufacturers have met the 
problem in two ways: (1) by making one gear lubricant 
which will service both trucks and passenger cars and 
(2) making a separate type of gear lubricant for truck 
duty and for passenger car duty. It is important that the 
marketer understand the policy of his supplier in this 
respect and that the service men at his stations follow the 
supplier’s recommendations and market to the car owner 
the correct lubricant for each type of service. 


(Delivered Before American Pe- sponding 
troleum Institute Annual Meet- 


ing, Chicago, Nov. 16.) 


Advantages of Hypoid Gears in 
Truck Service 


spiral-bevel-gear tooth sec- 
tion. From the gear engineer’s view- 
point this increase in tooth strength 
makes it possible to design a smaller 
axle for a given power transmission, 
or to provide a substantial increase 
in factor of safety in axle life without 


H. R. Wolf of Detroit, head of the research labora- 
tories of the General Motors Corp., stresses the above 
point strongly in his paper on hypoid lubricant require- 
ments delivered Nov. 16 before the American Petroleum 
Institute meeting in Chicago. He describes at length the 
study General Motors has made of hypoid lubricants, the 
methods by which it tests these lubricants and their re- 
quirements in both truck and passenger car duty, and 
the need for better nomenclature in order to avoid con- 
fusion in oil industry servicing. 

In discussing the revised specifications for hypoid 
lubricants issued by General Motors last July, which are 
published separately, Mr. Wolf brings out that these speci- 
fications were issued before heavy duty trucks using 
hypoid rear axles were brought out. He states that several 
of the lubricants covered by these specifications may be 
classified, as far as General Motors is concerned, for both 
truck and passenger car duty. He says, however, that 
lubricant manufacturers and the oil marketing companies, 
before generally distributing gear lubricants for either 
truck or passenger car duty, or duty in both types of 
rear axles, should be certain the lubricant meets the re- 
quirements of all makes of passenger cars and trucks. 


isfactory or unsatisfactory for use ih 
a particular rear axle. 

In order to clarify this situation, and 
to indicate more definitely to the sta- 
tion operator and car owner the suit- 
ability of a particular lubricant for 
a specific use, a number of automobile 


increasing the overall axle size or 
weight ss manufacturers have adopted the fol- 
The hypoid gear was developed i lowing nomenclature: 
€ originally for passenger-car serv- Nomenclature “Passenger-car-duty hypoid lubri- 


ice to reduce gear noise.” 


Obviously, inasmuch as some passen- 
ger-car hypoid lubricants are unsuited 
for use in heavy-duty trucks and some 
truck hypoid lubricants are unsatisfac- 
tory in passenger-car hypoid axles at 
high speed, a standard nomenclature 
must be evolved that will indicate clear- 
ly the type of service for which each a 
lubricant is adapted. 
involved in 


Other inherent advantages of the 
hypoid gear," 9 viz., offset of the pin- 
ion gear and greater tooth strength, 
have been utilized in recent passenger- 
car axle designs. These advantages 
have given the body engineer greater 
freedom in body design through the 
lowering of the propeller shaft and 
the reduction in axle size. Improved tors 
riding qualities also have resulted 
through the reduction in upsprung 
axle weight. 


Indirectly, all of these advantages of 
the hypoid gear are retained in the 
truck axle. However, the controlling 
factor in the use of the hypoid gear 
in truck axles is the fact that for the 
same ring-gear diameter the tooth sec- 
tion is far stronger than the corre- 


proposed. 
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passenger-car 
truck hypoid-gear lubrication clearly 
must be recognized. 

Such terms as active, corrosive, in- 
active, non-corrosive, mild, high speed, 
high load, or high torque have been 
terms focus atten- 
tion on one property of the lubricant, in all heavy-duty hypoid-gear truck 
without evaluating this property and, 
more important, without indicating to 
the user whether the lubricant is sat- 


These 


cant,” and ‘“Truck-duty hypoid lu- 

bricant.” 

The word “duty” was included in 
the nomenclature in order to emphas- 
ize the fact that the operating con- 
ditions, and not the type of vehicle 
alone, must be considered in selecting 
rear-axle lubricant. A_ light-duty 
All of the fac- commercial car or truck built on a 
and passenger-car chassis, and operating 
essentially under passenger-car condi- 
tions, may require a “passenger-car- 
duty hypoid lubricant” rather than a 
“truck-duty hypoid lubricant.” 


Some lubricants may qualify as 
“truck-duty hypoid lubricants” for use 


axles and as “passenger-car-duty hy- 
poid lubricants” for use in certain pas- 
senger cars, but may be entirely in- 
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adequate for use in other passenger 
cars at high speed. Such lubricants 
could not be classified properly as “pas- 
senger-car-duty hypoid lubricants” for 
universal distribution and marketing in 
the passenger-car field. 


Universal or Dual-Purpose Gear 
Lubricant 


The need for simplifying recommen- 
dations for transmission and rear-axle 
lubrication, and the desirability of 
marketing fewer gear lubricants, have 
been presented in a number of techni- 
cal papers,* 4 and have been discussed 
by the SAE sub-division on transmis- 
sion and rear-axle lubricants. 


A reduction in the number of gear 
lubricants required, obviously, will 
benefit the oil industry in eliminating 
unnecessary stocks and, from the au- 
tomotive industries’ viewpoint, mini- 
mize the possibility of confusion in 
the service field. A single gear lubri- 
cant may be the ultimate answer to 
the gear-lubrication problem; however, 
it must be remembered that such a 
lubricant cannot be a compromise, but 
must meet fully the lubrication require- 
ments under all operating conditions 
in all units in which its use is recom- 
mended. 


Applied specifically to the passenger- 
car and truck hypoid-axle problem, a 
universal or dual-purpose hypoid lubri- 
cant must lubricate properly all makes 
and models of passenger-car hypoid 
axles under the most severe high-speed 
driving conditions, and at the same 
time must lubricate satisfactorily all 
makes and models of heavy-duty-truck 
hypoid axles under the most severe 
operating conditions existing at low 
road speed with full torque through 
low gear. 


A hypoid lubricant—-even though it 
may be capable of lubricating a com- 
plete line of passenger-car and truck 
hypoid axles—produced by a single au- 
tomotive manufacturer cannot be dis- 
tributed universally as a dual-purpose 
hypoid lubricant unless it is also cap- 
able of lubricating all other makes of 
passenger-car and heavy-duty-truck hy- 
poid axles under all service conditions. 


Marketing Problem 


Many refiners and marketers now 
carry three gear lubricants: 


1. A mineral gear oil. 


2. A mild extreme-pressure gear lu- 
bricant. 

3. A powerful extreme-pressure or 
hypoid lubricant. Some refiners 
have discontinued the mineral 
gear oils in all except the heavier 
grade (SAE 250) used in spiral- 
bevel-gear heavy-duty-truck axles; 
and market, for general distribu- 
tion, through the filling stations: 

a. A mild extreme-pressure gear oil, 

for use in transmissions and in 

the older models of passenger cars 
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equipped with — spiral-bevel-gear 
axles. 
b. A powerful extreme-pressure or 


hypoid lubricant for use in all 
passenger-car hypoid gear axles 
and in some passenger-car models 
equipped with highly-stressed 
Spiral-bevel gears. 


To those marketers who prefer to 
continue with either two or three gear 
lubricants, it would appear that two 
courses are open. 


One solution would be to retain the 
present lead-soap active-sulfur lubri- 
cant as a “passenger-car-duty hypoid 
lubricant,” and to modify the mild EP 
lubricant, now used as a transmission 
lubricant and as a rear-axle lubricant 
in some of the older models equipped 
with spiral-bevel gears, to make it suit- 
able for both passenger-car transmis- 
sions and _  heavy-duty-truck hypoid 
rear axles. These modified lubricants 
could be classified as a “transmission 
and truck-duty hypoid lubricant,” and 
in connection with the lead-soap active- 
sulfur “passenger-car-duty hypoid lu- 
bricant” would enable the car dealer 
and filling station adequately and safe- 
ly to service all transmissions and rear 
axles. 

The second solution would be to re- 
tain the present mild EP lubricant for 
use in transmissions and in spiral-bevel 
axles that do not require a hypoid 
lubricant, and to replace the present 
lead-soap active-sulfur hypoid lubricant 
with a lubricant that will lubricate 
satisfactorily all passenger-car and all 
truck hypoid axles under all operat- 
ing conditions. This new _ lubricant 
could be classified both as a “passenger- 
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car-duty hypoid lubricant” and as a 
“truck-duty hypoid lubricant.” 
However, it should be emphasized 
again that a lubricant intended for uni- 
versal use in both passenger-car and 
truck hypoid axles cannot be a com 
promise, but must lubricate adequate. 
ly and prevent scoring or scuffing of 
the gear-tooth surfaces in all makes 
and models of passenger cars and 
trucks under all operating conditions. 


The automotive manufacturers are 
not attempting to direct the develop- 
ment along either line, or to specify 
the type or composition of hypoid lu- 
bricants for use in service. They are 
trying only to point out the problem as 
it affects their own products, in order 
that the petroleum industry will be 
in a position to supply to the trade the 
necessary lubricant or lubricants re- 
quired properly to service both pas- 
senger cars and trucks under all field 
conditions under which they may be 
operated. 


General Motors Hypoid 


Specifications 


When the hypoid-gear axle originally 
was adopted by several car divisions 
of General Motors Corporation for pro- 
duction in the 1937 models, hypoid lu- 
bricants were not distributed generally 
by the petroleum industry, and were 
not readily available to the car dealers 
nor individual owners. 

In order to protect the car owners 
and to provide adequate distribution of 
a satisfactory hypoid lubricant, the 
car divisions made available to Gen- 
eral Motors dealers, through General 
Motors Parts Corporation, the same 
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type of lubricant as was used in pro- 
duction for the initial filling. 


This merchandising of hypoid lubri- 
cants was only a temporary expedient, 
and was discontinued by the corpora- 
tion as soon as distribution was effected 
by the petroleum industry and hypoid 
lubricants became available to the 
dealers through their regular sources 
of supply. However, further to safe- 
guard the car owner and dealer dur- 
ing this transition period, it was nec- 
essary to establish an approved list of 
hypoid lubricants. 


As soon. as laboratory tests could be 
correlated with performance in service, 
specifications were issued, and the ap- 
proved lists were discontinued. The 
first group of specifications issued un- 
der date of July 1937 covered the types 
of lubricants used by the car divisions 
for original servicing of passenger-car 
hypoid axles. These specifications, al- 
though intended primarily to cover 
factory purchases, were viewed by the 
trade in general as a recommendation 
for specific lubricants meeting these 
chemical and physical requirements, 
and a disapproval of all other types of 
lubricants: regardless of their proper- 
ties or service records. In order to 
correct this impression, and as it ob- 
viously was impossible to cover all fu- 
ture commercial developments, revised 


specifications—-based entirely upon 
general requirements and_  axle-per- 
formance : tests—-were issued under 


date of July 1939. 


Par. 1 and 2 of this revision (July 
1939) constitute the complete specifica- 
tion for ,passenger-car hypoid lubri- 
cants. A lubricant meeting these re- 
quirements, regardless of composition, 
may be -considered satisfactory for 
original filling or for use in service. 
The detailed chemical and_ physical 
requirements outlined under the _ in- 
dividual specification numbers, as noted 
in Par. 3, cover specific types on which 
laboratory tests have been correlated 
with service performance. These de- 
tailed specifications are intended pri- 
marily as a convenience in inspecting 
lubricants purchased by the car divi- 
sions for initial filling. All of the types 
covered by the detailed chemical and 
physical specifications meet the mini- 
mum requirements of Par. 1 and 2, 
but they do not possess necessarily the 
same factor of safety under actual 
service conditions. 


Editor’s Note:— 


(Paragraph 1 of the revised General Mo- 
tors hypoid lubricant standards carries the 
general provisions that the lubricants shall 
contain” the necessary load-carrying’ in- 
gredients properly compounded with min- 
eral oil of a suitable viscosity and cold test 
to meet the viscosity and channeling re- 
quirements of SAE-80 or SAE-90, as speci- 
fied, and that the lubricants shall be stable, 
non-abrasive and non-corrosive to azle 
parts in the presence or absence of water. 

(Par. 2 describes the procedure for road 
tests which the lubricants must meet in a 
current nvodel Chevrolet hypoid rear azle, 
without Scoring or scuffing. 


(Par. 3:states that, where laboratory tests 
are availtjble which have been correlated 
with performance in service, the chemical 
and phusipal properties may be used for in- 
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specting gear lubricants purchased under 


General Motors specifications.) 
Mr. Wolf continues— 


Lubricants meeting the requirements 
of the General Motors specifications, 
therefore, may be classified as “passen- 
ger-car-duty hypoid lubricants” for 
use in past and current models of Gen- 
eral Motors passenger cars. However, 
as the lubrication requirements? of an 
axle depend upon the gear design and 
operating conditions, a specific lubri- 
cant—even though it meets the per- 
formance tests outlined in Par. 2, or 
one of the detailed chemical and physi- 
cal specifications—may not be satis- 
factory in axles built by other auto- 
mobile manufacturers. Each car man- 
ufacturer must formulate his own 
specifications, based entirely upon the 
lubrication requirements of his _par- 
ticular axle. 


The General Motors specifications for 
hypoid lubricants (July 1939) were is- 
sued before heavy-duty trucks employ- 
ing hypoid axles were marketed by 
the corporation. However, preliminary 
tests indicate that several of the lubri- 
cants covered by these specifications 
may be classified also, insofar as cur- 
rent General Motors requirements are 
concerned, as “truck-duty hypoid lubri- 
cants,” as well as “passenger-car-duty 
hypoid lubricants.” Again these lubri- 
cants may be unsatisfactory in other 
makes of truck axles; and before a 
lubricant can be marketed for general 
distribution as either a “passenger-car- 
duty hypoid lubricant” or a “truck-duty 
hypoid lubricant,” the lubricant manu- 
facturer must assure himself that his 
lubricant or tubricants will function 
satisfactorily in all makes of either or 
both passenger-car and truck hypoid 
axles. 

Although a “truck-duty hypoid lubri- 
cant” that also will qualify as a “pas- 
senger-car-duty hypoid lubricant” may 
offer a marketing advantage, it is not 
required that a lubricant which will 
perform satisfactorily in the Chevrolet 
1*z-ton truck shall meet also the re- 
quirements of the General Motors 
specifications for passenger-car hypoid 
lubricants. However, such a lubricant, 
of course, must be branded properly so 
that its use will be restricted to the 
heavy-duty truck. 

Until more complete data are avail- 
able from the field on the performance 
of the different types of hypoid lubri- 
cants in the heavy-duty-truck axle un- 
der actual service conditions in the 
hands of operators, separate specifica- 
tions will not be issued by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation on “truck-duty 


hypoid lubricants.” The selection of 
lubricants for initial factory filling will 
be based largely on performance in the 
axle dynamometer test described un- 
der “tests on passenger-car and truck 
hypoid lubricants, herein.” When and 
if it becomes necessary to issue sep- 
arate truck hypoid-lubricant specifica- 
tions, these specifications, like the 
present passenger-car hypoid-lubricant 
specifications, will be based on axle 
performance under service conditions; 
and the detailed physical and chemical 
requirements will be given only for the 
convenience of the manufacturing di- 
visions in purchasing lubricants for 
initial servicing. 
* * * 


Editor’s Note:— 

There follows at this point in the paper 
a description of the methods used by Gen- 
eral Motors in testing hypoid lubricants 
both for passenger car and truck duty, for 
performance in service. 

Lubricants for passenger car duty are 
tested in Chevrolet passenger cars, on the 
road, under carefully prescribed driving con- 
ditions, during which the azle is checked 
for noise and the gears inspected for scor- 
ing or scuffing. A “passenger car = 
hypoid lubricant” for use in General . 
tors passenger car hypoid and highly 
stressed spiral-bevel gear rear axles, is Tre- 
quired to lubricate satisfactorily a current 
model Chevrolet passenger car hypoid axle, 
without scoring or scuffing, when tested 
under this procedure. ’ 

Lubricants were tested for truck duty in 
a Chevrolet 1%-ton truck hypoid axle, in 
the laboratory, on the rear axle dynamom- 
eter shown in the accompanying photo- 
graph. Torque equivalent to full engine 
torque in low gear is applied by the large 
direct-current dynamometer connected to 
the rear axle propeller shaft. The output 
is absorbed by the two alternating-current 
dynamometers attached direct to the wheel 
shafts. 

These a.c. dynamometers may be con- 
trolled at different speeds so as to provide 
any desired degree of differential action; 
or may be synchronized, as in these lubri- 
cant tests, to eliminate differential action 
and allow equal power absorption through 
both wheel shafts. 

The paper states that complete correla- 
tion between the truck axle dynamometer 
test and performance in service is lacking. 
“However, the best available data appear 
to indicate,” it is stated, “that a lubricant 
which will operate for a minimum of 500,- 
000 cycles under the conditions outlined in 
Table 3 (truck hypoid-arle dynamometer 
test) without scoring or scuffing of the 
pinion or ring-gear tooth surfaces, or cor- 
rosion of the bearings or machined sur- 
faces, will function satisfactorily in the 
Chevrolet 1'2-ton truck under field service 
conditions”. 


TABLE Ill 


Truck Hypoid Axle Dynamometer Test 

PMI occ veessssss .CRevrolet 2%. ton 

Axle ratio Stas era erst 

Input torque ...... Rctace 

Propeller shaft speed 

Equivalent transmission 
gear reduction 


6/3 
1157 lbs. ft. 
324 r.p.m. 


T.227:1 


Wheel shaft speed 52.5 T.p.mM. 
Equivalent road speed 
Cree COD: 4 5-62 gains & 5.3. m.p.h. 


Equivalent engine speed . 2342 r.p.m. 
The paper also refers to tests made on 
the Almen, four-ball and SAE extreme-pres- 
sure-lubricant testing machines for load- 
carrying characteristics of the hypoid lubri- 
cants. These machines, it is stated, sep- 





Table I—Composition of Lubricants Used in Axle Tests 


Lead soap 

Lubri- calculated Total 
cant as PbO Saponifiable 

A . 1.86 * 

I . ae 25.78 

Ss : nil nil 

D , nil nil 

E nil nil 

F nil 11.4 

G «i anal 46.5 


*Present in lead soap. 


Saybolt 

Total Total Viscosity 

Sulphur Chlorine @ 210° F. 
4.19 nil 83 
1.69 1.10 113 
1.20 3.20 81 
1.60 2.80 SO 
0.12 2.79 68 
1.42 nil 91 
5.26 nil 4 
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“house-to-house” 
salesman for you! 


THE CITIES SERVICE RADIO PROGRAM — 14 YEARS ON THE 
AIR—SELLS FOR 16,000 DEALERS IN MILLIONS OF HOMES! 


Another one of the 
Cities Service 


“KEYS TO PROFIT”’ 





for you—and millions respond! For 
example: Hundreds of thousands ofcopies 


for you! of the 1939 edition of the famous Grant- 

land Rice’s Cities Service Football Guide 

are being eagerly called for by motorists 

Cities Service Broadcasts began their 15th everywhere. They are free to them and 
year with more listeners than ever before. free to the dealers; more proof that 
Eight new stations have been added— ‘SERVICE IS OUR MIDDLE NAME.” 


making 53 in all! Lovely 
Lucille Manners, Ross Gra- 
ham, Ford Bond, and the 
Cities Service Singers and 
Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Frank Black—all are 
welcome guests in millions 
of homes each Friday night. 


This famous radio program 
is foremost among the Cities 
Service ‘“‘Keys to Profit.’’ 
It helps sell Cities Service 
products and services from 
house to house! Find out 
all about the ‘Keys to 
Profit’’ campaign, how 
it can benefit you and 
build your business. Write, 
wire or phone to _ the 
nearest office listed be- 
low. 


When Cities Service Stations 
have a give-away to an- 
nounce, the message goes 
out on the radio program— 
a house-to-house salesman 





HOUR OF STARS 
The Cities Service Concert—with Lucille Manners, Ross Graham and the 
Cities Service Orchestra and Singers under the direction of Frank Black— 
broadcast every Friday evening at 8 p.m., E.S.T., over the NBC Red Network. 


CITIES SERVICE OILS 4%0 GASOLENES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY; Chicago...New York...Cedar 
Rapids... Boston... St. Paul... Grand Forks. . . Kansas City 
...Fort Worth... Tulsa... Milwaukee... Cleveland... Detroit 


CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY, LIMITED; Toronto, Ontario 
ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY; Shreveport...Little Rock... 


Jackson, Miss. . . . Birmingham . . . Atlanta . . . Charlotte, 
N.C. ... Nashville... Richmond... Miami, Fla. 
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arate the hypoid lubricants from the mild 
EP lubricants and. straight mineral gear 
oils, but do not differentiate between pas- 


senger-car and truck-duty hypoid lubricants. 
The paper states: 

“When more complete data are available 
on the performance of a larger number of 
hypoid lubricants in heavy-duty truck serv- 
ice, modifiqd operating conditions may be 
developed jor one or more of these labora- 
testinuw machines—which, in conjunc- 
with Yhe chemical composition of the 
lubricant, twill classify more accurately hy- 
poid lubricants for use in the several makes 


tory 


fion 


and models of hypoid aa les”’. 

Table 1, in the paper, shows the composi- 
tion of the seven lubricants used in the 
axle tests. Table 2 (omitted) describes 
read test eonditions under which the pas- 
senger car hypoid axle tests were made. 
Table 3 geves the conditions under which 
truck hypoid axle dynamometer tests were 
made. Table 4 shows the results of tests 
of the seven lubricants in both passenger 


car and truck tests. 
z * * 


Mr. Wolf continues— 
Passenger-Car and Truck Hypoid- 
Gear Lubrication Requirements 


Engineering tests,!°.11 and experi- 
ence in service over a period of years, 
clearly indicate that active sulfur is 
required to prevent scoring or scuffing 

under the most severe driving con- 
ditions at high speed—-in passenger-car 
hypoid-gear axles. These conclusions 


TABLE IV 
Axle Tests 
Lubri- 
cant *See Footnote +See Footnote 
Pi cstic OK Scored 
Be OK OK 
'® OK OK 
B... OK OK 
E Scored Scored, corroded 
F Scored Scored 
G Slight score No test 


Chevrolet Pass. Car Hypoid Axle Tested 
on Road in Accord with Conditions Outlined 
in Table II 

+Chevrolet 1%-ton Truck Hypoid Axle 
Tested on Dynamometer in Accord with 
Conditions Outlined in Table III. 

The conditions (Table III), under which 
the truck hypoid lubricants were tested, 
were originally designed for determining 
the fatigue life of the pinion gear teeth and 
may, as indicated in the text, be too severe 
for determining the scoring tendencies of a 
lubricant under service conditions. 

Experience in the field may indicate that 
scoring tests must be conducted at a lower 
torque input, and that some lubricants that 
permit scoring under the high torque con- 
ditions outlined in Table III may be satis- 
factory in service. 





are confirmed by the data reported in 
Table 4. 

Dynamometer tests and a limited ex- 
perience on the road indicate that the 


more-active sulfur compounds, that of- 
fer the maximum factor of safety in 
passenger-car axles at high speed, ac- 
tually cause scoring, at low speed un- 
der high-torque conditions, in heavy- 
duty-truck service. 


A complete understanding of the 
function of each of the several load- 
carrying addition agents under all con- 
ditions of speed and load is lacking. 
However, it is known definitely that, 
at high speed, passenger-car hypoid 
gears require the type of powerful ex- 
treme-pressure lubricants that function 
through the formation of _ solid 
films,>: 9, 10 which act as “anti-welding”’ 
fluxes to prevent metal-to-metal con- 
tact between the sliding or rubbing sur- 
faces. The sulfide films, which give 
adequate protection at high speed in 
passenger-car service, increase  fric- 
tion®. 1°; and under the pressure-veloci- 
ty (PV) conditions existing in truck 
service, at low speed and high torque, 
probably reduce the hardness or temper 
of the tooth surfaces sufficiently to 
permit scoring or scuffing. Under the 
truck operating conditions, the chlo- 
rine compounds appear to reduce fric- 





Chemical and Physical Specifications for Hypoid Lubricants Of the General Motors Corp. 


Type 
Grade ' 
S.A.E. Numbet1 
Viscosity at minus 25° F 
Viscosity ‘at 0° F. 

Viscosity ‘at 210° F. 
Load Capacity as received 

after ‘stability test 
Lead 
Added Surphur 
Copper Strip Test 
Sanonifiable Matter 
Added Chlorine 
Lead Chloride Precipitation 
Increase jn Viscosity on Heating 
Evaporation Loss 
Stability ‘Test 
Non-Comlyustible 
Cold Tes 
Foaming Test 


Sediment 


Type 
Grade 
S.A.E. Number 
Viscosity: at minus 25° F 
Viscosity: at 0° F. 
Viscosity’ at 210° F. 
Load Carrying Capacity as 

after stability test 
Lead ; 
Added Sulphur 
Active Asided Sulphur 
Copper Strip Test at 212 F. 

at 300° F. 

Saponifiable Matter 
Added Chlorine 
Active Added Chlorine 
Lead Chloride Precipitation 
Increase in Viscosity on Heating 
Evaporation Loss 
Stability Test 
Non-Combustible 
Cold Test 
Foaming Test 
Corrosion Test 


received 


Sediment 


Issued as of July, 1939 


G.M. 4654-M G.M. 4655-M 


Lead soap 
active sulphur 
A-6 Hypoid 
80 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 


55 to 65 
550 at 1000 r.p.m. 
550 at 
1.00% to 4.00% 
1.25% to 2.50% 
Positive 


30% Max. 
10% Max 
Stable 
0.08% Max 
Minus 25° F. 
300 cc. Max. 


G.M. 4661-M 
Sulpho-Chloro 
Compound 
A-6 Mild Hypoid 
S.A.E. 80 Hypoid 
750,000 Max. 


55 to 65 
325 at 
100 at 

0.50% 
1.00 to 1.50% 
0.45% Min. 
Negative 
Positive 
None 
2.5 to 3.5% 

2.0% Min. 

Positive 

25% Max. 

6% Max. 

Stable 
0.03% Max. 
Minus 25° F. 
300 cc. Max. 


Max. 


0.006 grams Max. 


500 r.p.m. 


1000 r.p.m. 
500 r.p.m, 


Lead soap 
active sulphur 
A-9 Hypoid 
90 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 
80 to 90 


550 at 1000 r.p.m. 
550 at 


500 r.p.m. 

1.00% to 4.00% 

1.25% to 2.50% 
Positive 


50% Max. 
10% Max. 
Stable 
0.08% Max. 
O° F. 
300 ce. Max. 
G.M. 4662-M 
Sulpho-Chloro 
Compound 


A-9 Mild Hypoid 
S.A.E. 90 Hypoid 


80 to 90 
325 at 1000 r.p.m. 
400 at 500 r.p.m. 
0.50% Max. 
1.00 to 1.50% 
0.45% Min. 
Negative 
Positive 
None 
2.5 to 3.5% 
2.0% Min. 
Positive 
25% Max. 
6% Max. 
Stable 
0.03% Max. 
OF 3", 
300 cc. Max. 
0.006 grams Max. 


G.M. 4734-M 
Lead soap 


G.M. 4735-M 
Lead soap 


sulphur sulphur 
saponifiable saponifiable 
chlorine chlorine 


A-6 Mild Hypoid 
80 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 
55 to 65 
350 at 750 r.p.m. 
300 at 500 r.p.m. 


A-9 Mild Hypoid 
90 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 
80 to 90 


350 at 750 r.p.m. 
300 at 500 r.p.m. 


~~ 


1.00% to 4.00% 1.00% to 4.00% 
1.25% to 2.50% 1.25% to 2.50% 
23% to 28% 23% to 28% 
1.00% to 1.50% 1.00% to 1.50% 
Positive Positive 
50% Max. 50% Max. 
10% Max. 10% Max. 
Stable Stable 
0.08% Max. 0.08% Max. 


Minus 25° F. 0 3 
300 cc. Max. 300 cc. Max. 
G.M. 4663-M 
Chlorine Compound 
Sulphur Compound 
A-6 Mild Hypoid 
S.A.E. 80 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 


G.M,. 4664-M 
Chlorine Compound 
Sulphur Compound 

A-9 Mild Hypoid 
S.A.E. 90 Hypoid 
1,000,000 Max. 
80 to 90 
325 at 1000 r.p.m. 


55 to 65 
325 at 1000 r.p.m. 


400 at 500 r.p.m. 400 at 500 r.p.m. 
0.50% Max. 0.50% Max. 
0.6% Min. 0.6% Min. 
0.45% Min. 0.45% Min. 
Negative Negative 
Positive Positive 
None None 
3.0 to 4.5% 3.0 to 4.5% 
2.0% Min. 2.0% Min. 
Positive Positive 
50% Max. 50% Max. 
10% Max. 10% Max. 
Stable Stable 

0.03% Max. 


0.03% Max. 
Minus 25° F. 0° F 
300 cc. Max. 
0.010 grams Max. 


300 cc. Max. 


0.010 grams Max. 








The 
following 


ibove specifications in the General Motors standards are 
general provision: 

“All hypoid gear lubricants, purchased for use in rear axles, shall contain the necessary load carrying ingredients properly com- 
pounded with mineral oil of a suitable viscosity and cold test to meet the viscosity and channeling requirements of SAE-80 or SAE-90, 
as specified. These lubricants shall be stable, non-abrasive and non-corrosive to axle parts in the presence or absence of water.” 

The specifications were issued before heavy duty trucks employing hypoid axles were made by General Motors. Its research de- 
partment states, however, that preliminary tests indicate that several of the lubricants covered by these specifications may be classi- 
fled, as far as only this company’s requirements are concerned, as “truck duty hypoid lubricants” as well as “passenger car duts 
hypoid lubricants.” 


supplemented with provisions for service tests and also contain the 
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tion. However, sulfur compounds 
in which the sulfur more firmly is 
combined than in the very powerful 
passenger-car lubricants—still are re. 
quired to furnish the necessary load- 
carrying properties. 

These diametrically-opposed require- 
ments necessitate a careful balance be- 
tween “anti-weld” and “anti-friction” 
properties, and explain the difficulties 
in compounding a single lubricant that 
will meet the most extreme conditions 
in both passenger-car and truck serv- 
ice. 


Editor’s Note:— 


At this point in Mr. Wolf’s paper there 
is a discussion of the copper-strip test and 
a wear test made on the Almen extreme- 
pressure lubricant testing machine by de- 
termining the combined loss in weight of 
the pin and split bushings on operating 20 
minutes under an 8-pound load. This pro- 
cedure has been proposed by one automo- 
tive manufacturer (given in a footnote as 
Chrysler) for identifying the so-called ac- 
tive and non-active hypoid lubricants, it is 
stated. 

The copper strip test may be misleading, 
the paper points out, in that the lubricant 
may contain a small amount of sulphur in 
a very active form, and may blacken the 
copper strip at room temperature, whereas 
the bulk of the sulphur in the lubricant 
may be combined too firmly to impart ea- 
treme-pressure characteristics. The pape) 
states: 

“Actiwe chlorine does not appreciably a 
fect the appearance of the copper strip. 
Sulphur and chlorine compounds, depend- 
ing upon their activity, and on the amount 
present in the lubricant, in the absence of 
lead soap or some other suitable inhibitor. 
may corrode steel—particularly in the pres- 
ence of water. Consequently, a_ positive 
copper strip test indicates only the avail- 
obility of a portion of the sulphur addition 


and does not predict the behavior of the 
lubricant in service with respect to corro- 
sion"? * 

The Almen wear-test data, the paper 


states, indicate that this test may be con- 
sidered only as a refinement of the copper 
strip test—a quantitative copper-strip test 

for more accurately evaluating the activ- 
ity of the sulphur addition. 


Mr. Wolf Continues— 


General Motors Recommendations 


Car-owner’s instruction books and 
shop manuals specify the use of “pas- 
senger-car-duty hypoid lubricants” in 
all 1940 General Motors passenger-car 
rear axles and in the Chevrolet ‘=- and 
4-ton truck hypoid axles. “Truck- 
duty hypoid lubricants” are specified 
for use in the Chevrolet 1'2-ton truck 
hypoid axle. 

In order to meet the lubrication re- 
quirements of General Motors hypoid- 
gear rear axles ‘passenger-car hypoid 
lubricants” must comply with the re- 
quirements outlined in Par. 1 and 2 of 
the “General Motors Specifications for 
Hypoid-Gear Lubricants” (July 1939), 
and “truck-duty hypoid lubricants” 
must be capable of operating a mini- 
mum of 500,000 cycles without scor- 
ing or scuffing of the gear-tooth sur- 
face under the conditions outlined in 
Table 3. 


Future Developments 


In converting from the spiral-bevel 
gear to the hypoid gear, most manufac- 
turers took advantage of the higher 
tooth strength of the hypoid design, 
and reduced the diameter of the hy- 
poid ring gear; but, as in the case of 


1939 


all new designs, full advantage of this 
increase in tooth strength was not 
realized, and the hypoid-gear set was 
not reduced to the minimum size or 
weight. An increase in speed and a 
further reduction in ring-gear size have 
been announced for 1940 production 
by at least one automotive manufac- 
turer. 

This trend toward the more efficient 
utilization of gear materials undoubt- 
edly will be seen in many future axle 
designs. It, therefore, would appear 
that the lubrication requirements for 
hypoid-gear axles may become more 
critical, and that new types of extreme- 
pressure addition agents may have to 
be developed to meet future require- 
ments. 


The immediate problem is one of 
recognizing the difference in passen- 


ger-car and truck requirements, and 
of marketing to the car owner and car 
dealer the correct lubricant for each 
type of service. 
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Atlantic Refining Orders 
19,405-Ton Tanker 


PHILADELPHIA~—The Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. has awarded to the Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. of Chester, 
Pa., contract for construction of a 
19,405-ton, all welded, turbo-electric 
tanker to be delivered late in 1940. It 
will be the fourth tanker of this type 
of construction to be built for this com- 
pany at the Sun yards since 1936. 

With overall length of 544 feet and 
beam of 70 feet, the vessel will have 
a capacity of 156,000 barrels or 6,552,000 
gallons. Pumping equipment will make 
it possible to discharge the cargo at 
the rate of more than 500,000 gallons 
an hour. Turbo-electric engines will de- 
velop 5000 horsepower and provide a 
speed of 13.25 knots. The new tanker 
will be placed in service between Phila- 
delphia and Texas Gulf ports. 


TO ENGINE VARNISH 


The industry faces a serious 
problem in engine varnish—that 
tacky substance which commits 
sabotage in modern motors. By 
clinging to the pistons, valves 
and cylinder walls, it causes 
serious trouble. 


Conewango engineers have 
licked engine varnish with a new 
refining process called Selective 
Adsorption. This process, used 
exclusively for Conewango Proc- 
ess Motor Oil, removes varnish 
forming ingredients and im- 
proves lubricating qualities. 


The pistons shown above were 
run at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege under identical conditions; 
the first with a high grade, con-_ 
ventionally refined Pennsylvania’ 
oil, the second with Conewango 
Process Oil of the same S.A.E. 
grade. Note how Selective Ad- 
sorption virtually eliminates 
varnish formation ! 


This revolutionary development 
offers unusual profits to alert 
dealers and jobbers. Write now 
for complete information. 
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ECOLITE 


Electric Flares 
Give SPLIT-SECOND 


PROTECTION 


and comply with 
1.C.C. Regulations. 
















Tested and 
R ecommended 
by Under- 
writers’ 
oratories, Inc., 
for use as 
warning or 
danger signals 





Equip your trucks and tanks with Ecolite 
Model 60 Electric Flares for dependable 
split-second protection. All steel con- 
struction—water-proof, dust-proof, vibra- 
tion-proof. No fusees necessary. Weather- 
proof switch. Visible a full mile. Operates 
60 to 80 hrs. Steel container holds 3 flares. 


For SAFETY use 
SUPER ECOLITE 


Carry this handy pivoting 
electric lantern It’s safe— 
dependable Easy to use. 
Shoots beam or flood of bright 
light. Approved by Under 
writers’ Laboratories for use 
in presence of flammable 
gases and vapors and in all 
hazardous places. A remark 
able trouble light for truckers, 
pipe linemen, tank inspectors, 
gas stations, et« 
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Available at Supply Stores and Automotive Jobbers 


Economy Electric Lantern Co. 7170, Chery St 
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Marketer Sells Oil Changes 
To Half the New Car Owners 
In His Territory 


= Sawyers, independent 
oil marketers of Grant county, Okla- 
homa, pull into their Medford service 
station for regular oil changes and lu- 
brication service, almost half of all the 
new cars sold in their territory. 


Also, in spite of the fact these owners 
are riding around on brand new rubber, 
they are successful in selling a good 
proportion of them a set of two special 
duty “mud type” casings for use when 
the roads are bad. 


Some of the new cars sold in Medford 
even left the car dealer’s show rooms 
with their crankcases full of the pre- 
mium motor oil the Sawyers recom- 
mend to new car owners. The other 
cars, already filled at the factory or as- 
sembly plant, are pulled, by good sales- 
manship, into their station for their 
next oil change and lubrication job. 


Elmer Sawyer has been an oil mar- 
keter in Grant county for many years. 
He operates under his own name, with 
headquarters at Deer Creek, Okla. L. 
D. Sawyer is Elmer’s son, just out of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College by a couple 
of years, but already with some expe- 
rience as an oil marketer, for he started 
working in a service station when he 
was 12. During summer vacations 
while he was in college, he drove one 
of his father’s transport trucks. 

The younger Sawyer is manager of 
the service station on U. S. Highway 
No. 81, just at the northern edge of 
Medford. He is largely responsible for 
getting the oil and grease business of 
the new car owners. 


Now Medford is like thousands of 
other towns in the United States. It is 
the county seat, and its population of 
2000 makes it the largest community in 
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that strictly agricultural county. There 
is not another town in Grant county 
that can boast of more than 1000 pop- 
ulation. 

There are four car dealers in Med- 
ford. But like the car dealers in the 
thousands of other towns like Medford 
these car dealers make virtually no ef- 
fort to sell the new car owner any Serv- 
ice other than regular repair work. 
Only one of them is equipped even to 
offer a new car owner the series of lu- 
brication and oil change services the 
new car dealers in larger towns and 
communities always try to sell to each 
new customer. 


The new car owner in Medford and 
county, just 


Grant like the new car 
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owners in thousands of other towns 
just like Medford, is fair game for any- 
one who shows any interest whatever 
in wanting to service that shiny, new 
car. 

The Sawyers waste no time letting 
the owner of the new car know that 
they are keenly interested in that par- 
ticular car, and that they would be 
mighty proud to help the owner keep 
it looking good and running smoothly. 

L. D. Sawyer finds out who is going 
to buy a new car or who has just 
bought one by checking with the car 
dealers every day, and with the license 
tag agent at the courthouse only three 
or four blocks from his station. That 
daily check is one of his “must” duties. 

The purchaser of a new car accord- 
ingly doesn’t much more than get deliv- 
ery before he receives a letter from 
young Sawyer. The letter is strictly 
personal. Any semblance of a “form” 
letter is carefully avoided. 

Sawyer starts his letter by congratu- 
lating the new owner on the purchase 
of the car, and he is careful to name 
the make of car. 

If the new owner already is a cus- 
tomer young Sawyer tries to indicate 
in the letter that he and his station men 
are keenly interested in that car and 
that they would be proud to help him 
keep it in first class condition. He 
points out the wisdom of using a good 
grade of oil, changing it regularly, and 
of keeping the car properly lubricated. 

If the car buyer is not a customer, 
Sawyer congratulates him just the 
same, discusses briefly and in a friendly 
way the service his station offers, and 
concludes by suggesting; “You drop in 
and show us that new car some day.” 

Of course Sawyer keeps a card index 
on all the new car buyers. He makes a 
notation on the card when the new car 
rolls into the station the first time. 
He also checks those cards regularly, 
and those that have no notations are 
given a post card follow-up. And fi- 
nally, if the new car owner can be 
reached by phone, a little personal chat 
and sales talk is attempted. And some- 
times personal calls are made. 

Sawyer has persuaded the Medford 
car dealers to let him help “dress up” 
their display rooms. That dressing up 
includes an attractive display of the 
motor oils the Sawyers sell. Young 
Sawyer does not just stick that display 
in the sales room, however, and leave 
it there. He makes frequent changes in 
the type of display, and he sees that the 
displays are not allowed to collect a lot 
of dust. 

The Sawyers also do considerable ad- 
vertising in the twice-a-week newspa- 
per published at Medford. Between the 
advertising and the displays in the car 
dealers’ display rooms, young Sawyer 
Says, the new car buyer is more or less 


motor oil, lubrication and motor fuel. 
They try to do a little tire business with 
the new owner, in spite of the fact he 
already has a complete set of new tires 
on the car. 

It is like this. Grant county roads. 
being in a strictly agricultural area, can 
get very, very muddy at times. There 
is, accordingly, a fairly good demand 
for the mud-type casings. 

Now the Sawyers are aggressive tire 
distributors in Grant county. They av- 
erage right at 100 tires a month —al- 
most one complete set of four every 
day! 

When a new car is sold the Sawyers 
send their tire man around with in- 
structions to solicit the mud-type tire 
business. 

This tire salesman points out to the 
car owner that a new wheel for the 
more popular model cars costs only $4 
or $5, so why not buy an additional 
wheel, fit it with a mud-type casing, 























the same way. 


of these important features: 
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RN CURTIS LIFTS 
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Service stations and garages which have 
modernized by installing Curtis Hydraulic ity 
Lifts report increased business and greater 
profits. They are selling more under-car 
service to customers who can be shown 
what their cars need while up on a lift. 
Jobs are being handled more efficiently 
and quickly. It will pay you to modernize 


Curtis Hydraulic Lifts will give you a 
bigger return for your lift dollar because 


Curtis Self-Contained Piston Reservoir Type Lift (no separate 
oil tank) also available at same price as full hydraulic lift. 


Send coupon for 16-page free booklet, ‘More Profitable Service.’ 
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trade the casing on the spare wheel on 
the car in on a second mud-type casing 


and be prepared for any weather. One 
wheel, equipped with the mud-type 
casing, rides along as a spare. The 


other remains in the barn or garage 
until the roads get bad. Then the car 
owner merely removes the two rear 
wheels with the regular casings and 
replaces them with the two wheels car- 
rying the mud-type tires. 


“We have been very successful,” 
young Sawyer says, “in proving to the 
car owners the logic of being prepared 
that way for any type of weather. And 
these car drivers out this way know 
from experience that what will get 
them where they want to go at times 
is the mud-type casings. They know 
better than to try to travel some times 
with just regular casings on their cars, 
unless they have some pretty heavy 
chains.” 
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“motor oil conscious” when he accepts 
delivery. That has resulted in a number 
of buyers requesting the dealer to fill 
the crask case with the oil the Sawyers 
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wice range of casing and tube sizes 
for such a small community. They try 
to keep their small warehouse at Med- 
ford stocked with at least a two-months’ 
supply of tires. They carry all sizes up 
to the large 8.25 by 20 tire. 

Drivers of the heavy freight trucks 
and busses have learned to turn to the 
Sawyers any time they have to get a 
new tire while on the road. Several 
of the truck drivers have told young 
Sawyer that his is the only place be- 
tween Enid, Okla., and Wichita, Kan. on 
U. S. Highway No. 81 where the heavy 
truck tires are carried in stock. 

Young Sawyer regrets sometimes 
that his station does not have more 
“tourist appeal,” but when one consid- 
ers that he Sells around 10,000 gallons 
of gasoline a month; that from the ad- 
joining warehouse approximately 100 
tires a month are distributed; that he 
averages approximately 20 batteries a 
month, it is quite evident that the Saw- 
yers are making the most of what they 
have there at Medford, and including 
the new car owners. 


CEDAR RAPIDS—Strickland Gilli- 
lan, noted humorist, was_ principal 
speaker at the annual dinner of the 
Viking Aid Society, an organization 
of employes of the Viking Pump Co. 
George Wyth, president of the com- 
pany, and F. L. Gushard, shop super- 
intendent, also spoke. 





Pays For Extra Time 


In Parking Meter 


If you think there’s nothing new un- 
der the sun and that everything has 
been done, especially in the oil market- 
ing business, listen to this one tried out 
by a Utah oil marketer: 

When parking meters were installed 
in Salt Lake City, the Allen Oil Co. 
“thought it would be a good advertising 
stunt,” according to H. J. Williams, 
secretary, “to send a man out each 
morning to watch the parking meters 
and, as a meter was about to turn to 
‘violation,’ insert a penny to keep it 
active for another 12 minutes.” 

The man leaves a small printed card 
in the car calling the motorist’s atten- 
tion to the fact that he had received ad- 
ditional or “courtesy” parking from the 
Allen Oil Co. He is asked, if he ap- 
preciates this service, to hand the card 
to the attendant when he drives into an 
Allen Oil station. 

“12 Minutes Extra Parking Time at 
Expense of Allen Oil Co.,” the card 
reads. “At your meter was 
about to turn to violation. We inserted 
another coin to SAVE you time and ex- 
pense. We also can save you money 
on gasoline.” 


“We date these cards,” Mr. Williams 
continues, “and have the man fill in 
the time he inserts the coin. This to 
satisfy the motorist that the coin was 
actually inserted. We ask the motorist 
to hand the card to an attendant serv- 
ing him when he makes his purchase, 
that we may have some check on the 
amount of sales we make through this 
medium, and whether or not we are 
getting new customers. 


“The man leaves each morning at 
9:30 with 250 pennies and cards, and 
works until 5:30, covering the various 
blocks comprising our business district, 
on which the meters are located. 


“We have received many favorable 
comments from the public,” Mr. Wil- 
liams adds. “Seldom am I on the main 
streets of town, or at any civic, church 
or political organization meetings but 
what I receive some comments on this 
courtesy. Salt Lake City has a popula- 
tion of approximately 180,000 people, 
and in getting these comments from 
these various organizations, I person- 
ally feel that we are getting a good play 
for our money.” 





SALE or RENT 


MODERN OIL DISTRIBUTION PLANT 


Completely Equipped, Ready for Immediate Occupancy and Operation 
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THIS MODERN 
PLANT CONSISTS OF: 
MODERN ONE STORY BRICK | “SSS 

OFFICE BUILDING ti 


Steam heat—modern plumbing 
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No. 1—Servicing tank farms #1 and #2 
No. 2—Servicing tank farm #3 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
CAN FILLING ROOM 
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TANK CAR 





4 SEPARATE TANK 4 
FARMS PLATFORM ™. : 
Fully equipped for loading or unloading 
2 TRUCK LOADING tank cars at one time 
PLATFORMS 


1281 ft. PIPE LINE 


From dock facilities at Schuylkill River to “a 
tank farm #1 


FULLY EQUIPPED 
BLENDING HOUSE 





2 PUMP. 
HOUSES SS 


Completely equipped 









FARM No. 1 
2—10,000 barrel tanks 
1— 5,000 barrel tank 
Suitable for gasoline or 
fuel oil storage 


FARM No. 2 
2—20,000 gal. tanks 
4—10,000 gal. tanks 
Suitable for gasoline, light 
furnace oil, kerosene, sol- 
vents 


FARM No. 3 
2—25,000 gal. tanks 
1—20,000 gal. 

2 compartment tank 
1—26,000 gol. 

4 compartment tank 
Suitable for gasoline, light 
furnace oils, solvents, etc. 





4 SEPARATE TANK FARMS CONSIST OF: 


FARM No. 4 
Division’*A”’ outside tanks 
heating coil equipped. 
3—10,000 gal. tanks 
1—6,000 gal. 2 compart- 
ment tank 

Division ‘‘B’’ inside coil 
equipped tanks. 
6—10,000 gal. tanks 

2— 1,000 gol. tanks 
Both divisions for motor oil 
storage 





tank cars and barges 
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with pumps, 
motors, etc. for loading and unloading 


COMPLETE WARE- 
HOUSE FACILITIES 


STEEL TOOL HOUSE 
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STEEL BOILER HOUSE 
Completely equipped 


12 Truck Capacity 
GARAGE & REPAIR SHOP 
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Ohio Marketer Uses Bulk 


Tank Ends as Billboards 


Thayer Oil Co., independent oil mar- 
keter at Hicksville, O., uses the ends of 
its bulk tanks to carry an advertising 
message concerning the company’s oil 
products to motorists who pass _ its 
plant. 

C. F. Thayer said that, after an unfa- 
vorable experience wtih regular bill- 
board locations, it occurred to him to 
use the ends of his tanks, which face 
a State highway. 

“We have three tanks, ten feet in di- 
ameter, set back about 40 feet from the 
road,” he said. “On the kerosine tank 
was printed ‘Grade A Kerosine,’ with 
the picture in colors of a fancy lamp 


, 


above and a tractor below. On the 
gasoline tank we had a big red auto- 


mobile drawn; above it the firm name 
and brand of gasoline and below it, 
‘73 Octane, Tank Wagon Delivery’ and 
phone number. 

“On the face of the concrete pier un 
der the gasoline tank, we had a land- 
scape crawn. On the third tank, con- 
taining ‘Grade B Kerosine,’ we adver- 
tise petroleum product specialties, such 
aS windmill oil, cream separator oil, 
tree spray and so on.” 

This advertising has caused 
comment, Mr. Thayer says, 
way that “kerosine’ is spelled has 
caused argument. He says he took his 
spelling of the word from NATIONAL 
PETRCLEUM NEWS. 

“We get our kerosine and gasoline 
by transport truck from Findlay, 80 
miles east,” he continued. “A filling 
line runs from our driveway line to the 
rear of the tanks, where we have con- 
trolling valves for each tank. We get 
6000 gallons per load, of three different 
kinds of fuels. This method of buying 
makes it unnecessray to tie up a lot of 
money and keeps our stock fresher. 

“We select our customers carefully 
to cut down losses on bad accounts. 
About $300 losses on $150,000 to $200,- 
000 gross sales isn’t bad. 


much 
and the 


“Our supplier now furnishes us four 
grades of motor oil in bulk and cans. 
Our grease and oil sales are better. In 
the last three years, we have cut our 
overhead $2000 and are always looking 
for further opportunities to save. 


“We have taken on tires on a distrib- 
utor basis and a full line of spark 
plugs. We may get to batteries later. 


“We handle our kerosine to custom- 
ers through an electric meter pump and 
our gasoline through a meter at the 
tank. We have made the handling of 
our gasoline and kerosine very con- 
venient, and I believe, more than or- 
dinarily efficient.” 

Thayer Oil Co. operates two stations 
and a tank truck, which delivers on or- 
cer. Its main office is in its uptown 
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15, 


station. Here also is maintained its 
storage for merchandise and a small 


shop and pit for oil changes. Its No, 2 


station is located on a state road, the 
lessee handling groceries, meats, candy 


and soft drinks and vegetables which 
he raises on his own grounds. 
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Mid-Continent 


TULSA, Nov. 11.— Mid-Continent 
gasoline markets were unsettled the 
second week of November by reports 
from Oklahoma, North and East Texas 
refiners that gasoline was being of- 
fered at prices as much as 0.5 cent 
below the “lows of published prices.” 
Some refiners said they believed this 
to be the result of the ‘unsettled gaso- 
line situation at the Gulf Coast” and 
fear of some refiners that Gulf Coast 
gasoline might be “pushed back into 
the Mid-Western markets.” Supplies, 
however, were Said to be closely held 
by most refiners throughout the Mid- 
Continent and no changes in 
spot quotations were reported. 


open 


Two Oklahoma refiners reported ad- 
vancing their quotations for 124-126 
white crude scale wax 0.25 to 0.5 cent, 
to 6.25 cents, f.o.b. Tulsa. No other 
wax quotations were reported in the 
Mid-Continent. 


Lube quotations were advanced 0.5 
to 1 cent a gallon by one supplier. On 
most products, his increased quota- 
tions were within ranges reported by 
other refiners. 
26-70 


Grade natural gasoline was 
said to be “closely held” by Texas and 
Oklahoma suppliers. Sales were re- 
ported at 4 cents, f.o.b. Breckenridge, 
and 4.25 cents f.o.b. Group 3. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 11.—-Prices gen- 
erally were reported unchanged by 
western Pennsylvania refiners the sec- 
ond week of November. Continued 
good demand for lubricating oils and 
wax together with limited supplies 
kept the market free of any surplus 
of these items, according to reports. 


Lube demand appeared to center 
on neutral oils with some refiners say- 
ing the call for bright stock and cyl- 
inder stocks had ‘died down” some- 
what. Other refiners, however, said 
demand for all lubes continued in ex- 
cess of supply. Referring to an ex- 
port inquiry he had received, a _ re- 
finer said it called for “any quantity 
of all oils from pale spindle oil down 
to paraffin, including 2000 tons of 
630 flash.” 


Another refiner reported he was out 
of the market on all lubes for the bal- 
ance of November. He said he had sold 
compartment cars of SAE 30, 40 and 
50 motor oils at 27 cents for Novem- 
ber shipment, and at 28 cents for 
December shipment, despite the fact 
that he “could have obtained much 


AZ 





Notice of Proposed Elimination 
of Octane Bracket 


Since inauguration of OIL- 
GRAM, October 2, of higher oc- 
tane brackets for prices reported 
for Atlantic Coast refineries and 
ocean tanker terminals, OIL- 
GRAM finds that the trade gen- 
erally are using these more spe- 
cific brackets in place of the old 
time blanket bracket of “65 Oc- 
tane and above.” OILGRAM’S 
opinion is that some suppliers, at 
all events, still quote on a “65 
Oct. and above” bracket only be- 
cause it is reported. Elimination 
by OILGRAM of this “65 Oct. and 
above” bracket would not elimi- 
nate the description of any grade 
of gasoline now offered, as all 
grades would be covered by the 
remaining brackets. Therefore, 
in line with changing custom of 
the trade to be more specific in 
its product descriptions, OIL- 
GRAM, unless some new and 
good reason to the contrary de- 
velops, will discontinue showing 
the old “65 Oct. and above” 
bracket January 1, 1940. As any 
new octane brackets, or products 
of any new description, appear in 
the trade and become a_ per- 
manent part of the trade’s trans- 
actions, OILGRAM will, as in the 
past, show those new products 
or their new descriptions. 











higher prices from certain buyers for 
bright stock and neutral oil as such.” 

Quotations reported for 25 pour 
bright stock ranged from 24.50 to 33 
cents; for 25 pour 200 vis. neutral, 
25 to 30 cents; and 25 pour 150 vis. 
neutral, 23 to 28 cents. 

Sale of 300,000 to 400,000 gallons of 
36-40 fuel oil was reported by a lower 
field refiner. Details of the transaction 
were not disclosed. Quotations reported 
for this product ranged from 4.125 to 
4.50 cents. 








N.P.N. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 

Ww. Yar 
Cents per Gallon 

INGVO Aa occ see 9.84 6.24 
Month ago ...... 9.77 6.24 
VOAT @l0 « can5is% 9.68 Dit 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 9 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 























Gulf 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Prices for 
GCRA specification motor fuels were 
down 0.125 to 0.25 cent, and similar 
reductions in quotations for “other” 
gasolines were reported the past week. 
Quotations reported for grade “C” 
bunker oil in cargo lots were up 5 
cents at $0.95 to $1.00 a barrel. 


A 65,000-barrel cargo of bunker “C” 
was reported sold to a domestic buyer 
for latter half of November lifting at 
$0.94 a barrel. Reports were heard of 
coastwise sales of “five and possibly 
six cargoes of leaded gasoline”, only 
one of which could be confirmed,—a 
cargo of “Q” at 6 cents for prompt 
lifting. 

Quotations reported for GCRA spe- 
cification gasolines at the end of the 
week ranged from 6 to 6.25 cents for 
65 octane, 6 to 6.50 cents for 68 oc- 
tane, 6 cents for 70 octane, and 6.125 
to 6.375 cents for 72-74 octane leaded. 
These prices reflected reductions of 
0.125 to 0.25 cent by two refiners dur- 
ing the week. Highs of price ranges 
for 400 end point gasolines were down 
0.25 cent, 390 and 375 end point grades 
down 0.125 cent and 0.25 cent, re- 
spectively, when another Gulf refiner 
reported reduced quotations. 

Prices for other products at the 
Gulf generally were reported un- 
changed. Refiners here and in the 
southwest indicated there was little 
activity at the end of the week. 


Mid-Westesn 


CHICAGO, Nov. 11.—Lower  tem- 
peratures in the Mid-Western area, 
particularly the northwest, resulted in 
a tapering off in gasoline inquiries, 
according to reports in Chicago the 
past week. Open spot sales of 18 cars 
of 70-72 octane gasoline and two cars 
of 6366 octane were reported. No 
changes were reported in quotations. 


Low octane gasoline continued to be 
offered sparingly by Mid-Continent and 
local suppliers while offerings of 70-72 
octane leaded gasoline were plentiful, 
tank car marketers said. 


Kerosine was featureless throughout 
the week. Quotations ranged from 3.50 
to 4 cents on 41-43 w.w. and from 3.625 
to 4.25 cents on 42-44 w.w. kerosine, 
according to reports. 


Eastern 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11.—Prices for 
gasoline along the Atlantic seaboard 
generally were reported unchanged 
the past week. Two exceptions were a 
0.25-cent increase for 60-64 octane, and 
a 0.25-cent decline for 72-74 octane, at 
Philadelphia. 

A. Philadelphia 
withdrawing his 


supplier reported 
quotation of 6.25 


(Continued on page 47) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales. for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs) unless otherwise sialed. Prices in cents H 
per gallon, except hearv fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, war and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels. tank car lots, FOB refineries in 
districts designated. except where otherwise noted. Inter-refinery and erport prices not included unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal. state or 
municipal tares not included. Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 











Gasoline Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Pilsen Rilective Nov. 13 Ne 6 a oe 3c tax to be added if used state) | CENTRAL WEST TEXAS (Prices to truck transports) 
: . 5. Motor: } 1s : . ‘ 
OKLAHOMA ne ene ae |} U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3 
Hepes 04-08 gravity, for in- | » oc . 5 > 
U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) state shipment 6.50 - 9.75 6.50-9.7%5 | es =. = er: ie ag +? . : +m 
- : . ~~ octé “| ee *- fio -*) e - 
62 oct. & below. ... 4.50 ee 4.50 4.75 54-58 gravity, for out- | 66-70 octane... 1 1 
63-66 oct.......... 4.75 -—5.0625 4.75 -5.0625 side state shipment 6.50 9 00 6.50 — 9.00 } ress 
GT-69 GCticccecces 4.75 -5.25 4.75 — 5.25 58-61 gravity, 375-400 | oan 
70-72 oct.......... 5.25-5.50 $25 - 5.50 e.p., 63 oct. & above 7.73 - 975 7.73- 9.73 | E. TEX. 
60-62. 400 eee h) 4.50 (h)}4.50 = | U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS Bs Wanner 70-72 oct......---- (e900 oo. 
Bradford Warren: U.S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) | 60-62, 400 e.p........ e)4.75 e ré) 
” - -- —- | 
Mot : =e 62 oct. & below. ... £50 SBE 1.50 4.75 : 
eye avanape 5 CSO OC8. occ cises 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 +00 | N. LA. (For shipment to La. & Ark.) } 
US Motor (58-62°) . . es .00 e)5.00 67-69 oct........ 5 OO , 95 > 00 e 9c 'e ; 3 | 
Min. 65 oct.......... 6.75 6.75 70-72 oct... = = os = 623 5 Os = 623 | U. S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) aed 
"AP CEO. 6 5 csuas e675 (e)6.75 60-62, 400 esp. eee Te aa e450 62 oct. & below... .(h) 4.75 —-5.00 (h) 4.75 -5.00 
73-74 oct. (L-3) 2% ©)7.00 e)7.00 sieetiak 63-66 oct ...(e) 5.00 -5.25 (e) 5.00 -5.25 
75-76 oct. (L-3) y 7.30 7.3 i ieee : 70-72 oct. leaded... (h) 5.50 —-5.75 (h) 5.50 -5.75 } 
ein Bs : L-3 : P 30 KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) a pers : ; ; 
Other districts: U. 3. Motor: (Oct. L-! | 
Motor gasoline: 1 EEN Ie, See ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
U. S. M ee 62 oct. & below.... eb ts eb. 75 shipment to Ark. & La.) 
- S. Motor (58-62 67-69 oct...... ; e)5 00 e)3 00 | U.S. Motor: (Oct, L-3) 
MINOT So cas eas h)5 00 (h)5.00 70-72 oct.... - e)5 50 e)5.50 ; w : : patie aa! a | 
“t) guadline......... 6.25 6.50 6.50 62 oct. & below. ... 1.75 4.75 | 
om RIE: . . Pe : ) 7-69 oct........ >. 20 2.2 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) W. TEX. (b 67-69 oct 25 | 
Str.-Run Gasoline...) (¢) 4.50 -4.75 (c) 4.50 —4.75 U. = Motor: (Oct. L-3) OHIO (S. O. Ohio quotations for statewide delivery | 
U S. Motor: (Oct. L-3) on Pr : below. ... : ; 20 | Le : 207 1 sin and subject to exceptions for local price disturbances) | 
3- is Ga ad sees Sia-5 875-5. 0 | =n 70 - o-- - or 
if e)6.25 e)6.25 67-69 oct h 5. 195-5.375 h = 395-6 975 | iQ-f2 oct.... . i. 805 4.060 | 
pd lis Aco 0 6 67-69 oct.......... 9.125 v5 >. 125-5.375 ae 
W0-72 oct.......... 6.00 ¢.00 70-72 oct..........(h) 5.3735-5.625(h) 5.375-5.625 (Continued on next page) 
| 





Daag iv 4 ‘ea ic } , »f} > ‘4 > 3 } j ; ; . ; i i i y . i T 
‘ ag rices -~ B. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
ew exico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted for northern shipment. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) Two suppliers quoting. (g) To re- 
sellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. (i) No quotations reported. 


MID-WESTERN TANK CAR QUOTATIONS 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices located in Chicago and the 
surrounding lerritory. v hile the prices are quoted on a Group 3 ‘Oklahoma freight rate basis, this is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which 
uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoled in 
this Chicago market, the origin of the material is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 
than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made and from which it is shipped. 











e e “ ~ . 
Gasoli ‘ as ; . ed ; 
é ne Fuel and Gas Oils Chicago Naphtha and Solvent 
Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
UT. Motor: (Oct 1-8) Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 : 
62 oct. & below. 4.25 1.75 4.35 4.75 No. 1 p.w... , 2oe , on ae yee tee | Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
63 66 oct......... ‘.375- 6.7%. 4:36 75 <a... OSS Sgr, ened acme ee ‘ = 
67-60 ack. ....... .;,. &50'— 8.998 acca 5.795 a : ct aaa ; 125 ; 25 ; 3 125 ; Ds : (FOB Group 3 as quoted by two Chicago sellers) 
lad? 0 reat 1.75 — 5.375 4.75 9.375 SS Se ss 5 00 3.125 3.00 — 3.125 Stoddard solvent... . 9 875 9.875 
- F Oe ae ... (€)$0 65 ©) $0 65 | Cleaners’ naphtha.... 6.375 6.375 
Kerosine | V. M. & P. naphtha 6.375 6 375 
: | Mineral spirits....... ». 375 r bho 
41-43 yrav. wew... ©. 3.50 1 00 3.50 1.00 1 Sieiss $0 45 $0 45 | Rubber solvent....... 6.375 6 375 
42-44 grav. w.w... .. 3.625- 4.25 3.625- 4.25 ROMEO ca 5ceecues es $.375- 3.875 3.375- 3.875 | Lacquer diluent 1 aa % Sen 





Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended Nov. 10, 1939) 















































U.S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method s 
| in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): Nov. 6 Nov. 7 Nov. 8 Nov. 9 Nov. 10 t 
62 octane and below: ‘ 
Pre errr errr re err Cree ‘ 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
fae DORIS ROIS aot cit hod cura eG wus CEE Hen cle wa nea me wis 4.50 ‘.% 4.50 4.75 1.50 4.75 1.50 4.75 4.50 - 4.75 
| oe ne Aer err rer ree ee : ce) 4.50 -4.75 c 4.50 1.75 (c) 4.50 -4.75 ce) 4.50 -4.75 (c) 4.50 -4.75 
Weiel-veentoriy (Geos DS HOME). a ccc cccicvcsdsevess ese 4.25 4.75 4.25 4.75 4.25 4.75 4.25 4.75 4.25 - 4.75 
| 63-66 octane: eee . 
| WU a Daecda Lass ered i MnetedesicneweerumeNeni oad 4.75 -5.0625 $.75 -5.0625 4.75 -5.0625 4.75 -5.0625 4.75 -—5.0625 
| CE PRONE, WOME go dic co oan KE KN BORN ROBES STS RKKRE RCO SS $.75 >. 00 1.75 — 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 4.75 — 5.00 
IN acd eek oe Si ee CEN CUD ERC ONE WRAEA c) 4. 875-5.00 c) 4 875-5.00 c) 4.875-5.00 c) 4.875-5.00 c) 4.875-5.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis)............-..0000ee05 4.375- 4.75 $.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
67-69 octane: — i 
tet ea Dak ea Sd Besa 6 skeen eae ae week ikon e230 5.20 oo 2.23 4.75 >. 25 4.75 5.25 4.75 
Se NOU oi5.0 2s cc ane ccekasnney aude sav ceeaws meer 5.00 - 5.25 ».00 - 5.25, 5.00 >. 25 5.00 >. 25 5.00 
ESR Oe re cere peer ree yee ec) 5.123-5.375 c) 9.12 9.379 ce) 3.125-5.375 ec) 5.125-5.375 c) 5.125 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).............c0eeeeeeees A.50 - 5.125 $.50 - 5.125 4.50 - 5.125 4.50 - 5.125 4.50 
70-72 octane: ee 
| a ny er ee ere er rere ee ce er S$. 25 5.50 2 =? 2.907 5.25 >. 50 5.3 > 50 5.25 5.50 
poy EE eee ee eer errr ree 9.20 ».02) 3.0 — 9 625 9.29 >. 625 5.25 >. 625 5.25 5.625 
| i ee rer rrr err ere re rer ce eee c) 5.375-5.625 \c) » 37 »-9 625 c) 5.373-5.625 (c) 5.375-5.625 (c) 5.375-5.625 
ee UII rir a canis aia gd Ae Cay oda Da wGew seeeeers = b)5.00 b)5.000 0 b)5.00 b)5.00 b)5.00 
| DOME VOCNNeres CCOU WON Si. 6 dv ccccarerencoceecnes aad 4.75 -— 5.375 4.75 2.360 4.75 - 5.375 75 5.375 4.75 >. 375 
} Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 
Ab RN Perce err Te reer er ee eee c)6.70 (b)6.70 b)6.70 b)6.70 b)6.70 
| PIN NUE 50s cin oop Cnawecekcedicceadnunes 6.25 -— 6.75 6.25 — 6.75_ 6.25 - 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 6.50 — 6.75 
ee See ee or eer ere er err ee 6.25 - 6.73 ©) 6.25 —- 6.75 6.25 -— 6.75 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 -6.75 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: ce ~ 
INGW VOM MUIR. 65.60 6 8b< ceed vce cesses ccerecwesncce 6.75 — 7.00 6.60 (.00 6.75 — 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75 -— 7.00 
eo Serer eee ree ere ee eee 6.50 -— 6.75 6.50 —- 6.75 6 50 -— 6.75 6.50 - 6.75 6.50 -— 6.75 
EE re err ree Peer eee ee eee 6.25 7.00 6.25 7.00 6.25 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 7.00 
U.S. Motor, 58-62°: : 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)...........06-00e eee cere b)5.00 b)5 00 (b)5.00 (b)5.00 (b)5.00 
Other districts (Weaterm Penna.)..........-cccccccrecereres 5.00 2.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: hai 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........-.-+.-+++5: hows 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 6.75 
“O” Gasoline: ; 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).......:...cceeccceerees b)6.75 (b)6.75 b)6.75 (b)6.75 (b)6.75 
Other Districts (Western Penna.).............6-2+055: has 6 50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
73-74 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.) Pees Ogres oe b)7.00 b)7.00 (b)7.00 (b)7.00 (b)7.00 
75-76 Octane: (L-3) 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............ pees b)7.30 (b)7.30 (b)7.30 (b)7.30 (b)7.30 
(a) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. (b) One refiaer quoting. (c) Two refiners quoting. 
(d) No quotations reported. (e) Two suppliers quoting. 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales. for spot shipment (10 to 15 davs). 


Prices in cents per gallon 


ercent heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. tank car lots. FOB refineries in districts designated. ercept where otherwise noted. Inter- 


refinery and erport prices not included, unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal, state or municipal tares not included. 


Prices quoted 


apply on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noled. gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method. 
A.S.T.M. D-357-33T: and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted 





Natural Gasoline 


(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- 
facturing district. 


Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
FOR GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 Reset 14.25 m) 4.25 
FOR BRECKENRIDGE 

Grade 26-70......... 11.60 m) 4.00 


CALIFORNIA (FLo.b 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 
blending 5.50 6 


plants in Los Angeles basin) 


06 5.50 6.00 


Kerosine 


WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ 


QUOTATIONS 
Bradford-Warren 


45 grav. w.w.... . 4.875- 5.00 1.875-— 5.00 
46 grav. w.w Z e)5 375 e)5 375 
Other districts: 

45 grav. w.w. - ‘.7> 5 00 4.75 5.00 
46 grav. W.w... ° 4 125 9 125 

47 grav. w.w. ‘ 5 00 5.25 5.00 5.20 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a 

47-49 gravity w.w..... 4.80 5.05 1.80 —- 5.05 
OKLAHOMA 

41-43 grav. w.w....... 0 3.50 1.25 3.50 4.25 
42-44 grav. w.w..... 3.625-— 4.625 3.625-— 4.625 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only 

41-43 gravity w.w..... e)4.125 e)4.125 
42-44 gravity w.w..... e)4.375 e)4.375 

N. TEX. (b) 

41-43 grav. w.w....... e) 4.00 (e) 4.00 

E. TEX. 

41-43 grav. w.w....... (e)3 59 e)3.50 

N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 

41-43 grav. w.w.......(e 75 -4.00 (e) 3.75 —4.00 
ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner for sinipment 


to Ark. and La.) 


41-43 grav. w.w....... 1.00 1.00 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 grav. w.w....... 1.50 6 00 1.50 6.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 


Bradford-Warren 


36.40 gravity i 4.625- 4.75 4.625-4.75 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District: Prices) 
36-40 gravity........ 4.125- 4.50 4.125- 4.50 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 
PW. Distillate... .... 1050 1.50 
No. 3 gas oil, Str..... 0 4.00 ‘25 1.00 1.25 
SIAG4. CORON. ...... 3.50 » Sar ess 3.50 2.490 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 
50-700 Vis...... e300 e300 
300-500 Vis... .... 3 sg 3 00 er As 
100-300 Vis... ... e) 3.25 ~3.50 (e) 3.25 -3.50 
OKLATIOMA 
No. 1 P.W. 3 50 ‘75 3.375- 3.75 
No. | straw.......... (4) 3.25 -3.50 (h) 3.25 -3.50 
Ne, 2alvaw..........(0) 3.23 —3.375th) 3.23 -—3 375 
No. 2 dark ; Ae e 3.25 h) 3.125-3.25 
U0. gas oil ©°3.29 e13.25 
28-30 grav. zero 3.123 3.00 3.125 
No. 6 egy 45 e $0 45 
Hange oil... ie 3.370 $.625 3.375- 3.625 
KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). 
No. 1 p.w. e 3.875 e 3.875 
10-14 gravity n n 
No. 6 fuel h $0.50 $9 60:h) $0 50 $0.55 
N. TEX. (b) 
No. | PW. 
EK. TEX. 
No. 1 p.w ©:3::375 e)3 375 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark. 
10 I4 grav’ ... 16) $9.65 $0 TOce) $0.65 $0.70 
ARR. (Floob. Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment 
to Ark. and La 
No. 2 F 7 5 ae b ie BE 
28-30 zero : >. ta0 5. 225 
tractor Fuel } 1.50 } 4.50 








Prices Effective 


Nov. 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 


Heavy fuel 
Light fuel 


Diesel fuel (per gal.) 
Stove dist. 


Los Angeles 


Heavy fuel 


Light fuel 


Diesel fuel per gal 
Stove dist. 


per gal.) 


per gal 


$0.55 


San Francisco 


Heavy Vv fuel 
Light fuel 


Diesel fuel 
Stove dist 


Note 


tion 


WESTERN 


Importar 


Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 
POL isvheapeses e)33 50 (e)33.50 

10 pt. (e)32.50 (e)32.50 

LS. See ee e131 .50 (e) 31.50 

25n.t. 25.00 -32.00 25.00 —32.00 
150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 

0 p.t. e31.50 (e) 31.50 

10 p.t. e)30.50 (e)30.50 

Le Se re es e)29 50 e)29.50 

25 p.t. 23.00 -28.00 23.00 —28.00 
SOUTH TEXAS 
Vis Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F ) 

100 No. 1%4-2..... 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.00 
1 gee 2, a 7.50 7.73 7.50 Wat 
300 No. 2-3 ese Oe 8.25 8.00 8.25 
500 No. 24%-34%..... 9.00 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
750 No. 3-4.. 9.50 9 75 9.50 9.75 
1200 No. 3-4.. 9 875-1050 9.875-10.50 
2000 No. 4 10.00 -10.75 10.00 —-10.75 
Red Oils 

200 No. 5-6. 7.50 ge 6 7.50 

300 No. 5-6.. 8.00 8.25 8.00 

500 No. 5-6.. 9 00 9.25 9 00 yd: 
750 No. 5-6 9.50 9.75 9 50 9 75 
£200 No. 5-6...%...<. 9 875-1050 9 875-10.50 
2000 No. 5-6.. 19.00 -10 75 10.00 -10.75 


Note: 


Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue 
east red oils are slightly lower in some cases 


per gal.).. 1 
per gal 3.0 
All : 
100- light fuel 
and stove distillate 


a ¢ 
Si .¢ 


thove heavy 


spec. 100. 


$9 


$0 
1 


5 


$0 
$! 
\ 


7) 


us 
D 
yf) 
») 


= 
85 


00 
Oo 


90 
oo 
00 
00 


Nov. 6 
$0.55 -$0.75 
$0.75 -$0.85 

2.412 4.00 
3.00 5.00 
$9.55 —-$9.90 
$0.65 -$1.00 
ae £00 
2 %a 5.00 
$9 95 
$1.05 
$59 
5.50 


fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
spec. 300; Diesel fuels. spee 


Neutral Oils 


PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
it Note: 


refiners as for limited sale to regular customers only. 


Penna. 


lube 


pric 


ces. re 


200; 


ported by 








MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa) 
Pale Oils Oto 10 PLP. 
Vis. Color 

60-85 —No. 2 gas ae 7.50 6.50 7.50 
86-110—No. 2...... 6.75 8 90 6.75 7.50 
150—No 3 . 12.25 -13.75 11.75 13.00 
180 —No. 3 13.00 -14.00) 13.00 -14.00 
200—No. 3 13.50 -14.50 13.50 -14.50 
250—No. 3 114.50 -16.00) 14.50 -16.00 
280— No. 3 15.50 -17.25 15.50 -17.00 
300— No. 3 17.50 -17.%735 16.735 -17.50 
Red Oils 
180 —No. 5 e)13.50 e)12 50 
200-— No. 5 13.00 —-14.00 hi 13.00 
280 —No. 5 14.75 -16.00 14.75 -15.75 
300—No. 5 e) 16.25-16.75 (e)16.25 

Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are 
generally quoted these amounts under 0-10) p.p.; 
viscous oils, O.5e: non-viseous, 0.25c. Viscous oils 
150-300 vis No. 4 color, generally are quoted 
0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils 
CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F 
(e) Pale Oils 0 to 10) p.p. 
Vis. Color 

60-85 No. 2 ; 8.25 8.25 
86-L10—No. 2 850 8.50 
150 —No. 3 i2ta 12.75 
180—No. 3 14.00 14.00 
200-—No. 3 14.50 14.50 } 
950 No. 3 15.50 15.50 | 


Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
CHICAGO (Continued) 

(e) Red Oils: 

IBO—INO. S.600 cscs 13.50 13.50 
ee’ i. ee 14.00 14.00 
250—No. 5.....0050. 14.50 14.50 
SOO INO. Beka cinsevs 15 30 15.50 
300-—No. 5........ 7 .25 7. 


Note: Viscous oils. 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0 Se 
lower: 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non viseous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25¢ lower. To obtain delivered prices in 
Chicago. add 0 25e¢ per gal 


Cylinder Stocks 


MID-CONTINENT  (F.0.b. Tulsa) 
Bright Stocks: 
190-200 Vis. at 210° DP. (e) 27.00 (e)27.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210° D: 
Dt TO PB ccs os 23.00 -24.00 23.00 -24.00 
8040: 25 O.B...5.65-65% 23.00 -23.50 22.00 -23.00 
25 to 40 p.p.... h) 22.50-23 00(h) 21 .50-22.00 
150-160 vis. at 210° FE. 21.00 -23.00 21.00 —23.00 
120 Vis. at 210° D: 
0't0 10 pp,..... 21.75 -23.00 21.625-23.00 
2s to 40 pip........ 2 625 e)20.625 
600 S.R. Dark Green.. e $8.00 (e)8 00 
600 S.R. Olive Green 9 00 9 00 
ORE Si cass ciccce ss EIS (e) 19.00 
Se ee (h) 4.00 5.50 (h) 4.00 —5.50 


(e) CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: 


i MOE Oe Ee 10.00 10.00 
EE CEE I Cee 11.00 11.00 
DMO aca tn tcc ainste one 12 00 12.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No. 8 color: 
Eo OU 24.75 24.75 
ES 40 23 O.0...00405¢ 2.40 ps ie 
30 to 40 p.p......... 23.25 23.25 
E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 14.50 14.50 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25¢ per gal. 
WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
Important Note: Penna. lube prices reported by 
refiners as for limited sale to regular customers only. 


600 S.R. filterable 14.50 -18.00 14.50 -18.00 
on US | ae ree 16.00 -20.00 16.00 —20.00 
at OOO e Ee 16.50 -21.00 16.59 -21.00 
Seek ieee ces 20.00 -24.09 20.00 —-24.00 
Brt. stk, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No. 8 col. 
a, Se eee 28.00 -36.00 28.00 -36.00 
lO A Se ee racer 27.00 -35.00 27.00 -35.00 
DCs caine Helmet 21.50 -33.00 24.50 -33.00 
Petrolat ; 
etroiatums 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbls., carloads; tank cars, 


0.5c per Ib. less. One refiner reports he equalizes freight 
with nearest refinery to destination). 


Snow White......... 7.625- 8.00 7.625- 8.00 
Fe rr 6.625—- 7.00 6.625- 7.00 
Cream White........ 5.625- 6.09 5.625- 6.09 
Light Amber........ 3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 
i, ET OE Ce. 3.625- 4.00 3.625- 4.00 
Se errr 3.50 3.50 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. REFINERS’ QUOTATIONS 
In bbls., carloads, N. Y 


122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 

ETT Te (e)6.50 e©)6.50 
124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 

Eee ; h)6.50 h)6.50 


OKLAHOMA 
124-126 
scale 


(In bbls. or burlap bags, carloads 
A.m.p., 
ea iara oma mice ers (h) 6.25 -6.50 (h&o)5.75-6.25 
CHICAGO QUOTATIONS (FOB Chicago district 
refinery of one refiner, in bags or slabs loose, carloads 
Melting points are E.M.P. (A.S.T.M.) methods; add 
3° F. to convert into A.m.p.) 


Fully refined: 


122-124 (bags only). . 5.40 5.40 
ee ee 5.60 5.60 
af +, Pere eae 5.85 5.85 
BS | ae 6.15 6.15 
REHM cd. sieeeiecieles 6. 6 40 
SS : Saar rere 7.38 aA9 





a) Prices FOB. Central Michizan refinery group basis. for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. 


New Mexico destinations: Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments 


holding leenses h wo refiners quoting ! 


0) This is correct price for Nov. 6 


For shipment to Ark 


ce) Excluding Detroit shipment. 


points only. k 


Two suppliers quoting. (1 


e) One refiner quoting. (f 


b) For shipment to Texas and 
No quotations reported. (g) To resellers 


Quotations. (m) Sales. (n) No quotations reported 

















Qf 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NI 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, ana service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include inspection fees as shown in general footnote. 
also city and county tares as indicated in footnotes. 


lares, shown in separate column, 


inciude 1\- federal. and state flares: 


Gasoline 
Kerosine tank wagon prices also d» not include tazes; 


kerosine tares, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes; for commercial consumer discounts, see NPN for March 29, April 12. April 19 and 


June 7, 1939, or write io NPN 


These prices in effect Nov. 13, 1939, as posted by principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 








Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Humble Motor Fuel 
(Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 


line 

*T.W S.S. Taxes 

LS te 7 11 5 
rt. Worth, Lek....... 7 11 5 
Houston, Tex ee. 13 5 
San Antonio, Tex 9.5 3.3 5 


Thriftane 


(Leaded, 67 Octane, Purple Gasoline) 


Dallas rere Fe 9 5 
tS ee re 3.2 9 3 
Houston bbawe re 11 5 
San Antonio 8 11.5 5 


U.S. Motor Gusoline 
(Third Grade) 


San Antonio, Tex..... 8 5) 


sine 


tw. 


cane 


*These tank wagon prices ial to all classes of 


dealera and consumers 


Continental Oil 


Conoco Bronz-z-z (Regular Grade) 


Gaso- Kero- 
Deal- line sine 
ttT.W. er Taxes [T.W. 
Denver, Col... 10.5 5 W165 
Grand Junction, Col... .13.5 5 15 
Pueblo, Col ee 5 9 
Casper, Wyo........ iZ.5 5 115 
Cheyenne, Wyo 10.5 5 13 
Billings, Mont... i2 5 6 13 
Butte, Mont 14 6 oo 
Great Falls, Mont. ...13.5 6 i3:.35 
Helena, Mont 14.5 6 '3..5 
Salt Lake City, Utah iZ.5 12.5 5 16 
Boise, Ida Pre |e "15.1 6 18 
‘Twin F alls, I la. 15.1 **15.1 6 18 
Albuquerque, N.M 10.5 190.5 16.5 10 
Roswell, N. M : 7 9 165 8 
Santa Fe, N M......10.5 10.5 aa § 10 
It. Smith, Ark 9.5 , 5 7.5 
Litthe Rock, Ark 9 75 com 8 
Texarkana, Ark 9 8 
Muskogee, Okla 7 5 7 
Oklahoma City, Okla 6 5 6.5 
Tulsa, Okla ; 7 > | 
Demand Gasoline 
(Vhird Grade) 
Denver, Col... rn. 5 
Grand Junction, Col...12.5 5 
Pueblo, Col. . shank eee 5 
Casper, Wyo ree | 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo 9.5 3 
Billings, Mont... 40.5 6 
Butte, Mont a4 6 
Great Falls, Mont St i 6 
Helena, Mont 83.5 ot 6 
Salt Lake City, Uv tab :3 W5 5 
Boise, Ida : "14.1 **14.1 6 
Twin, Falls, Ida.. ; oor 1 **14.1 6 
Albuquerque, N. M.. 8.5 8.5 16.5 
Roswell, N.M....... 8 8 16.5 
Santa Fe, N.M...... 9.3 95 *7 
Ft. Smith, Ark... a 5 
Little Rock, Agk 3. 7.5 + ie 
‘Texarkana, Ark 6.5 5 
Muskogee, Okla ~ * 5 
Oklahoma City, Okla 2.2 5 
Tulsa, Okla 5 5 


tineludes city tax of 0. 5e. 

*Includes le city tax. 

tPrices are in t.w. 
dealers 

**Prices include 0.1e 
bridges. 

ttT.w. 
New Mexico are to consumers and dealers. 


S. O. California 


Standard Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


deliveries to consumers and 
to cover I-mill tax for toll 


rricesi n all states except Utah, Idaho and 


Gaso- Kero- 


line 

.W. S.S. Taxes 
San Franciseo, Cal... .13 14.5 4 
los Angeles, Cal......13 14 4 
Le eee 14.5 15.5 4 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 14 15 6 
Se ee iS. 16.5 5 
Portland, Ore. ....... 14 15 6 
Seattle, Wash........ 14 15 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 15.5 16.5 6 
Tacoma, Wash. ...... 14 15 6 


Flight Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 


San Francisco, Cal... .12 13 4 
Los Angeles, Cal......11.5 12.5 4 
LL aa 13 14 4 
Meno, Nev.....cssec. 14 15 5 
Phoenix, Ariz........ 11 12 6 
Portland, Ore........ 12.5 13.5 6 
Seattle, Wash........ 12.5 13.5 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 13 14 6 
Tacoma, Wash....... 12.5 13.5 6 


*Arizona has kerosine 


tax of Sc per gal., 
included in above prices. 


sine 
T.W. 
11 
10 
12 
*12 
13 
13 
T13 
T16 
t13 


uw 


uqnuunuwuv 


‘not 








tWashington has 0.25c per gal. 
sales, not included in above prices. 

Discount to 100% dealers, thru territory, off posted 
t.w. prices, on gasolines: on Standard Ethyl, Standard 
Gasoline and Stanavo Aviation, 3c per gal.; on 
Flight gasoline, 2c. 


tax on kerosine 


Canada 
PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. 


Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons 
3-Star Imperial “Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Kero- 
Gasoline sine 
T.W. Taxes <i" 
Hamilton, Ont ay my. | 8 16 
Toronto, Ont. ae. 8 16 
Brandon, Man eek 7 22 
Winnipeg, ee 19.5 cS 20.5 
Regina, Sask 18.5 7 20.5 
Saskatoon, Sask 21 7 23 
Edmonton. Alta 18.9 7 20.9 
Calgary, Alta 16  § l¢ 
Vancouver, B. ¢ 16 5 ZA 
Montreal, Que 15 8 15.5 
St. John, N. B 14.5 10 18.5 
Halifax, N.S 14.5 10 18.5 
Discounts to undivided deities, le off t.w. price, 


except Maritime 
pay t.w. price. 
territory 


Provinces where undivided dealers 
Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 


Aviation Gasoline 
Following are 
dealer prices, 


tank car, tank wagon or 
as indicated, of aviation 


gasoline in several marketing territories. 
Ss. O. OHTO 
Thru Ohio 
Esso Aviation 
Consumer Gasoline 
ews Taxes 
74 octane 16 5 
80 octane 17 > 
87 octane 18 5 
Discounts: For de. ‘livery on eontraet to hangar 


operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted 


t.w price, shown above. 
S. O. INDIANA 
Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gaseline 
73 Octane Number 
ee SS | 14.9 
Detroit, Mich...... 16.5 4 
Milwaukee, Wis......15.1 5 
Minneapolis, Minn... .15.3 5 
St. Louis, Mo......... 14.5 3 
wwe ge Ma......14.2 *4 
Fargo, N. D 16.5 4 
Huron, Ss. D 15.8 5 


*Ineludes Ic eity tax. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
74 Oetane Aviation Gasoline, Clear 


Tank he “ar 
os ee eee 
CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
Cenoco Special Gasoline 
T.W. & 
Dealer Gasoline 
Price Taxes 
Denver, Colo......... 15 5 
Cheyenne, Wyo...... 5:5 5 
Helena, Mont........ 22.5 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah 18 5 
Albuquerque, N. M 14 "6.5 
*Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 
Stanave Aviation Gasoline 
rw. 

Phoenix, Ariz........ 17.5 6 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 15 4 
San Francisco, Cal... .15.5 4 
ee 17.5 3 
Portland, Ore. .......16 6 
Seattle, Wash........ 16 6 
Spokane, Wash....... 19 6 


Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
and Flight gasoline above. 


fi . 
Naphtha (In Tank Wagon) 
Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Posted Tank Wagon Prices 
Mineral Spirits V.M. & P. 
UNE, TNs Oi vad evau eaeane 11.5 13.5 
Baltimore, Md. . 15.5 
Washington, D.C.......... 5 


Discounts: Buyers taking following quantities 
at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. 
on 200 gals. or more; less than = 200 gals., 0.5c higher 
price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on 
over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. 

Buffalo, Nt. b.S 2.5 

ew York C ity. 9.5 10.5 
Rochester, N. iZ.5 2.3 
Syracuse, N. i 3 15 
Boston, Mass 1.5 ri .S 
Bridgeport, Conn <> 12 
Hartford, Conn 1 5S 
Providence, R. I ee 11.5 ‘13 


*Prices apply to consumers only in quantities 
over 1,000 gals. annually. For quantities under 
1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5e per gal. 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa............ 12 14.5 

Lancaster, Pa. .:....6. 066-05 3.5 16 

Pattsnere, PO... 6s cccs cae sic 14.5 14.5 
Note: Prices for “Mineral Spirits also apply to 


Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha 
apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 

Discounts: Philadelphia, 200 gals. or more at one 
time, 2c per gal. less. Lancaster, contract buyers 
taking 1.000 gals. or more per year, one drum up, 
2c per gal. less; non-contract buyers, 200 gals. or 


more at one time, 2c per gal. less. Pittsburgh, 500 
gals. or more at one time, 2c. 
Ss. ©. —. 
V.M.&P. 
sane Naphtha 
SU TOM so hececee ws ene 12:5 13 


Note: V.M.&P. naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
Cleaners naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent. Discounts to contr: ict consumers olf 


t.w. price; 300 to 999 gals., 0.5e; 1,000 to 2,499 ¢ als., 
0.75ce; 2,500 to 4,999 gals., le; 5,000 or more guts. 
de. 
Ss. O. INDIANA 
(Priees include stale and federal tazes) 

Oleum V.M.&P. 

Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, Ill....... 16.2 16.5 15.9 
Detroit, Mich. ... 19.2 18.2 19.7 
Kansas City, Mo.. 13.9 14.9 14.4 
St. Louis, Mo.... 14.2 is.2 12.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18.8 19.8 19.3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 19 20 iT .7 


Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
before discounts. 


T ‘ mm 
Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 
{n Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 
except Ohio, ae price.) 


V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha’= Spirits 
Baltimore P 9.50 8.50 
New York Harbor 9-95 8.75-9 
Philadelphia district . 8.25-9 
Boston s é 9.5 9.5 
Providence 9.5 9.5 
Ohio points, delivered 8.75 *§ 25 


‘his is on rubber solvent. 
tOhio prices are those of S. O. Ohio. Its prices 
for D.C. naphtha, special Varnolene, Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent are same as for V.M.&P. 


Price Changes 


Dates and amounts of changes. 
See table for full current prices. 


S. O. Ohio—Sohio X-70 and Renown Gaso- 
lines: 
Cleveland divided dealer cut lc, and 
service station cut 1.5c, Nov. 9. 
S. O. Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: 
Atlanta t. w. and net dealer up lc, Oct. 
r 
Kyso Gasoline: 5 
Atlanta t. w. and net dealer up 1.5¢, 
Oct. 24. 
Kerosine: 
Jacksonville t. w. cut 0.5¢e, Oct. 24. 
Ss. O. Indiana—Red Crown, Stanolind, 


Kerosine and Tractor Fuel: 

Subnormal t. w. prices to dealers and 
consumers to be advanced 0.5c, thru 
Kansas, except metropolitan area ol 
Kansas City, Nov. 15. 

Red Crown and Stanolind: : 

Subnormal t. w. to be advanced ’ min- 
imum of 8c on Red Crown and 7.5¢ on 
Stanolind, excluding’ taxes, exc ept 
metropolitan area of Kansas City, 
Nov. 15. 

Prices in table do not reflect these ad- 
vances, due to prices in table being 
those in effect Nov. 13. 

Kerosine: 

Mankato t. w. Nov. 


up 0.5¢e, 4. 
Standard Red Crown 


S. O. Nebraska Gas- 
oline: 
Omaha dealer price cut 0.3c, Nov. 7: 
cut lc, Nov. 9. 
Dealer price cut 0.4c, Nov. 13. 


(Continued on page 47) 








NATIONAL PETROLEUM NI! 











Tank Wagon 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Humble Oil & Refining Co.—Humble Mo- 
tor Fuel and Thriftane: 
Ft. Worth t. w. and s. s. cut 2¢e, Nov. 4 
U. S. Motor Gasoline: 


Dallas t. w. 
Continental Oil—Kerosine: 
Ccrrection: Continental Oil 
correct t. w. price at Tulsa_has been 
fe since Oct. 19, instead of 7.5¢c as re- 
ported in the Nov. 1 issue, page 50. 


sales discontinued 


announces 


Naphtha 


S. O. Indiana—Oleum Spirits, V. M. & P., 
and Stanisol: 


T. c. and t. w. up 0.5¢e, thru Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, North and South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin, Nov. 15. Prices 
in table of this issue do not reflect 
this advance, due to the fact that 


prices are those in effect Nov. 13. 


Eastern 
(Continued from 42) 
cents for 60-64 octane and said he had 
reduced his quotation for 72-74 octane 
to 6.50 cents to meet “continued com- 
petitor sales of 72-74 octane material 
under the 65 octane and above and 
68-70 octane brackets.” Quotations re- 
ported for 72-74 octane by other Phila- 
delphia suppliers ranged up to 8 cents. 


page 


Some suppliers said they had noticed 
a “softness” in gasoline due to lower 
prices at the Gulf. Others said _ in- 
creased tanker rates from the Gulf and 
fairly steady distributor demand were 


that these companies were asking and 
getting around $1.45 a barrel. Inquir- 
ies for several hundred thousand bar- 
rels of this oil were reported as hav- 
ing been mace by foreign steamship 
lines. Italian and Norwegian lines were 
among those making inquiries, 
cording to One source. 

Prices for cargo lots of 30-40 gravity 
diesel (gas oil), and Grade “C” were 
up 5 cents, making the low for this 
type diesel, $1.40, and the low for 
Grade “C”’, $0.65, according to reports. 

California suppliers interested in the 
bulk off-shore market reported some 
inquiry from Atlantic and Pacific for- 
eign points for gasoline. No spot sales 
were reported. 

(Fuel Oil Markets will be found on 
page 51) 


ac- 


Coming Meetings 


National Fire Protection Assn., Hotel 
Stevens, Chicago, Dec. 4-6 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 4 to 7. 


l7th Exposition of Chemical Industries, 
Grand Central Palace, New York, Dec 
4 to 9 

Nebraska Petroleum Marketers, Ine., An- 
nual Convention and Exhibit, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Dec. 5-7 

New Jersey Oil Trades Assn., annual meet- 
ing and banquet, Robert Treat Hotel, 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 7 


Petroleum Electric Power Assn., Texas State 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Dec. 14, 15. 


West Central 
lene, Tex., 


Texas Oil & Gas Assn., Abi- 
some time in December. 


Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 14th 
annual meeting and convention. Brown 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Feb. 14, 15. 


Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., An- 
nual Convention, Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., Feb. 21 and 22 


National 
Wis., 


Dixie Distributors, 
Feb. 21, 22. 


Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., 
ing and equipment 
Hotel, Milwaukee, 


Ohio Petroleum 
Wallick Hotel, 
and 29. 


annual meet- 
show, Schroedetr 
Feb. 21, 22, 23 


Marketers Assn., 
Columbus, O., 


Deshler- 
Feb. 27, 28 


Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers’ Assn., annual 


meeting, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, March 5-7. 

American Society for Testing Materials, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., March 4-8 
American Petroleum Institute, Mid-Conti- 
nent District, Division of Production, 


Wichita, Kan., March 14, 15 

American Petroleum Institute, Southwest- 
ern District, Division of Production, Hous- 
ton, Tex., March 28, 29. 


Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., Annual 
Meeting, Allis Hotel, Wichita, Kans., Mar 
SI, Apr. 1, 2 


Chemical 
April 8-12. 


American 
Ohio, 


Society, Cincinnati, 


American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, April 10, 11, 12. 


American Petroleum Institute, Eastern Dis- 
trict, Division of Production, Columbus, 
O., April 11, 12 


National Petroleum 
meeting, Hotel 
April 18, 19. 


Assn., 37th semi-annual 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 


Petroleum Industry Electrical Assn., Dal- 


las, Tex., May 1 to 
Natural Gasoline Assn. of America, 19th 
annual convention, Hotel Tulsa, Tulsa, 


May 15, 16, 17 














National Safety Congress & Exposition, 
keeping gasoline in ‘good shape” along Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill, Oct, 7-11 
the east coast. 1940 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Annual — 
meeting and Engineering Display, Book . ” , 

° : ‘adillac > de Jan. 15 9 6 : 
Catifornia Cae Speen eee een Ce om ae Group 3 Freight Rates 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., Annual Meet- 

ings: North Dakota Division, Gardner To Division Headquarters 
LOS ANGELES, Nov. 11.—-Shortage Hotel. Fargo, N. D., Jan. 22, 23; Minne- 
of diesel oil in deep tank lots was Re - gama ca ein Points of Standard Oil 


said to have benefited West Coast in- 


Co. of Indiana 
dependents this week to the extent 


American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 
gical Engineers, New York, Feb. 12 to 15 


Gasoline- Distillate-Gas 

















Kerosine Oil-Fuel Oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Y V4 _ x, Y ~ per per gal. per per gal. 
TANK WAGON MARKETS. HEATING OILS Crt. 6.6 Ibs. Cwt. ‘7.4 Ibs. 
Prices in Effect Nov. 13, 1939 Chicago, Ill....... 40 2.640 32 eo 
st on 9 69 ‘ 9 < 
Following are posted tank wagon prices of various grades of heating vil at the points shown in various territories age m.. = 5 6 7 a ® 368 
Prices are in cents per gallon. Peoria, HW. ....... 39 2.57 31 2.294 
, , -_ ee ses Quiney, Hl . 36 2.376 29 2.146 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 4 ATLANTIC REFINING Indianapolis, Ind.. 48 3168 29 2 886 
S. O. NEW JERSEY 1 e a ame o 6 Evansville, Ind 16 3.036 37 2.738 
ee nes Os 22 7.6 66 6.6 | Phila., Pa. 7.75 6.25 6.25 6.25 4.00 3.25 cot eet tee... 5 ae CO 
Newark cé¢ &¢é. 66 Alle P; 8 5 aa nm a Detroit, Mich . 64 4.224 7 3.77 
Annapolis, Md 6.75 ~aniraateden deal coe — © oe o <a Gd. Rapids, Mich.. 62 4.092 50 3.700 
ay , ee LS o- | Wilmington, Del 7.75 6.25 6.25 6.25 pep don a? =e 66 1356 53 3.999 
Baltimore ; 7.25 6.75 6.25) Springfield, Mass. 8.2 7.2 ees rae *. <a cats 
Washington, D. C 9 2 7 Wistar. 1 8 7 Ba Green Bay, Wis... 51 3.366 41 3.034 
i 7.25 25 25 . Seer ; : Milwaukee, Wis... 43 2.838 34.5 2.553 
Norfolk, Va i.23 6:23 6.25 Hartford. Conn ° 6 8 68 . »v . : o% ap 
Petersburg 7.2 6.5 ; : ” > : LaCrosse, Wis 16 3.036 37 2.738 
Richmond 75 @o. &: S. O. OHTO Min’ap'Is-St. Paul. 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Charlotte, N. C 9 7.7 — No. 1 No.2 No.3 Duluth, Minn..... 52 3.432 41.5 3.071 
Hickory 8.25 Columbus Division and r 7 Mankato, Minn... 46 3.036 37 2.738 
Raleigh 9 7.3 Cleveland............ 7.50 7.50 7.00 Des Moines, la.... 36 2.376 29 2.146 
Charleston, S. C 8 6.5 City of Lima....... 8.00 8.00 7.00 Davenport, la 39 25 312.294 
Columbia 9 1.0 Rest of Ohio wttes 800 8.60 7.50 Mason City, la 42 2.772 33.5 2.479 
Spartanburg 9.7 8.2 Note: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment St. Louis, Mo - 2.178 26.55 1.961 
. hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. Kansas City, Mo.. 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC, Ss. O. INDIANA St. Joseph, Mo.... 28 1.848 22.5 1.665 
j (S. O. New York Division) Stanoiex Fuel and Furnace Oils Fargo, N.D...... 63 4.158 50.9 pit 
Nos. No. 1 Stanolex Minot, N. ae 83 5.478 66.5 4.921 
2&3 No.4 Fuel Furnace Huron, 8. D...... 53 3.498 2.55 3.145 
New York City . 6.50 6.50| Chicago.... sw . (a)6.75 6.75 Wichita 3 nas 7 ve <n 
Albany, N. Y y 6.70 6.20] Indianapolis. ..... ee Seer (b)7.8 From Ponca City 7.5 *4.95 J > t5 50 
Rochester, N. Y 7.70 7.70] Detroit Pee led arsalsaeea ns Sod Staaten ie 6.6 From Pulsa. 12.5 *8 25 12.5 9.25 
Boston, Mass ».70 6.70) Milwaukee SE oti 8.4 29 From Cushing 11 *7.26 ll 8.14 
Bangor, Me. ... 7.10 7.10] Minneapolis.............. 7.8 7.8 ; aches 
Manchester, N. H 7.30 7.30] St. oan Bae anttlt cel ae ee yee (c)6.7 *This rate also includes distillate rate at 
Burlington, Vt 7.40 7.40) Kansas City cee , 8 6.8 6.6 Ibs. per gal. 
Hartford, Conn... . 6.80 6.80 (a) For 400 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals., 7.25c; +This rate is exclusive of distillate which is 5 
New Haven, Conn 6.70 6.70] 1 to 149 gals.. 8.25c. based on 6.6 Ibs. per gal. from Ponea City, 
Providence, R. 1... : 6.70 6.70 (b) Excluding 4c state tax. Tulsa and Gatine. Okla.. to Wichita. In- 
Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum |  (c) For 400 gals. & over; 100 to 399 gals., 7c; 1 to cludes only gas oil and fuel oil. 
territory same as for kerosine which see in tank | 99 gals., 8c TE. Thora ; . < . ye hs 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with | Note: Small-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range Py E: There is no Group 3 rate to Wichita, 
kerosine. | up to 2c higher than avove quotations. - 
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All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 lo 15 davs). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 davs. Prices in cents per gallon, except heavv fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.0.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated. unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted apply 
on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
° a i . 3 ma by Tr ° 9 MOTOR GASOLINE 
Atlantic Coast Refiners’ & Tanker Terminal Operators ak as 
ov. I: 
| . ™" ° . r , . 
| Quotations (FOB Refineries & Terminals) 60-62 61-63 64-66 
7 a Ba Gravity. Gravity, Gravity, 
MOTOR GASOLINE 100 e.p. 390 e.p. 375 e.p. 
| >: . elt - 
Prices Effective Nov. 13 60 oct. 5.7 6.00 n)6.00 (n)6.00 
a 65 Oct. 72-74 | 63 oct. 6.00 — 6.25 (n)6.375 (n)6.375 
| District: 60-614 Oct. 65 Oct. & Above 68-70 Oct. Oct. | 68 oct 6 25 6.50 n)6.625 (n)6.625 
| N Y. harbor m)6.70 6.75-7.00 6.73 -7.00 6.73 -7.00 6.75 — 7.60 | 72-74 oct. 6 00 ~ 6.50 (n)6.625 (n)6.625 
a Y. harbor m6 70 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.65 —7.20 | fan IE 
| Philadelphia 6 50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 6.50 8.00 | KEROSINE 
Baltimore 6.25 - 6.75 6.25 -7.00 6.25 -— 7.00 (r) 6.25 -6.75 6.735 - 7.75 | Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Norfolk 2 r) 6.625-6 .875(r) 6.75 00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.25 m7 75 41-43 BPEV., WoWevcccve 4.25 875 4.25 4.875 
Wilm’ton 6.50 — 6.875 6.50 -— 7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 6.75 —- 7.25 7.00 - 7.85 
Char’ston 6 .625- 6.875(r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.00 (r) 7.00 -7.25 50 - 7.55 | GAS OILS 
| pet sas i 6.50 7.125 6.50 7.00 6.50 -7.00 (r) 6.75 -7.50 7.00 q.20 Gas Oil (i): 
oo ~" oo z ae 6.90 00. 00 (©) © a ¢.00 (r) 0. 00 yo 25 7.00 Pe 25 Below 43 diesel index n) 4.00 (n) 4.00 
asses ce gee gE ile sont deed see! a Bet ey Oe ae 43-47 diesel index... (n) 4.125 (n) 4.125 
| Ransacols SO ee 6 eae Nene mi) ) m) ¢.00-¢. ae 2 ome, | 48-52 diesel index... 4.25 £50 4.25 1.50 
| Mat oe i : n : = : = ee ar m - 00 —<¢ 4 (6 75 53-57 diesel index... (p) 4.375-4.75 (p) 4.375-4.75 
’ 6 d..D miO Lo mio tm dy. 4 ‘ rio lo = : nae ind ® 
| Portland I m)7_ 40 -) 7 40 -7.50 2 50 58 & above........ n) 4.50 (n) 4.50 
| Boston 6.50 -7.15 6.75 - 7.05 6.75 - 7.15 (") 6.75 -7.00 6.73-7.40 | LIGHT FUEL OILS 
| Providence 6 80 7.15 (r) 7.00 -7 05 7.00 7.i5 m)7.00 7.00 7.40 | No. 2.. 1.00 4.125 1.00 4.125 
™ 7 WATER WHITE KEROSINE Prices effective Nov. 18 Nov. 6 DIESEL and BUNKER OILS 
ag - boas iin ee In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl.: | Yo) Diesel Ot nen $1.70 $1.70 
7 N)Y hart ais oe Dae P69 (f) Diesel fuel $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 (c) Grade C bunker oil $9.90 ~$1.00 $0.90 —$1.00 
Phila agai gee T ay getigece g) Grade C fuel $0 75 $9.99 $0.75 -$0.99 Grade C bunker oil, 

t >. aD i é ‘ — = { 
Ate 4° ee Cisend Gaede: (Pix <uac) ee $0.95 -$1.00 $0.95 -$1.09 
} Norfolk 5.20 5.375 Mobile U.S. M. $! 45 -$1.55 $1.45 -$1.55 | ‘ONT NT ? 

W ilm’ton, N.C... 5. 25- 5.50 Portland 400 e.p. blend, under | - MID-( aN TINENT LUBES : 
Charleston. . (5.25 — 5.375Boston Be act $1.50 $1.60 $1.50 $1.60 | (Cents per gal. at Gulf; in bbls., FAS.; in bulk, FOB 
Savannah D.22 5 375 Providence 5.20 375-400 ep blend, | terminals) 
FUEL OILS 65 oct. & above $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 | Nov. 13 
N. Y. (d) 40-43 grav., w.w. Barrels Bulk 
N. Y. harb. harb. barges _ kero $1 al $1 50 $1 40 $1 50 | 190 vis. D. 210 brt. 
one eee 5.10 5 00 Kero., p.w -- $1.35 -$1.45 $1.35 -$1.45 | stock n)32.50 (n) 27.80 
N 9.3 Hs ae T 7 a * | 200 vis. E 200 brt. 
Bee. 2-8.....-+-- + 4.60 t50 475 | New York Export Quotations | ® sw .. (n)31.50 (n) 26.80 
, ee eer 5 - : 
=) ape  tesees 2:35 91.65 Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS New York) ; so see wet, 
No 6 one i15 (Cents per gal. in bbls. FAS New York | stock 0-10 p.p......(p) 29.50-31.00(p) 24. 80-26.00 
Bam ‘ CYLINDER OILS) (Penna. Products) | = _9- (m) 98 =0_-2 (ay) OF 9- 
ys : , | 15-25 p.p. : p) 28.50-30 .00(p) 23. 80-25 .00 
a : Phila. dist. Balt. dist. Bright stock: 150 vis. E 210 brt. 
o ere re ®.25 3.22 Light. 25 t 39 OO-4L 00 12 00-4 | stock : . (n)28.50 (n) 23.80 
OS Sa 450 50 ee nen cdieaicetailiaiae 100 vis. D 2 
NR ere anh fer 425450 4 05 [ 4.50 Neutral oil souk et oa ni (n)28.50 (n)23.80 
— Piewiipccneie nines $1.35 -$1.57 $1.35 200 3 color, 25 p.t. . (39.00 (n)42.00 15-29 PP... ..--5es GZ. DS (n)22.80 
NO. G......... 26 oe $1.15 $1.15 150 3 color, 25 p.t -(p) 3700-41 00(p) 40.00°-42.00 200 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
Mi ; 600 s.r., unfilt . (n)26.00 (p)26.00 - 
Bost. dist. Prov. dist. 650 «.r., unfilt. a n)28.50 (p) 28.50-29.00 0-10 | ee re (n)20 00 (n&s) 15.30 
No 1 piensa 5.20 5.20 600 il, s.r -2. (30.50 (p) 30.00-30.50 | 15-25 pop... ...--+. (n)19.50 (n&s) 14.80 
— Ng _ ee eee Oe 4 70 4 70 630 f1., s.r. n)34.00 p)34.00 | 180 vis. No. 3 col. neutral: 
INO. 4... 2 dG itiete te deve A 70 4 70 ‘ e 0-10 p 19 50 3)14. 80 
S SRaecee $1.45 $1.40 $1.45 Seaboard Wax Quotations aa fee aeae 
0.6 Se Se $1.15 $1.15 (A.S.T.M. Tests. Melting points, however, are A.M.P., 
icles (ce) Bunker ’ ; 3° higher than E.M.P. Export. prices, FAS. c.1. SOUTIL TEXAS LUBES 
intrict: C Fuel (c) Diesel Oil Domestic prices, FOB. refries., in bags, c.L, with Ns ° . > 
Ni. Woharbor:........ $115 $190 0.2c discount allowed for shipment in bulk, except (Vis. at 100° cold test 0. bulk export shipment, FOR 
Philadelphia. ... 22... $1.15 $1 90 where noted. Scale solid; fully refined slabs in bags) terminals.) 
Baltimore. .......... $1.15 $1.90 aia . ‘ ; ‘ Nov. 13 Nov. 6 
Norfolk sha $1 is $190 Prices Effective ; Nov. 13 Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
eo ee eee $1.10 $1.90 New York mt . 
ates s D a > Vis. Color 
Savannah = ae $1.10 $1995 | omestic Export ; 
Jacksonville... 2... $1.10 $1995 124-6 Y.C. seale...... fi (n)6.23 100 No. Ba Coe See ee 6.00 S75 6 00 
Tae LR $1.05 —-$1.10 $1995 122-4 W.C. scale. .... (o mt 200 No, me 8.00 7.50 8.00 
Portland ; F : $1.15 $2.00 $2 20 124-6 W.C. acale..... o (n)6 .23 300 SE Sarsigcwicoe’ See 8.50 8.00 8 50 
Boston Re $1 15 $1.90 123-3 Fully rfd....... ni6.25 o 500 No. 3%......-. 9.00 - 9.50 9.00 — 9.50 
Providence... : $1.15 $1.90 125-7 Fully erfd....... ni6.50 (n)7.00 | ota — : Se es ae 2 pede i. 00 2 Pa ~ 00 
on ¢ ny 77 - 9- = ) 2-12.00 ».875-12.00 
Di . .. . 128-30 Fully rfd...... (h&n)6.75 n)7.93 10. ey Roe 7 7 9 
a go ty 130 2 Fully rfd ... (h&n)6.90 (n)7.50 | 2000 No. 4........ 10.00 10.00 
Plints Senate 133-5 Fully rfd.......(h&n)7.20 (n 8.00 Red Oils: 
N.Y. harbor... 4.60 4.60 1 80 135-7 Folly rfd....... (h&m) 7.55 (n 8.50 | Vis. Cater aaa 
Philadelphia 4 50 1 50 Naw dirinane 100 No. 5-6 (auak< oe 9.75 6 on 5.75 6 00 
Baltimore 450 150 ; SOOO BO. cckcsces tao 8.00 7.50 8.00 
Norfolk 450 { =O — Export 300 No. 5-6..... 8.00 — 8.50 8.00 —- 8.50 
Charleston 450 4 50 124-6 Y.¢ 2. acule.... (p'6.25 | se 9 00 - 9.50 9.00 —- 9.50 
Jacksonville din 122-4 W.C. scale... o | Ci LS ce ee eee 9 50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
Tampa ; 1214 6 W & seale ae (n’ 6.25 -6.50 | 1200 No. 5-6....... . 9.875-12.00 9 875-12 00 
itland 4 90 190 5 a0 123-5 Fully rfd. Fires oO 2000 No. 5-6......... 10.00 10.00 
Boston 4.70 4.70 1 80 + as ack pr pore ni 00 } Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; 
Providence 4.70 1.70 + 80 130 Ps F il y fd J cil Whee) prices for blue east red oils are alizghtly lower in aome 
| 128-5 Fully vid... Sa ke cases 
33-5 wees (n ( 
| . . ‘ 
| Pacific Export Gulf Coast Bulk din 
| Pee : > : . 26 . - 
(¢ Quotations at seaboard, Los Angeles, cargo lots. (FOB ship at Gulf for domestic and export; min. | Tanker Rates 
cents per gal., except where otherwise noted. 20,000 bbls A i freigt To ¢ i 1 
| a ee > . ; ge =r . (Approximate freight rates. Tontinents rts, 
| Prices Effective Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Prices quoted by indiv idual Ci ‘RA refiners on their shillings ae ton i 2°40 Ibs. “sick aouiien: to 
U. S. Motor, under products meeting GCRA specifications follow: U.S. ports cents per bbl.) . 
| 65 octane 5.75 6.25 5.75 6 25 Nov. 13 ‘ 
| 400 e.p. blend, 65 oct. ; GCRA Spee. Motor Fuels | Co aie ee 
min 6 6 30 6 00 — 6.30 i sa Fuel or Spirits 
390 e.p. blend, 66 oct. 6 6.625 6.125- 6 625 65 octane (CFR) unleaded.......... 6.00: = 6.25 | Last Owners Last) Owners 
| 390 ep. blend, 68 oct. 6.75 6.25 6 75 68 octane Ck PR) MUNORIOG oi 5s aa a p) 6.00 —-6.50 Paid Ask Paid Ask 
| 375 e.p. blend, 70 oct. 6.875 6.375- 6.875 70 octane (CFR) unleaded. .......... n)6.00 | Gulf-U.K./Cont.(k)  (q (q) (q q 
(d) 38-40 gravity, w.w. 72-74 octane (CFR) unleaded. ....... o Aruba-U.K./Cont. — (q (q) (q q 
kerosine 125 5 On 123 = on 72-74 octane (CFR) leaded... ........ 6.125—- 6.375 | Gulf-N. Atlantic (D 
| 41-43 grav., w.w. kero. 4.50 5.00 +50 5.00 GCRA Spec. Kerosine & Gas Oils | not EF. of N.Y.): 
44 grav., w.w. kero 5.00 5.50 5.00 5.50 Kerosine one cn vd €.50~6.75 Hivy. Crude & 
| Cargo lots, per bbl 43 or below diesel index gas oil... .. ; n) 4.00 fuel, (10 to 19.9 a cos hae 
| Diesel fuel, 24 & above $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 43-47 diesel index gas oil............ (p) 4.00 -4 125 ees : sinistiiikinilimsinoig 
| Diesel fuel, under 24... $115 $1.25) $1.15 $1.25 48-52 diesel index gas oil... ......... p)4.25 | eee an $4 10 35 
| (f) 30-34 grav., diesel . 53-57 diesel index gas oil. ........... (p) 4.375-4.50 | @afa.oF Lighter) (s)34c (e)34tothe eae 
| gas oil $1 40 $1.50 $1.35 -$1 45 58 & above ASO ke ee ee p) 4.50 -4.75 | poe rod x et 10 we re 

2 . - — *TOS e (si. "is tto ‘ 

(g) Grade C fuel .. $0.65 -$9.75 $0.60 -$0.65 Prices quoted by refiners for other products follow: Light Fuel s ie s) 42 to He 
a) In barge lots ¢) Ships’ bunkers. Lighterage, additional at some points, not included. (d) 150 tire p " : ° 5 

‘ Aghterage, ¢ tonal at sor 3. uded. ( < > point. (e) Fors: Fr: ‘isco Carg rices. ¢ 3e pe , sarge 
ings shown above. (f) Pacific Specification 200. (g) Pacific Specification 190. (h) Shipment in bags or = bulk. (i ‘pe th <—s of 1% 3 wt aeg ‘ es ek 
ee eo range between Bordeaux and Hamburg. both inclusive. (1) Venezuela loading, same rate: Tampico. 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. (m) One supplie: 
| Gulf N Atl te wel te Say - hi ae ee ye reported p he ean = i Pag reported. ag Two suppliers quoting s) Correct rates last week wert 
, i _ Heavy 4 el. last paid, 35c; owners ask, 35 to 36c, light crude, tast paid, 3le; owners ask, 32 33c. Gasoline, las aid, 33e ‘rs ask. 3: bk 

| hKerosine, last paid, 35ce: owners ask, 35 to 36c. Light fuel, lest paid, 37¢: owners ask, 37 to 38e ata <— esotine, last paid, 33c; owners ask, 33 to 























Fi) NATIONAL PETROLEUM NI 




















Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U.S. gals. at the well. 


I. gravity. 


CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


A. P. 


Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dales as given 














EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


Effective Nov. 1, 1939, except Corning 
Nov. 4, 1939) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
Lines $2.05 
Penna. Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
Virginia $1 99 
Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio). $1.12 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
N. Y.) (Effective Nov. 1, 1939 $2.40 
*The Pe nnzoil Co.: (Effective Nov. 1, 1939 


Penna. Grade Oil in National Transit Lines *$2.: 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $2.33 in Cochran, F at 





lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields, prices in 
other lower districts range down to $2.28 per bbl 
at well. MICHIGAN 
Posted by Pure Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939) 
Midland, Midland County. . $1.02 
Sherman ne eee $0 97 
CA II ig 6 ove Sa Kw se ae dat awsee ns $0.97 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939 
Crystal, Greendale, Porter, Vernon and Wise $1.02 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville $1.00 
Freeman and Kedding $0.97 
Arenac : $0.82 
(Effective Nov. 1, 1939) 

West Branch ; $0.85 
Posted by Sohio Corp. (Michigan Division) 
(Effective Oct. 9, 1939) 

Allegan and Kent Counties ; $1.03 
(Effective Nov. 9, 1939) 

Van Buren County. $1.03 
Posted by Bay Pipe Line, c lorp. 

(iffective Oct. 9, 1939 
emis Oi TRUROUE. 6 cece cee Sc cewniee $1.00 
TN GME WEN, Gowan stan cocceseeanes $1.02 
Ns aro as Ses eat aia ns ee ried $0.76 
: ES FIELDS 
Posned a Ohio Oi Co. 
(Effective June 8, 1939) 

Iinois and Western Indiana............... $0.95 
WE NNN ss aN ca eee ewan asses $1.05 
Posted by Sohio Corp. 

Illinois Basin: 
(Effective Oct. 21, 1939) 

Salem (Lake ‘Centralia) $1.05 
(Effective June 8, 1939) 

Balance of iilinoie ee rere $1.05 
(Effective Oct. 10, 1939) 

Griffin (Ind.) pool, sand wells............ $0.95 
Griflin (Ind.) pool, McCloskey lime $0.85 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 

(Effective June 10, 1939) 

Louden, Fayette County, IIL............... $1.05 


Posted by —— Oi & poaereation Co. 
‘fective June 9, 1939 


Somerset Oil in Ashland 


Lines, Paco ll kv: 





Big Sandy River. .$1.02 Kentucky River. $1.10 
Posted by Stoll Oil Kefining Co. 
(Effective June 10, 19%) 

Stoll Pine Line Ot) CW)... os cccdccs cvesisws $0.90 
Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 
estern Kentucky 
(Effective June 9, 1939) 
te Se ee are eure errr $0.90 
CEN BUN oe ast acweseens cunt ede es $1.00 
Corydon Area (Henderson)............... $0.90 
CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limitea 
Weslern Ontario 
(Effective Nov. 6, 1939) 
Petrolia $2.10 Oil Springs $2.17 
Alverta - Turner Vatiey 
(Prices f.o.b. field) tankage) 
(Effective Jan. 5, 1938) 

Crude Oil 
W-40.9°........GL.146 53- 53.9 RL ewnees $1.40 
Ce Sisensccae- Beee 1.42 
42-42 .9.. 1.18 1.44 
43-43.9.. 1.20 1.46 
44.44.9.. 1.22 1.48 
eh OCC 38. 58 9. 1.50 
eo Me ET 1.26 GI. Se uceces 1.52 
ere 1.28 | nn tT Oe 1.54 
48 48.9.. 1.30 61-61.9. 1.56 
Wee S: eicccy bean ae 1.58 
at Pe Oe 1.34 2 7 ee 1.60 
51-51.9. 1.36 ee ee 1.62 
92-52.9. 3 
Crude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above......... $2.14 

Absorption Gasoline 
90% Nee., 20 Ib. Reid v. . ee eee $1.94 
90% Kec. 17 1b Reid v. $2.08 


MID-¢ "ON" VINENT_ 
Oklahoma-Kansuas 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) 


Ss. 0. 


Indiana Shell 


1.00 
1.02 
1.04 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 





40 & above.... 


Carter Conti- 






Mag- nental : 
nolia ‘Vexas clair 
Co. Prairie 
$0 60 
.63 
.66 
69 
tz Sa 
75 $0.58 
ay .63 
81 rere .68 
84 $0.86 73 
.87 .88 .78 
.90 .90 82 
.92 .92 .86 
.94 .94 90 
.96 .96 96 
.98 .98 .98 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.02 1.02 1.02 
1.04 1.04 1.04 
1.06 1.06 1.06 
1.08 1.08 1.08 
1.10 1.10 1.10 


| 
| 
| 








*Effective in 1938 by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 


Okla. only: Continental Oil. Oct. 11. with lowest 
grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12. Aug. 31, 1939, by Sinclair 
Prairie. 


North-North Central and Central Texas 
*(For effective dates, see footnote) 


Below 2 
9,9 





Se 

40 & above 
*Effective ¢ 

Tex.:; Oct Bz. 


Central Texas. 


at $0.79; 
Central 


Mexia and N. 


Yet 


11, 


1938 by Continental, 


1938, by 


( 


Jefferson 


(Posted by 


Oct, 2, 1939, 


for West Beaumont, 


Below 2 
20-20 





Oct 
Lent. 


Texas. 


Dec. 


Stano- 


3, 


lind 


$0 60 


1938, 


90 
92? 
O41 
96 
98 
1.00 


in 


Sinclair 
Texas Co. 
Conti- 
nental 
Magnolia 


79 
for 
oil 
below 
29 
$l 
83 
85 
87 
$9 
1 
93 
95 
.97 
99 
1.01 
1.03 


in North 


$0 


Texas Co. in North & North 
Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, 
by Magnolia, 


Texas; 


N. and N. 


1939 by Sinclair Prairie in 


County, 


Texas 


and by Stanolind 
Effective 


$0 


l 
1 
1 
l 


86 
88 
90 
92 
O4 
96 
98 
00 


.02 


04 
06 


30- 


39- 


30 


39 


Beaumont 


Magnolia Petroleum Co., Effective 


Oil & Gas Co., 
Oct. 


9 
9 


2.9 


9 
9 


40 & above 


TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

*West Central Teras 
(Effective 


*Includes Brown, 


Eastland, 
Stephens, 

L-ffective 
county, ° 
Central 
below 25, 


lex., 








Aug 


Fisher, 


29, 
prices 3c 
Texas prices; 

at $0.68 and ends with 40 & above, 


87 


Callahan, 


2, 1939 
$1.08 


a 


Aug. 11, 1939) 
oy ec $0.89 
ee 91 
Ne .93 
ere 95 
7 ee .97 
38-38 .9. .99 
39-39 .9 cade. aan 
40 & above..... 1.03 


Haskell, 


1939, 


Coleman, 
ones, 


Comanche, 


Shackelford, 
Throckmorton and Young Counties. 
Shell posted in Fisher 


lower than Humble’s West 
Shell's schedule 





begins with 


at $1. 


Note: Kffective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 
*EFast Central Tesras 
Effective Aug. 11, 1939) 
$0.78 32-32 .9 $0.96 
80 33-3: 98 
82 34-: 1.00 
84 35-35 .9 1.02 
86 36-36 .9 1.04 
. 88 37-37 .9 1.06 
90 38-38 .9 1.08 
92 39-39 9 1.10 
.94 40 and above. | a} 
Posted by Pan American Pipe Line Co. 
eclive Oct. 2, 1939 
Cayuga, Anderson county aris esas ee a 
*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 
PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Hlumble Texas Co. 
Aug. 11, 1939 (Oct. 2, 1939) 
Carson- 
Gray Uutchin- 
County son Sweet Sour 
28-289 $0.72 $0 67 
29-29 9 74 69 
30-309 76 71 
31-: 9 rt. 73 
9 80 75 
9 82 77 , , 
9. 4 79 «= $0: 84-—s—«HO«S9D 
9 86 81 86 $l 
9 48 83 88 .83 
9 90 85 .90 85 
9 9? 87 9? x7 
39-39 .9 94 89 94 89 
40 & above. 96 91 96 91 
k:ffective Aug. 31, 1939, Sinclair Prairie met 
Humble in Panhandle Texas. Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia 


posted same schedule as Humble. 


*EAST TEXAS 


By Humble, 


*iffective 


She 
Magnolia, T 
dates: 
Tide Water-Associated: 


lexas Co., 
Aug. 


ll, 
Aug. 29 


1939, 


Sinclair-Prairie, 
Tide Water-Associated $1 
by Humble 
. 1939. by Stanolind; 


Stanolind, 


Gulf, 
10 
and 











Oct. 1939 by Sinclair Prairie; Oct. 5, 1939 by Shell; 
Oct. 72, 1938, by Magnolia, Texas Co.; Oct. 13, 
1938, by Gulf 
*Includes Cherokee, Gregg, Rusk, Smith and 
Upshur counties. 
rooms by Shell Oil Co., Ine. 
Effective Oct. 5, 1939 
Polk County, Tex. (Livingston and Schwab-W ilcox 
areas $1.10 
NORTHEAST TEXAS 
Posted by Humble, Oct. 2, 1939 
Taleo _ $0 65 
Posted by Magnolia. Oct. 12, 1938 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex.: 


Magnolia posts below 25° at $0.73, plus 2e differ- 
ential for each degree, to top grade of 40 & above, 
at $1.05. 

Posted by The Texas Co., 
Cass County Ae : . 
WEST TEXAS and NEW MEXICO 


(For effective dates, see footnote) 


Oet. 12,1938 


$1 05 


(a) 


Texas Co. 





Stano- Sinclair 
Humble lind Shell (ec) 
Below 20°.. $0.53 $0.53 ey 
20-20 .9 55 55 
21-2 57 : 57 
59 $0 67 59 
6l for 61 
2 ‘ 63 oil .63 : 
25-25.9.. 65 Below .65 $0.65 
26-26.9.. 7 26°. .67 67 
27-27 .9.. 69 69 69 69 
28-28 .9.. 71 71 7 71 
29-29 .9.. 73 rE ay rf 
30-30.9, 75 75 75 75 
31-31.9.. 77 77 aaa 77 
32-32.9.. 79 a .79 79 
33-33 .9.. 81 81 81 8l 
34-34.9., .83 .83 .83 83 
35-35. 9.... .85 .85 .85 .85 
36-36.9.... 87 .87 .87 87 
37-37 . 9.24. .89 89 for for 
38-38 .9.... 91 ol oil oil 
39-39 9 93 93 36° & 36° & 
40 & above. 95 95 above. above. 


Posted by Magnolia Petroleum Co. 





(Effective Oct. 12, 1938 in West Texas; 
Oct. 15, 1939 in Lea County, N. Mex.) 
West West N. 
Texas Mex. Texas Mex. 
Below 25. $0 63 $0.63 33-33.9.. $0.81 $0.81 
65 65 34-34.9 83 83 
67 67 35-35.9 85 85 
69 69 36-36.9 87 87 
71 71 37-37.9 89 for 
29- 29. 9 73 73 38-38.9 91 oil 
30-30.9 75 75 39-39.9 93 368 
31-31.9.. 77 77 40 & over 95 above 
32-32.9 79 79 
Note: Magnolia’s West Texas postings are in 
Crane, Glasscock, Howard, Mitchell, Upton and 
Winkler counties. 
Pecos County, West Teras 
Cee by Humble Aug. LL, 1939 and Shell, Aug. 
*39) 
oe ee ae EE EN $0.78 
Yates Shallow Pool (Shell only). auc 65 


Sinclair Prairie Oil Marketing Co. 
(Effective Aug. 31, 1939) 


Posted by 


Eddy county, N. Mex... aid $0 77 

a) Effective Aug. LL, 1939 by Humble; Shell Oil, 
Aug. 29, 1939; by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938; 
Stanolind, Aug. 29, 1939; Sinclair Prairie, Aug. 31, 
1939. 

c) Texas Co. posts $0.65 for below 26; Sinclair 
Prairie, $0.63 for below 25 

Note: Humble’s postings are in these counties: 


Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ketor, Gaines, Gilass- 
cock, Howard, Reagan, Upton, W inkler and Yoakum, 
West Texas; and Lea county, N. Mex.; Shell, in 
Crane, Ketor, Glasscock, Howard, I pton, Winkler, 
Yoakum, Lea; Stanolind in Hendrick and Henderson 
field, Winkler county; Texas Co. in Ward, Winkler 
and Lea 
Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
effective Oct. TL, 1938) 

Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with . elow 29, at $0.61; 
29-29 9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential tor each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 
Posted by Continental Oil Co 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938 
Ft. Collins and —— 


Below 29...... $0 81 35-35.9. $0.95 
SEE Pi dime wun 83 oe EE .97 
30-30.9.., 85 37-37 .9 .99 
| SL Aer 7 38-38 9 1.01 
32-32 .9 89 + ns fb eet ee 1.03 
SO-SS. Pevewscece 91 40 & above..... 1.05 
34-34.9..... 93 

Canon City and Florence, Col........... $0.90 

SOUTIL AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 


All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co 
(Effective Aug Il, 1939) 
Carroll, Clark, Darst Creek, Hlilbig, Salt Flat and 
Zoboroski crudes haaeearea : $0.96 
WO CHUMING 5. 36x wis Sco dinetsedwietanas $0.9. 
Conroe. . earaaens or ‘ $1.27 
Effective Oct. 2, 1939) 
Flour Bluff and Jim Wells County $1.23 
“ffective Sept. 14, 1939) 
Hardin, Liberty county $1.10 


Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia posted $0 96 in Darst Creek; 
$0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; $1.14 for 
Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in Liberty 
county, Tex. 

Oct. 12, '38, The Texas Co. posted $0.96 in Darst 
Creek. 


(Continued on nexzt page) 
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(Continued from 
U MARKETS 2:2: 
*Anahuac-Dickinson (Effective Aug. 30, 1939) 33-35.9.... 1.18 1.23 for for 
(Effective Oct. 2, 1939) to PAREN FANE oo ice pce be een eee eee $0.73 | 36-36.9.... 1.20 25 oil oil ; 
Below 20 ...$0.81 30-30 .9 ee ee | Cotton pe PRONE sso antes ones Hes $1.20 JUS 1 A 1.22 Rize 34° & 34° & 
20-209 83 31-31.9 ; £8 | : -Ark. Sweet includes Caddo, Cotton 38-38.9.... 1.24 1.29 above. above. 
21-21 .9... 85 9 . 1.07 | Valley, Cross Lake, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, 39-399. 1.26 1.31 
22-22.9.. 87 33-33.9 1.09 | Rodessa, Sabine and Sligo, La. erudes, and Miller 40 & above. 1 28 I 
$-23.9... 89 34-34.9 , a | county, Ark S. La. Sour includes Choctaw, Darrow, (a) Effective Oct. 1939 by Continental, Humble 
24 24 9... 91 35-35 ..9 . 1.13 | N. Crowley, Roanoke and St. Martinsville. S. Ark. and Texas Co.; Oct. 3, 1939 by Sinclair and Stano- 
25-25 .9 93 ea ee ee ee Sour includes Buchner, Magnolia and Village pools. lind; Aug. 29, 1939 by Shell. Stanolind’s lowest grade 
26- 4 Wisin es kissin 95 VE 2, tee 1.17 tN. La.-Ark. Sweet crude and S. La. Sour ef- is below 21, at $0.88. Refugio, effective Oct. 2, 
£4 | ae ‘te ee dt Ee 1.19 fective Aug. 30, 1939, except Cross Lake, La., Sept. 39 by Humble. 
28-289. bates 99 Sige PE 1.21 7, Baton Rouge-Univ., Sept. 11, and Bunkie and b) Shell posts these prices in Lowa district, Black 
29-29 .9 1.01 40 & above..... 1.23 Eola, Oct. 23, 1939; and Ark. Sour, Sept. 13, 1939. Bayou and White Castle, La.; prices in Lowa district | 
*A nahuac-Dic kinson includes Cedar Point, Fair- tFor Below 21°. have 2 lower grades: be ion 18, at $0.75, 18-18.9, 
hanks, Gillock, Hull, Pierce Junction and Raccoon Effective Sept. 8, 1939, Gulf Refg. Co. met S. O. $0.77; | and 19-19.9, is $0.79. 
Bend (shallow sand) and Turtle Bay La’s. N La.-Ark. Sweet prices in Bull Bayou, Caddo, Note: Humble’s Gulf Coast prices apply in these 
Raccoon Bend — sand crude) Tomball and Crichton, De Soto, Haynesville, Homer, and El Texas fields: Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, } 
Satsuma Dorado. Mirando which includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Webb 
(Effective = 11, 1939) a . and Zapata counties and Heyser and Placedo fields; 
.. $0.95 A re: | ee bs Posted by Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. Mykawa, Sugarland, Thompsons and Webster. 
97 : 3: i ene 1S, , , (Effective Jan. 28, 1937) a Humble’s prices in Refugio include crudes pur- 
99 Se eee 1.19 Urania, L a Sassen aries ees Gene as tee $1.02 ghasedss Saxe t. East White Point, Greta, O’Connor- 
1.01 ee, Sn Bee Posted by Continental Oil Co. McFadden, Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor fields. 
1.03 1 ea Lee. : Effec tive Oct. 11, 1938) Stanolind’s prices apply in Clinton, Hastings, High 
1.05 i, re pe 4 Tepetate and Ville Platte. La................ $1.03 Island, South Houston and Spindletop. Magnolia 
Seer eid oe _ pepe 27 age -_ . 1939) »vosts Mirando, effective Oct. 2, a pric “g! as 
5 natin ots 39-399 IE. 29 DDEVEEIE, Ell. fumble. Texas Co.’s prices are in Texas and La., 
5 o0-00.9........ 1.11 40 & above..... 1.31 Below 36.......$0.92 38-38.9........ $0.98 Gulf Coast ;its pric es on Refugio are same as Humble’s 
ql : a2 36-36 _ ey 94 ae ty Te Sf. up to 28 gravity; 28 & above, $1.09; on Duval- 
Dec. 3, 1938, Magnolia posted above price and 37-37.9........ 96 40 & above..... 1.02 Mirando, same as Humble’s up to 28; 28 & above, 
gravity schedule in Tomball. Effective Aug. 29, Posted by Caddo Crude Oil Purchasing Corp. $1.04; it posts Golden Meadow, La., 24-30 grav., 
1939, Stanolind met Humble in Tomball, except that (Effective Aug. 14, 1939) $0.90, plus 2c differential, to 40 & ‘above, $1.10, 
Stanolind’s schedule begins with below 29 at $1.07. Allison area, Shreveport field) «2... 22... $0.95 Posted by Shell Oil Co., Inc. 
a : Lisbon, N. La. (Effective Aug. 29, 1939) 
LOUISIANA-ARKANSAS (Effective Sept. 14, 1939) Gibson field, Terreborne Parish, Biccacases s $1.04 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 4 bys i: ee 4 5S, ba me) ( ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
(t) (For effective dates, see footnote) 28-28 .9....... 68 SIR-SS- 9 ove ees - Posted by Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 
Fi 8 See .70 SS ree .80 (Effective Oct. Li, 1938) 
S 30-50 9. ....5 72 35 & above..... . 82 Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
~ . 3 31-31 9. 74 Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
& : ‘i. PI ss Lisbon Prices met by Gulf, Sept. 14. : posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
mK Cul -: 72 =e Note: S - onisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, $1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
BN ie =F : ec effective Bae , 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. previous page. 
or mee * ae ee “~ o2 Tensleep, Salt Creek field..............00. $0 646 
7% 28 H 3 - Ro GULF COASTAL FIELDS eg eo 0.92 
> les ee eee = apd (a) (For effective dates, see footnote) eI PRM, 5 oc vice Nc cccweccweececess 0.90 
Below 20 $0.79 Continental Refugio (cada NOME AA ios osu 4G Se ee ceive wees 0.90 
<0 <0 9 $0.73 $0.83 $0.74 $0.63 82 Humble Crude iE ee a ans ceeide eee ei 0.55 
i 21 ? for for 77 «for 85 Sinclair (Humble, Gicaae GR MOAN cc 4.c bac-o ae dev ace eexecs 0.40 
an : oil oil 80 oil 88 Stano- Conti- = Hamilton Dome, Wyo.........-csccecvcese 0.35 
23-23 .9 Below Below 83 Below 91 lind nental) Texas Co. Shell Dentin MONON. <4 5 00sss seen ckbecanecsees's 0.42 
24-24.9 25 25°. 86 25 94 Be low 20 $0.86 $0.91 $0.86 (b) $0.79 Posted by Ohio Oil Co 
25-25 9 75 85 89 65 97 88 93 88 81 (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
26-26 77 87 92 67 1.00 90 95 9) 83 5 ia. Wee... rear. 
27-27 9 79 89 94 69 1.02 9° 97 9? 86 wee cso gg IR Sr Painaie nmaergate a ¥ pa 
28-28 9 81 9] 96 71 1.04 4 99 94 89 zrass J OK, MEME... cc cc cccerecesecccesece : 
29-2 I os ins cca chincentacaecneeuecs 1.60 
ae ped 83 93 98 73 1 06 96 1.01 96 92 lances Ciesk ea 
30) 2 9 85 95 1.00 75 1.08 98 1.03 98 95 wes Show ag" ela ala ae 0.92 
5 i] ) 87 97 02 77 0 1.00 1 05 1.00 08 yu os LDR OAIO CORRE OAC . 
32-32 .9 89 99 OL 79 ¢ 1.02 1.07 1.02 1.00 (Effective May 1, 1938) | 
33-339 91 101 1 06 81 er 1 04 1.09 1.04 1.02 Grass Creek, heavy pa laeetare ts ane .$0.50 | 
34-34.9 93 1.03 1.08 83 116 1.06 1.1 1.06 1 O04 | (Effective ‘Nov. 16, 1937) } 
35-35 9 95 105 1.10 8 61. 18 1.08 t.13 1.08 1.06 Sunburst, Mont.... ++... - $0.90 t 
36-36. 9 97 1.07 112 87 1.20 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.08 Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
37-379 99 1.09 1.14 89 1.22 1.12 1.17 L.12 1.10 | (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
38-38 9 1.01 wt 1 16 9] 1.24 1.14 1.19 1.14 a | Cat Creek, Mont........ccscccccesccsseees $1.10 
39-39 9 1.03 1.13 1.18 98 9036: | 1.16 1.21 1.16 1.14 | ‘Big Maddy, WO. 8. 22.5 vcccccsnnasts css 0 98 
40 & above 1.05 61.15 __ 1.20 95 1.28 (Continued in nest column) Lance Creek, Wyo 0.77 | 
| 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravilies above those quoted take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach. Plava del Rev, Santa Fe 
Springs. Kern Front. Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936: Lakeview Area. Aug. 19. 1936; El Segundo and | 
Wilmington, Oct. 13, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Montebello, Aug. 11, 1939 
| : “ =. | 
: ¥ . : =3i 32 ‘ | 
oa a fos : a. ie 5 zis #2 = | 
secz se = & , ee ce a if. = 3 . ae Sc. c2 3 = t 
Seeeg § & a Se © 2 § 2 $83 £ § & FE = 2 FB SS EF § ¢ | 
- es = os . te ec = 3 Somes ra ~ == ~ = 8" & = 2 zs 
7uaheE = -— Se 4 e «ce Ee Y eé swe : es e = 32 =: = rd 
eso=> > & Ge & & EF §§ € & € Ze~ € G8 = Bo g = SES EE « | & | 
NB = ~H. ¢ > =f -§ £ a = 2 8a = Si S Ze = = sen ee : = | 
Nnrne «£ < = & on es OO <= = = S&S Fa T 2 e= S. roar 2 s sea Gr = = s | 
$0.80 $0. ‘4 $0.74 $0.78 $0.79 $0.80 $0 76 $0 80 $0.76 $0. 26 $0.77 $0.78 os BO.78 ccc: BOLO VE.20 : $0.70 $0.70 .... $0.42 | 
80 .74 78 .79 80 o( rm pian . 80 .76 76 a 9 c) ere 2: rae 70 ee 70 ‘, ee 44 
80 79 .74 78 .79 80 oe 80 .76 .76 bir ee cc anaes 70 | eee 70 bs ae 45 
80 .79 .74 .78 81 80 ‘ee : 80 .76 76 Me ir ss, oe ce .70 i 70 70 ; 46 
80 79 .74 78 84 80 ‘{ er 82 .76 .76 ee ae 4 + Seow ay | eer 78 70 ask 70 .70 
82 79 .74 82 87 84 | ae : 85 .76 .78 eK \ SP 70 70 74 i ae 74 Py i 70 
85 79 74 85 90 . 88 ee ee 88 .78 82 ee \ aa 70 78 :, Pee 78 Ry 70 
88 Pr yd .74 89 93 .93 . ee : 91 . 80 85 77 84 ee 73 82 82 ~, $2 74 70 
92 .82 74 92 .96 98 Sar ; 93 84 89 .79 88 ee whidis 77 87 87 . 86 78 72 
95 . 86 mf { 96 99 1.02 .96 84 79 96 .88 .93 82 92 7é re 80 92 re 90 82 76 
.99 91 80 1.00 1.02 1.06 .99 88 81 99 91 .96 .85 96 > 84 97 97 aca 91 86 79 
1.03 95 2 1.03 1.05 1.11 1.03 .93 .83 1.02 era .89 99 ee x. 88 1.01 1.01 Sed 98 90 83 
1.06 1.00 > 1.07 1.09 1.16 1.06 98 86 1.05 errr .93 1.03 90 9] 1.06 1.06 . 1.02 
1.10 1.05 88 1.11 1.12 :.16: 2.93 88 1.02 ‘ 97 1.06 95 95 1.10 1.10 $0 91) 1.06 
1.14 1.10 90 1.14 1.15 1.14 1.07 90 1.06 1.01 1.10 .99 99 1.15 1.15 94 1.10 
2 cae) SAS 93 1.18 1.18 I ae & b- 93 1.09 1.06 1.14 1.03 L062. 3.20 3:30 98 114 
5 :.2i 1.19 9 1.22 1.21 Ss Me be 95 1.10 Li. «62.68 1.86. 2:35 i.2 bez. i. 
5 - —— 1.24 1.24 1.22 97 86 221 DL 1.09 129 1.29 1 060 -—— -——-- 
32-: *Elwood Terrace £27 27) 237 208 38 2:23 2.46 1.13 1.34 1.34 1.09 Kettlheman Hills 
3: 1.28 i .32 1.22 1.28 1.20 32 tt. ts SS) eer i 
: :.32 By! L.2e k.32 3.25 1.20 1.17 LL. 
35-5 1.35 1.42 1.30 1.29 Lise Ze 
36-: 1.39 1 46 1.34 1.38 1.24 t .3) 
37-: 1.43 32 1.38 Be. x3 1.28 '.35 
K ee 1.42 1.42 1.31 1 39 
39-3 1.61 1.47 1.35 1 43 
- 1.66 lal 1.39 
4l- ; ..30 1.43 
42-42 9 1.59 1.46 
43-43 9 1.63 1.30 
44-44.9 1.67 1.54 
45-45 .9 1. 7i 1.57 
46 16.9 bite 1.61 
47-47 9. 1.65 
48-48 9 1 68 
I} *F. o. b. ship. 
tAlso Mchittrick. Kern River. Kern Front and Kound Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity: no higher gravity quoted. 
t Wilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9 Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill 
{ 
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Index to Advertisers 





VEMBER 15, 


This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leuam News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. ‘ 2-3 
American Flange & Mfg. Co. 
American Safety Tank Co. eels 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 3 : se ae ; 
Badger & Sons Co., E. B. 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B. 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Bradford Oil Refining Co. 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N. ee 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works 4 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 
Canfield Oil Co. ; - 
Card, Linwood J. 40 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 
Champlin Refining Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. 


Cities Service Oil Co. .... 35 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

Conewango Refg. Co. 37 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 39 


Davidson Enamel Products, Inc. 
Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. 

Deep Rock Oil Corp. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. TI. 7 


Economy Electric Lantern Co. 38 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Farrell Mfg. Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

Freedom Oil Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

General 
Corp. 

General Electric Co. 

General Motors Truck & 
Division 

Giant Tire & Rubber Co 

Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co. 

Goodrich Co., B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., Ine. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Havs Mfg. Co 

Heil Co., The 6 

Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


American Transportation 
: 10 


Coach 


International Harvester Co 
International Metal Hose Co., Ine 


Kellogg Div of American 
Shoe & Foundry Co. 


lion Mfg. Corp. 
Lubrichart Co 


McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 
Master Electric Co 
Miller Tires 

Morrison Bros 


Brake 


Second Covet 
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National Pumps Corp. 
Neptune Meter Co 

New York Lubricating Co. 


Third 


Cove! 


Overhead Door Corp 


Paraflow 

Pennsylvania 
Co: 

Penola, Inc. 

Philadelphia Valve Co. 

Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 1 

Plait’s Oilgram 

Pump & Meter Mfg. Co., The 

Pure Oil Co. 


Petroleum Products 


Roper Corp., Geo. D. & 


Sani-Flush (The Hygienic Products 
Co.) 

Service Station Equipment Co. 

Shell Oil Co., Ine. o 

Sinclair Refg. Co., Ine 

Skelly Oil Co 

Smith Meter Co. 


socony-Vacuum Oil Co 9 
Southwest Pump Co 

Standard Oil Co. of Calif. 11 
Standard of Indiana 11 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
Standard Steel Works 


Sun Oil Co. Fourth Cover 


Texaco Development Co. 
Tokheim Oil Tank Co 
Universal Oil Products Co 31 
Viking Pump Co 

Wheaton Brass Works, A. W 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 

Witte Engine Works 
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Fuel Oul 


NEW YORK, Nov. 11..-Demand for 
fuel oil continued heavy along the At- 
lantic Coast the past week, according 
to reports of suppliers. A shortage was 
indicated in some instances and one 
supplier remarked that “fuel oil is 
conspicuous by its absence.” Practi- 
cally all fuel oil was said to be mov- 
ing against contracts. No changes in 


open spot quotations were reported. 
kK ok 
CHICAGO, Nov. 11.-Cold weather 


in the Mid-Western area the past week 
resulted in brisk inquiry for all grades 
of burner fuels, according to reports 
here. A refiner reported advancing his 
quotations for light fuels 0.125 cent 
to 3.50 cents for No. 1 p.w. distillate, 
3.25 cents for No. 2 and 3.125 cents 
for No. 3. Other quotations for these 
grades ranged from 3.375 to 3.75 cents 
for No. 1 p.w., 3.125 to 3.25 cents for 
No. 2, and 3 to 3.125 cents for No. 3. 
Industrial fuels continued to move 
out in good volume against contracts, 
resellers said. Quotations generally 
were unchanged, reports indicated. 


* * ‘ 
TULSA, Nov. 11.-Light fuel oils 


were in good demand in the Mid-Con- 
tinent the past week as cool weather 


sent heating oil distributors into the 
market to cover current’ require- 
ments. Some buyers said _ supplies 


were closely held by refiners. Quota- 
tion ranges generally were reported 
unchanged although two or three re- 
finers reported slight advances in 
their prices. 


The upswing in railroad tonnage has 
resulted in good demand for heavy 
fuels from railroads. For the most 
part orders were against contracts, al- 
though some inquiries in the open mar- 
ket were reported. 


Richfield Has War Map 


NEW YORK An European war 
map is being offered free to motorists 
at dealer stations in the east of Rich- 
field Oil Corp. of New York. The map 
shows, in full color, all belligerent and 
neutral countries, the position of the 
British blockade and its “life line”, 
naval and air bases and other pertinent 
information. It also includes an_ in- 
sert map of the western front and 
maps of Europe in 1914 and 1921. 


Dixie Distributors Set Date 


HILLSDALE, Mich., Nov. 11.-The 
spring meeting of the National Dixie 


Distributors will be held Feb. 21 and 
22 at Milwaukee, coinciding with the 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Pe- 
troleum Ass’n. which will be held on 
the same dates at Hotel Schroeder, Mil- 
waukee. 


Consumes 





Situation Open 





PETROLEUM ENGINEER WANTED 


A man who is an experienced drafts- 
man and has a thorough Knowledge 
of refinery processes. He should be 
capable of directing the work of 
several other draftsmen for an inde- 
pendent refiner in the Middle West. 


Apply Box 169 











For Sale 


GASOLINE TRANSPORTS for sale 2537- 
gallon Standard Steel, 2782-gallon and 3012- 
gallon Fruehauf with International trac- 
tors. Excellent condition. For further in- 
formation write, Room B-3 Insurance Bldg., 
Topeka, Kansas. 





FOR QUICK SALE 


Having discontinued sale of Petro- 
latum, we have on hand 14 Drums 
Lily White and 33 Drums Cream 
White, Pennsylvania stock. Will make 
one sale for cash. 


Address Box 168 
National Petroleum News 








SMALL REFINERY FOR SALE 

Formerly Old Guard Refining Co.’s plant at 
Philadelphia. Suitable for refining any kind of 
crude, crank-case, lubricating distillates, ete 
Modern buildings, 3 acres land, near local 
plants of Gulf, Standard of Pa., and Atlantic 
Refining Full equipment including tanks with 
heating coils connected by compressed air and 
steam lines, total capacity about 209,000 gals 
Presses, many steam and electric pumps, air 
compressors, oil coolers, 2 Scotch Marine boil- 
ers, complete laboratory, still, sectional dephleg 
mator and condenser, etc 

The entire plant is in fine condition, entirely 
enclosed by Cyclone iron fence, and offered for 
sale at a very moderate price 
Illustrated circular will be mailed upon request. 

CHESTER D. ROTTNER & CO., INC. 
Realtors 
1420 So. Penn Square, Phila., Pa. 
Phone: RITtenhouse 34-82. 











Professional Services 





PHOENIX 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY 
An Exclusive Petroleum Testing 
Laboratory 
Equipped For All Known Tests & 
Research in Petroleum Products 
3953 Shakespeare Ave., Chicago 
Telephone—Spalding 3578 








GEORGE A, BURRELL 
Petroleum and Gas Engineer 
Design Construction teports 
Suite 1909, 
20 Pine Street 
New York City 


1936-42 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Telephone Bigelow 3-4020 

















“STRICTLY PERSONAL” 


The grouse are plentiful this year, 
according to Charlie Felton, Franklin 
Creek Refining Co., Franklin, Pa. So 
if you aren’t able to reach Charlie at 
any time now, send a searching party 
to the hills near Tidioute. Charlie says 
he bagged a couple last week. 


Chester Allen, West Penn Oil Co., 
Warren, Pa., attended the annual din- 
ner of the Oil Trade’s Ass’n. of New 
York at the Waldorf-Astoria Nov. 1, and 
spent the rest of the week visiting 
with oil men in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

H. W. Walchli has been appointed 
general plant manager of Allegany Re- 
finers, Inc., at Bolivar, N. Y., succeed- 
ing H. L. Chambers. Mr. Walchli was 
with the old Tiona Refining Co., Claren- 
don, Pa., for 20 years. 


* 


F. C. W. Paton has joined Gulf Oil 
Corp.’s export department and, after 
being located for awhile in the Pitts- 
burgh offices, will be assigned to a 
post in Europe. B. P. Newton, Gulf 
vice president, announces. For the past 
12 years, Mr. Paton has been associated 
with Atlantic Refining Co.’s export di- 
vision, and formerly was assistant man- 
ager of Atlantic Oil Storage Company, 
S. A., at Antwerp, Belgium. 


Dr. Clive M. Alexander, who joined 
the Aetna Oil Service, Inc., of Louis- 
ville, as manager of refining and trans- 
portation on Jan. 1, 1939, was elected 
vice president in charge of manufac- 
turing and transportation by the di- 
rectors of the company Nov. 1. Dr. 
Alexander for several years has been 
a consulting engineer on refining and 
for eight years has devoted most of 
his time to the Aetna Oil Service. 


The Chicago Oil Men’s Club held its 
first social function of the winter sea- 
son Nov. 9th, a dinner and card party 
at club headquarters, with 60 present. 
Winners in the card games were: 

P. A. Watson, Sun Oil Co.; William 
Kelly, Sinclair Refining Co.; A. N. Lan- 
ski, William Penn Gas Co.; Charles P. 
Hirth, Hughes Oil Co.; George Olson, 
George N. Olson Co.; Harry Light- 
stone, Kanotex Refining Co.; Fred 
Schaefer, Mid-States Refining Co.; W. 
D. Hooper, Sun Oil Co.; M. W. Prellberg, 
James B. Berry Sons’ Co.; George F. 
Barnes, Wolverine-Empire Refining 
Co.; G. A. Daubert, De Luxe Petroleum 
Co.; Don F. Cameron, Chicago Gaso- 


line Jobbers Ass’n.; R. S. Brennan, Pe- 
troleum Exchange Corp.; C. J. Murphy, 
Murphy Oil Co.; J. N. Waddell, Henry 
H. Cross Co.; E. J. Walters, Gilbert 
& Barker Manufacturing Co.; J. Glen 
Phinney, Cities Service Oil Co.; John 
Balch, De Luxe Petroleum Co.; C. J. 
Wood, Harry P. Dunn Co.; Sylvan 
Seligman, Wishnick-Tumpeer Corp.; 
George Donovan, Globe Oil & Refining 
Co.; E. J. Taft, Central Fuel Co.; and 
F. J. Dexter, H. B. Kirby and A. F. 
Dunn, guests. 


Dr. H. B. Alspaugh of Duncan, Okla., 
vice president of Rock Island Refin- 
ing Co., has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Duncan Fish and Game 
Commission. 


oo 


Edward B. Juliber has been appoint- 
ed field secretary for the North Caro- 
lina Oil Jobbers Ass’n., according to 
announcement by J. H. Parker, New 
Bern, N. C., of Coastal Oil Co., asso- 
ciation president. Mr. Juliber was in- 
troduced to association members re- 
cently at a meeting in Greensboro, 





Edward B. Juliber 


N. C., and is now visiting jobbers 
throughout the state, completing or- 
ganization of the association. From the 
time of his graduation from University 
of North Carolina until two months 
ago, Mr. Juliber was with Atlantic 
Refining Co. as sales promotion man, 
then as salesman. With Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Juliber attended the meeting of 
the South Carolina Independent Oil 
Jobbers Ass’n. at Columbia, S. C., on 
Nov. 8. 


Clifford Hancock, director of gaso- 
line sales for The Caminol Co. in Los 
Angeles, has an odd collection of pen- 
cils, which range in shape from the 
common variety to a bowling pin. But 
everytime he assembles a representa- 
tive collection, he gives it away. (Notes 
for this personals item were originally 
jotted down with the bowling pin pen- 
cil—no longer in the oil man’s collec- 
tion.) 

Back in 1928, W. T. Holliday severed 
his connection with the law firm of 
Holliday, Grossman & McAfee of 
Cleveland, O., to become president of 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio. But Mr. 
Holliday’s name continued to be car- 
ried in the firm name until last month 
when it was changed to McAfee, Gross- 
man, Hanning & Newcomer. “The 
firm, as heretofore,” said the announce- 
ment, “will consist of the following 
partners: Isador Grossman, Wm. A. 
McAfee, Maurice F. Hanning, M. E. 
Newcomer and George W. Hazlett.” 
The firm continues to represent Sohio 
in legal matters. 


Among California oil men who en- 
trained this week for the A.P.I. con- 
vention in Chicago, were Fred Collinge 
of O. F. Collinge Inc., and Earle W. 
Gard, Union Oil Company’s manager 
of research and development. 


sk ee Ba 


C. E. Swift is the new patent coun- 
sel for the Union Oil Company in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Swift is a native of 
Rapid City, South Dakota, and came 
to California in 1894. He has an A. B. 
and a law degree from the University 
of Southern California. Mr. Swift had 
a hand in the early development of 
propane solvent refining. 

Philip Subkow, formerly Union's pat- 
ent counsel, resigned to enter private 
practice in Los Angeles. It is his de- 
sire to specialize in patent, trade mark, 
copyright, and unfair competition 
cases. However, Mr. Subkow will be 
retained by Union as counsel on cer 
tain developments now under way. 


J. Vernon Pohl, vice-president of the 
El Camino Refining Co., and Bert De- 
Vere, also of El Camino, have been 
losing sleep during the past week. 
It seems that their new Pathfinder re- 
finery has been making trial runs. 
“More news next week,” reports Mr. 
Pohl. 


Cc. H. (Chuck) Rankin has_ been 
named superintendent of Continental 
Oil Co.’s new Coiorado production divi 
sion, headquarters at Denver. George 
Cox, former superintendent at Flor 
ence, Colo., will replace Rankin. 

Edwin A. Bynum, Jr., chief refinery 
engineer at Humble Oil & Refining 
Co’s Ingleside, Texas plant has been 
awarded a twenty-year diamond stud- 
ded service pin. Mr. Bynum _ joined 
Humble in 1919 as a draftsman in the 
production engineering department at 
Ranger, Texas. 
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ER TON OR PASSENGER MILE 


ave high compression 








Ton-miles per gallon of fuel are greater. 
Ton-miles per hour of driving time are 
greater. Charges per ton-mile to cover 
fixed costs are smaller. 


Piineies the major costs of truck and bus 
operation are fuel, cost of drivers’ wages and 
fixed costs, such as taxes, insurance, interest 
On investment and administrative and gen- 
eral expenses. 


High compression reduces all of these 
charges applicable per ton-mile or passen- 
ger-mile. The results of a two-year series of 
comparative tests at San Bernardino, Califor- 
nia, are shown in the charts on the opposite 
page. The same engine with a higher com- 
Pression ratio reduced fuel consumption from 
45 to 17% when either heavier payloads 


were hauled or faster speed per trip was 








maintained. The decrease in operating time 

of 7% to 8% represents a substantial saving 

in cost of driver’s time for a given trip. 

The increased payload and decreased time 
also mean more goods or passengers hauled 
per unit of time and therefore smaller charges 
against each ton-mile or passenger-mile for 
fixed costs. 

The advantages of high compression, as 
demonstrated by the tests at San Bernardino, 
may be realized with today’s fuels of higher 
anti-knock value by either of two procedures: 
1. Selection of compression ratios for new vehicles 

as high as is practical for the fuel to be used. 

2. Installation of high compression pistons or cyl- 
inder heads as replacements in low compres- 
sion truck and bus engines now in service. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler Build- 

ing, New York, N. Y. 








a) It’s difficult to believe that 
J. E. (Jack) Fehsenfeld, of In- 
dianapolis, new president of the 
Indiana Independent Petroleum 
Ass’n., has been in the oil business 
nearly 30 years—but he got an 
early start back in the _ horse- 
drawn tankwagon days. 

Joining Great Western Oil Co. 
as an office boy in its Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. office in 1910, right after 
graduating from high school, Mr. 
Fehsenfeld worked his way up fast. 
He went to Kalamazoo, Mich., as 
Great Western’s manager there, 
then to El Paso, Tex., back again 
to Michigan to build a bulk plant 
at Traverse City, and on to Harris- 
burg, Pa., and Buffalo, N. Y. In 
1915--just five years after his 
start as an oil man--he wound up 
at Indianapolis as Great Western’s 
district manager, holding that po- 
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sition until November, 1930. (A 
major company bought out Great 
Western early in 1930). 

In the fall of 1930, Mr. Fehsen- 
feld organized the Crystal Flash 
Petroleum Corp., of which he is 
president and majority stockhold- 
er. Starting from _ scratch, the 
company in three years was doing 
five million gallons a year. Now, 
entering its ninth year, the com- 
pany operates in Indiana and 
Michigan and has built up a mil- 
lion-a-month gallonage in all prod- 
ucts. 

Crystal Flash’s letterheads carry 
the slogan: “Emphatically Inde 
pendent”. The company markets 
under its own trade-marked brand 
and “up until this time has not 
found it necessary to get into the 
cut-rate or trackside operation.” 
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